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A VOICE FROM HEAVEN. 


BY SARAH G. DULEY. 








Tan way is dark, my Father, dark and drear; 
My feet are weary and my soul oppressed ; 
I faint beneath the burden that I bear. 
«Come unto me and I will give you rest.” 


Ifain would come; but oft my wandering feet 
Turn from the narrow path that leads to 
Thee; 
For blinding are the storms that round me beat. 
“As thy day is, even so thy strength shall 
be.” 


fo chill the wind, so barren is the soil, 
So weary am I that I fain would cease 
From scattering seed. It seems a fruitless tofl. 
“Plant thou and water. God shall give in- 
crease.” 


Weak, faithless, murmuring, wasting time in 
tears, 
What have I garnered? Lord, my spirit 
grieves 
That I have gleaned so little through the years. 
“Thou yet mayst come rejoicing, bringing 
sheaves.” 
Appalling shadows gather round my way; 
Lost in the darkness of a starless night, 
Perplexed, bewildered, I may go astray. 
“The Lord shall be thine everlasting light.” 


Foes press meround. My heart is filled with 
dread 
And deathly terror, as my way I wend; 
Must I alone this fearful pathway tread? 
“Lo, Iam with you alway to theend.”’ 


Theend is near. The river, deep and wide, 
That I must cross my coward soul alarms; 

My feet are slipping in the rushing tide. 
“Beneath thee are the everlasting arms.’’ 








SHALL THE GOVERNMENT BE 
HONEST? 


BY LEONARD BACON, LL.D. 








Iam not an expert in financial matters. 
Though I have been a worker all my life, 
and though I have had food and raiment 
and shelter for myself and family, I have 
never had much more than that; and my 
experience in regard to the currency has 
always been that money, or whatever is 
current as a substitute for money, comes to 
me with difficulty and goes from me with 
great facility. In the presence of great mer- 
chants, and of bankers and brokers who 
tte always handling money and whose 
transactions are in sums of thousands and 
tens of thousands, Iam like a landsman in 
the presence of experienced sea captains 
talking about the details of their profession. 
Nor am I even an adept in the science of 
Political economy. How thencanI be com- 
Petent to say anything about this greenback 
ps ? What right have I to any opin- 
. ane 80 high and mysterious a matter 

Tesumption of specie payments? Let 

Me answer, 
Orant as I may be in regard to finan- 
mysteries and incapable, perhaps, of 
qetstanding the jargon of the Stock Ex- 
an: I know something about paying 
the . In my small way of doing business 
‘inc & great many debts within the 
ity ty years, and I know that the moral- 
; and philosophy of paying a debt ere 
ime same whether the debt be 
th or fifty or fifty millions—just as 
chemical Composition of water is the 
‘me whether the quantity in question be 












a gill or the whole volume of Lake Superior. 
Sometimes I have settled with a creditor by 
giving him my promissory note and tak- 
ing his receipt in full; but I have never 
found that the note paid the debt. I never 
had a creditor who considered the debt 
paid merely because I had given a written 
promise to pay it. Nor do I believe thate 
any man who holds a promissory note of 
mine can be persuaded that if 1 will give 
him a new note in place of the old one that 
will be a sufficient payment. 

Now the debts of the Government are as 
much like my debts asthe water that fills 
Lake Superior is like the water in a wine- 
glass. That is to say, they are debts— 
nothing else; and itis no more honorable 
or honest for the Government of the United 
States not to pay its debts than it is for me 
not to pay mine. The Government is in 
trouble because it is in debt; and the people 
are in trouble, commerce is embarrassed, 
the currency fluctuates in value, panics and 
Black Fridays are more frequent and terri- 
ble, because the Government is in debt 
and does not pay. We know, indeed, that 
the installments of interest on the funded 
debt of the United States are paid, honestly 
and honorably; but here are some four 
hundred millions of debt in the form of 
promissory notes which the Government 
does not pay,and which the majority in 
Congress are madly and wickedly de- 
termining never to pay. Only one in- 
terpretation of what both Senate and 
House of Representatives are doing is possi- 
ble. The majority in the Senate and the 
majority in the House, by their votes on the 
question of resumption, have signified their 
determination. What those votes mean is 
that the Treasury notes are never to be paid; 
that every commercial panic or crisis caused 
by the use of credit, instead of money, as the 
standard and measure of values is to be 
remedied by a new issue of these false 
promises—as the drunkard’s remedy for 
every paroxysm of delirium tremens is more 
rum; and that, ultimately, when the vol- 
ume of these irredeemable notes shall have 
been doubled, or perhaps quadrupled, all 
other debts of the Government are to be 
placed on the same platform of irredeem- 
ableness and the national bankruptcy 
is to be made complete and absolute. 
Such is the legitimate interpretation of 
what Congress is now doing; and such is 
the legitimate outcome of the theory that 
lies can be coined into money, and that the 
Government can pay its debts by merely 
issuing false promises to pay. 

Here is a great question—not of honor 
only, nor of commercial prosperity only, 
but of morality. The time has come for 
plain speech on this question; and, there- 
fore, Isay again what these votes mean is 
that the promissory notes which the United 
States have issued and are issuing shall 
never be paid. Some of the men who give 
those votes are doubtless ignorant enough 
not to know what they are doing; but for 
others there is no such excuse. I cannot 
tell who are the ignorant and who the 
knowing ones, nor how many of the know- 
ing ones who expect to plunder their fellow- 
citizens by means of “cheap money” are 
outside of Congress and are using senators 
and representatives as their tools; but those 
knowing ones, whoever or wherever they 
may be, know that they are committing 
the Government to a policy of stupendous 
wickedness. 

Does anybody tell me that the United 





States, with their boundless resources, and 
with the myriad-handed migration from 
Europe to help them in the development of 
their resources, cannot pay their promissory 
notes? Nonsense! Does anybody say that 
the four hundred millions of gold must be 
piled up in the Treasury before those 
promissory notes can begin to be paid? 
Nonsense again! What we need, in this 
emergency, is simply the will on the part 
of Congress to do the honest thing. Let 
the United States do just what any 
honest citizen would do in similar cir- 
cumstances. He has given promissory notes 
for large amounts, and finds that he cannot 
pay them as they fall due. Yet he has re- 
sources which will enable him to pay dollar 
for dollar, principal and interest, if he can 
have time. What will he do? He will ask 
the holders of his notes to give him time. 
He will not simply offer them fresh copies 


“of his old notes, which they may put off, if 


they can, upon people who do not know 
that he intends never to pay what he owes. 
He—offers them his notes payable at inter- 
vals sixty and ninety days after date, or 
six and twelve months hence, or at periods 
still more remote; and they, if they have 
confidence in his resources and his integ- 
rity, are ready to accept his offer. Cannot 
the United States make a similar arrange- 
ment with their creditors, the holders of 
these greenback notes, now passing from 
hand to hand ata discount of more than 
twelve per cent., and (under the policy 
upon which Congress is entering) as sure to 
sink as lead in the water ? 

This, then, if we look at the matter in the 
light simply of the Divine command ‘' Thou 
shalt not steal,” is what the United States 
ought to do, and can do, with perfect safety 
to all interests, excepting only the interest 
of knavish speculators. Let the Govern- 
ment gradually substitute for these dis- 
honored notes (which are payable at sight, 
but are not paid) another sort of notes, bear- 
ing on their face some assurance of pay- 
ment ata definite date in the future. Sup- 
pose that even no more than two millions of 
greenbacks should be cancelled in the month 
of May; and that, instead of them, there 
should be issued two millions of the same 
denominations and having the same quality 
of ‘‘legal tender,” but payable in gold two 
years after date. Suppose the same thing to 
be done in the monih of June, and through 
every remaining month of 1874. Suppose 
that in 1875 and therafter the monthly sub- 
stitution of ~gold notes, payable two years 
after date, be at the rate of ten millions or 
of twenty millions. There would be neither 
contraction nor expansion of the currency; 
but there would be confidence in the honesty 
and ability of that great debtor, the Goy- 
ernment, and on the 4th of July, 1876, the 
great debtor would be well on the way to- 
ward the payment of this dishonored and 
disgraceful debt. I have no plan for the 
general resumption of specie payments, for 
I pretend to no skill in such matters. But 
this I am sure of: let the Government pay 
honestly what it owes to the holders of its 
notes, and all other payments among citi- 
zens and corporations (provided there be due 
abstinence from meddlesome legislation) 
will take care of themselves. 

I repeat it: What we need is simply the 
will on the part of Congress to do the 
honest thing. Alas! the will to do the 
honest thing is wanting. Events are 
making it painfully evident that the major- 
ity in each house of Congress is controlled 





by men who are intending to perpetrate, 
for their own selfish ends, a gigantic fraud. 
Of all the base things which have so dis- 
honored our National Government since 
the war and which are burying the once 
glorious Republican party under a moun- 
tain of infamy—the Sanborn contracts, the 
Jayne moieties, the salary grabbings, the 
Credit Mobilier distributions—the worst, 
the most sweeping in its effects on the pro- 
ductive industry of the country, the most 
reckless and cruel in its indifference to the 
suffering which must ensue, is that bound- 
less inflation of the currency which is now 
intended. The bill just passed and (while 
I write) in the hands of the President is 
only the thin end of the wedge, and the in- 
tention is to drive it. 





PERSONAL TRAITS OF CHARLES 
SUMNER. 


BY MARY CLEMMER AMES, 





CHARLES SuMNER needs no eulogist. 
When the cavil of his contemporaries is 
silent, when the infirmities of his mortal 
state shall be forgotten, he will live for the 
youth of the future, among the greatest of 
all typical Americans. His life is his eu- 
logy. This cannot be wiped out of the 
history of the nation nor effaced from the 
hearts and consciences of his countrymen. 
Nevertheless, the passions of the hour dc 
not hold at his grave. Detraction with 
petty spite pursues him even in death. 
Those who knew him well can only won- 
der and rebel that they who knew him so 
little should presume to judge bim now. 
The posthumous publication of his sup- 
pressed speech concerning his own personal 
relations to the Santo Domingo case and 
the removal of Mr. Motley as American 
minister to England stirs anew the old 
fury which made the Santo Domingo debate 
one of the most disgraceful in all the 
annals of the United States Senate. I do 
not hesitate to declare that no person out- 
side of Washington, who did not witness 
that debate, who did not personally know 
the animus which propelled and brought it 
to its inevitable climax, can now judge 
with any measure of justice this speech, 
which Mr. Sumner with self-abnegation sup- 
pressed and which ill-judging kindness now 
makes public, when the mighty spirit from 
which it sprang has passed alike beyond 
wounding and beyond all mortal appeal, 
It is so easy now to read over this speech, 
separated by time, circumstance, and death 
from its normal condition and from the 
insupportable provocation which called it 
out then; to utter flippant exclamations or 
to write pointed paragraphs on the 
“‘wounded vanity,” the ‘‘ hurt pride,” the 
‘*shocked egotism” which are said tc 
speak aloud in sentences. The most im. 
portant utterances of this speech will be re. 
called by more than one with whom Mr, 
Sumner entered into intimate converse 
during the spring and early summer of 1871. 
It is preposterous to say, now that he can 
make no reply in the simple, direct utter- 
ances of man and man in personal conver- 
sation, that he must have misunderstood 
Mr. Fish. Nobody who knew Mr. Sumner 
personally could pronounce such a libel on 
his power of hearing or on his acute and 
comprehensive understanding. No one 
who passed through that season in Wash- 
ington can question with much confidence 
the extreme measures which were pursued 
to compass ends prejudiced and personal, 





but called “‘ national.” I do not enter into the 
merit or demerit of the Santo Domingo ques- 


tion hete; but state the prevailing facts con--, 


cerning its propellers and its opposers. P 
haps on the Santo Domingo side there may 
have been @ patriot. who Wished its annéxa- 


tion to the Union from putelydmpetsonal, y 


patriotic motives. 
there was not 6nesu 


‘would ‘not saythat 


not ¢ ope tothesurface, He was not itspri- 
vate maneuverer nor its publié pleader. 
annexation of Santo Domingo was a pet and 
personal plan of President Grant’s. If he 
had patriotic, he also had a very strong 
personal motive for desiring its consumma- 
tion. “Mr. Grant is a very stubborn man,” 
Mrs. Grant says; and many public men are 
equally well aware of the fact. The Presi- 
dent not only desired- the annexation of 
Santo Domingo, but was determined that it 
should be annexed. All the men who had 
received place and power from him also 
wished its annexation—some because they 
expected to make money by the process and 
all because they were the President’s 
** friends.” Party expediency, party poli- 
» Cy, personal interest all combined in the 
governmental and legislative power to con- 
summate this favorite annexation scheme. 
Against this combined and potent force 
was arrayed almost alone a single man, and 
that man was Charles Sumner. Why was 
he opposed to the annexation of Santo 
Domingo and the part sustained by the 
American Government toward it? Because 
he believed it to be wrong. Planted on this 
rock, he stood at the front, and received on 
his august head, already marked by Death, 
the arrows and insults of outrageous power. 
To his latest breath he was the seeker of 
justice, the tireless pursuer of grand ideals, 
To his ideal of senatorial duty, to his ideal 
of international honor he was simply true. 
To men anxious about the next autumn’s 
presidential election; to men watching only 
the portent of party; to men looking out 
chiefly for their pockets, their places, and 
their power, this aggressive apostle of duty, 
this lover of humanity for humanity’s sake 
was at once an offense and reproach. By 
no law of their own moral nature could 
they possibly measure him. This does not 
apply to gentlemen who openly and hon- 
estly differed from him; who were never 
less than gentlemen and who never ceased 
to be friends. It applies to those members 
of the Senate who, not content to despoil 
him of the honors which he had worn so 
long and: well, pursued him day by day, to 
his death, with petty and perpetual insult, 
which would have done credit to Dante’s 
fiends. 
That he felt most keenly his displacement 
from the chairmanship of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations he never made the 
faintest effort to conceal. His ripe culture, 
his European reputation and association, 
his knowledge of jurisprudence and of in- 
ternational law, and his long-tested practi- 
cal experience, combined, gave him a super- 
lative fitness for the place possessed by no 
other member of the Senate. It was a 
position of distinguished responsibility and 
influence, bringing its incumbent more 
directly into personal contact with the 
President and his Cabinet than perhaps any 
other in the legislative gift. Mr. Sumner 
had long filled it, and perbaps uncon- 
sciously had come to feel that, if he chose, it 
would remain his till the close of his sen- 
atorial career. With his opposition to the 
President’s will and the President’s antip- 
athy toward himself this became impossible, 
according to party tenets. To Charles 
- Sumner justice was dearer than power. He 
loved humanity more than the prestige or 
patronage of any party under the sun. The 
loss of his high official seat caused him less 
pain than the loss of faith in friends whom 
he had-loved and served from the first day 
of their senatorial career. Some fell away 
from weakness of will, which dared not 
stand in an assailed minority; some from 
the ‘cracking of the party whip”; some 
from honest conviction that his course was 
exaggerated and, therefore, unwise. No 
doubt it partook somewhat of the exagger- 
ation of a powerfully concentrated, sens- 
itive, and conscientious nature. But it was 
an exaggeration in a direction sorely needed 
by a sordid and materialized administration; 
an exaggeration on behalf of truth, justice, 
and international honor. Shorn of official 
influence, enduring with the patience of a 








patriot, .But he did: Joat 








THE IND 


saint the slow torture of incurable disease, | 
he stood day after day the mark at which / 
aalignity, uncharitableness, and meanness, 
shot their contemptible yet no less stinging 
barbs. .He was accused of every ignob 
motive (exe 


dare-not aécuse“him ofthat). One nian, 


hy, forsocth? ‘Because 
opposed openly and bravely facts which he 
knew to be wrong and unworthy the sanc- 
tion of the Republic. In those hours of 
passion senators forgot to be gentlemen. 
The amenities of parliamentary debate were 
ignored. Day after day Mr. Sumner was 
denied the opportunities of speech. One 
day the shadows of evening fell and left 
him where the morning found him, cut off 
by organized maneuvering on the part of 
his associates from the briefest opportunity 
of speech, yet made no less the object of 
unceasing insulting remark. Referring to 
this scene, in a private note, he said: 
‘* The strange effort yesterday to cut off de- 
bate shows that the friends of the Santo 
Domingo scheme do not face the question, 
although they have the Administration on 
their side. It reminded. me of 1852, when 
both political parties insisted that slavery 
should not be discussed and denied mea 
hearing in the Senate. I obtained it by an 
amendment to an appropriation bill.” 

While he was accused of ‘‘ wounded 
vanity,” of “ aspirations for the presidency,” 
and numberless other ignoble motives, as the 
springs of ‘‘his course,” he wrote person- 
ally and privately the following words: 

“TI do not deserve the praise of my 
friends, nor do I deserve the censure so 
freely lavished by others. In what I have 
done I have acted always under irresistible 
promptings, which I could not disobey, 
being the voice of conscience. within— 
thinking little, asking never how it might 
affect me personally. .. am no 
stranger to sorrow. But is not this the lot 
of life? Sometimes I feel that I have had 
more than my share. There have been 
fountains of tears for me that few know of 
and the world cannot divine. Besides these, 
I have felt keenly the trials of my position 
and the perils of truth which love. 
Never have I seen my way more clearly 
than in these late conflicts which have dis- 
turbed some of my associates, and never 
was my course more simple or conscientious. 
Tosuppose that I am under the influence of 
personal motives, whether of ambition or 
anger, on a great question of national and 
international duty is an absurdity which 
can come from those only who find my mo. 
tives in their own.” 


I commend these words to those who 
delight to declare that “Charles Sumner 
had no heart.” 

Again, during the Santo Domingo debate 
he wrote from the Senate Chamber: ‘‘I 
trust that you will never find me as bad asI 
am painted. I am in earnest, and since 
slavery my moral nature has not been so 
much aroused as by the course of our Goy- 
ernment in this 8t. Domingo business. I 
cannot help it. So I see it on the evidence 
supplied by our own Government. 

“T long to help the people on that island 
by helping the establishment of peace and 
reconciliation. But this cannot be done by 
a war dance of great guns. Our good 
offices should be tendered at once to bring 
about tranquillity. The Haytien minister 
assures me of the desire of his government 
for a firm treaty of peace, which shall adjust 
all questions of boundary and debt. 
‘Blessed are the peacemakers” Among 
these may I be enrolled.” 

The painting of the full-length portrait of 
Charles Sumner for the Haytien Govern- 
ment, the official attendance of its minister 
upon his obsequies, the establishment of the 
anniversary of his death as a perpetual na- 
tional holiday in the Island of Hayti all 
attests the faith and love which this people 
bear to theirsorely-tried, Jong-suffering, and 
illustrious friend. 

The last sentence of the letter just quoted 
reminds me of the question constantly meet- 
ing one now in public and in private: ‘Was 
Charles Sumner a Christian?” Asked in 

the lingering halo of such a life, is not such 
a question the consummation of self-right- 
eous impertinence? I have intense respect 
for the old lady who said: “ Dear me! 
Some folks think if you only say ‘Lord 
a’ Massa’ when you are dyin’, no matter 
how you live, you go straight to Heaven. 
That's not my belief.” 













t woney-ge*ting, the’ meariest’ | 


Je: ose never sé@n sinee withont"} 
ace, 


, Shook his ‘fist in Mr/*Bumner’s’ 
yin the debate and: called him ‘‘ Judas 
“Iscariot.” he 





EPENDENT. 


tént thief in his Father's: paradise, Let no 
oné have the temerity to atfempt to ‘meas- 





the man who has-sioned aga ris and 
Sis eo ae aye; beca 
e¢alls upon His na ipa rigee or 


death, is #6 much 
‘he'who through all stféis of 
andy templation bas transite into 
character and embodied in the action of all 
his life the transfiguring precepts of the 
Gospel? One religious journal sighs that it 
cannot be glad over ‘‘ a death-bed sentence ”’ 
of Charles Sumner’s, to be put on stereotyped 
and canting record to point paragraphs 
in addresses to future Sunday-schools and 
‘‘sermons to young men,” equal to the 
one bequeathed to posterity by Daniel 
Webster. Daniel Webster on his death- 
bed said: ‘‘The Bible is the best of books 
and young men cannot do better than be 
guided by His precepts.” That was a very 
proper thing for that dying statesman to 
say. He could scarcely have said less, after 
having spent nearly the whole of his mortal 
life in disobeying the most sacred precepts 
of that same ‘best of books.” Daniel 
Webster’s degrading vices were lit over 
with flickering virtues and many tran- 
scendent gifts; but morally he shows 
black indeed beside that ‘‘ whitest soul” 
who in its last agonized struggle with 
mortality could have no final parting 
word. It might have been precious; yet 
there was little need of it, when so long 
before he had transmuted all speech into a 
heroic and consecrated life, into a charac- 
ter so pure that its exalted memory is a 
more sacred bequest to human nature than 
was ever the mere ‘‘dying word” of any 
dying saint. 

‘* His whole life was a prayer,” said one 
who ministered to him in death; one who 
shared his home for many years and who 
knew him as intimately in the inter- 
course of daily life as it is possible for one 
man to know another. ‘‘I never knewa 
purer soul in word or deed. He was deep 
ly religious—so deeply that it could not run 
fluently from his tongue, any more than 
could any of his deeper feelings.” 

His speeches bore constant evidence of 
his intimate knowledge of the Scriptures. 
Not in the torpor of death, but in the splen- 
dor of glorious life, he bore this testimony 
of devotion to the precepts of that Lord 
whose disciple it is now flippantly asked 
ifhe was. ‘The classics want the highest 
charm of purity, of righteousness, of ele- 
vated sentiment, of love to God and man. 
It is not in the frigid philosophy of the 
Porch and Academy that we are to seek 
for these. In none of these are we to seek 
the way of life. But in the Sermon on the 
Mount and in those two commandments on 
which hang all the law and the prophets 
we do find this heaven-descended truth, the 
brotherhood of man.” 








FLORENTINE NOTES. 
BY HENRY JAMES, JR. 








A courte of days since, driving to Fiesole, 
we came back by the castle of Vincigliata. 
The afternoon was lovely ; and, though there 
is as yet (February 10th) no visible revival 
of vegetation, the air was full of a vague 
vernal perfume, and the warm colors of the 
hills and the yellow western sunlight flood- 
ing the plain seemed to contain the prom- 
ise of Nature’s return to grace. It is true 
that above the distant pale-blue gorge of 
Vallombrosa the mountain-line was tipped 
with snow; but the liberated soul of Spring 
was abroad, nevertheless. The view from 
Fiesole seems vaster and richer with each 
visit. The hollow in which Florence lies, 
and which from below seems deep and con- 
tracted, opens out into an immense and 
generous valley and leads away the eye into 
a hundred gradations of distance. Fior- 
ence lay amid her chequered fields and 
gardens, with as many towers and spires as 
a chessboard half cleared. The domes and 
towers were washed over with a faint blue 
mist. The scattered columns of smoke, in- 
terfused with the sinking sunlight, hung 
over them like streamers and pennons of 
silver gauze; and the Arno, twisting and 
curling and glittering here and there, looked 
like a serpent, cross-striped with silver. 





Vincigliata is a product of the millions, 


‘No doubt there was a place for the peni- 





[April 23, 1874, 








the leisure, and the eccentricity, I suppose 
people say, of an English gentleman—Mr 
Temple Leader.. His name should be com, 
memorated. . You reach the castle from 
Fiesole. by a narrow road, returning 
toward Florence by a romantic detour 
through the hills, and passing nothing 
on its way save thin plantations of 
cypress and cedar. “Upward of twenty 
years ago, I believe, our English. 
man took a fancy to the crumbling shell of 
@ medieval fortress on a. breezy hill-top 
overlooking: the Val d’Arno, and forthwith 
bought it and began to “restore” it, I 
don’t know what the original ruin cost; but 
in the dusky courts and chambers of the 
present elaborate structure this valiant 
archeologist must have buried a fortune. 
He has, however, the compensation of feel. 
ing that he has erected a monument which, 
if it is never to stand a feudal siege, may 
challenge, at least, the keenest modern crit. 
icism. It is a disinterested work of art and 
really a triumph of esthetic culture, The 
author has reproduced with minute accu. 
racy a sturdy home-fortress of the four. 
teenth century, and has kept throughout 
such rigid terms with his model that the 
place is literally uninhabitable to degenerate 
moderns. It is simply a massive fae simil, 
an elegant museum of domestic architect. 
ure, perched on a spur of the Appenines, 
The place is most politely shown. There ig 
a charming cloister, painted with extremely 
clever archaic frescoes, celebrating the deeds 
of the founders of the castle—most pictur 
esque and characteristic and medieval, but 
oh! so cold and gray and lonely. There ig 

@ beautiful castle court, with the embattled 

tower climbing into the blue, far above it; 

and a spacious loggia, with rugged medal 

lions and mild-hued Luca della Rabbia, 
fastened unevenly into the walls. Butthe 
apartments are the great success, and each 
of them is as good a “ reconstruction” as 
tale of Walter Scott—is, to speak frankly, 
a much better one. They are all low 
beamed and vaulted, stone-paved, decorated 

in grave colors, and lighted from narny, 

deeply-recessed windows, through mull 

leaden-ringed plates of opaque glass. 

The details are most ingenious and yw 
turesque and the indoor atmosphere of me 
disevalism most forcibly revived. It wasa 
terribly cold and dusky atmosphere, appsr- 
ently, and helps to account for many of the 
peculiarities of medieval manners. There 
are oaken benches round the room, of about 
six inches in depth; and grim fauteuils of 
wrought leather, illustrating the suppressed 
transitions which, as George Eliot says, 
unite all contrasts—offering a visible link 
between the modern conceptions of torture 
and of luxury. There are no fireplaces 
anywhere but in the kitchen, where 4 
couple of sentry-boxes are inserted on either 
side of the great hooded chimney-piece, 
into which people might creep and take 
their turn at being toasted and smoked. I 
doubt whether this scarcity of fireplaces 
was general in feudal castles; but it isa 
happy stroke in the representation of aa 
Italian dwelling of any period. It proves 
that the graceful fiction that Italy is a win 
terless clime flourished for some time be 
fore being refuted by grumbling tourists 
And yet amid this cold comfort you feel the 
incongruous presence of a constant intuitive 
regard for beauty. The shapely spring of the 
vaulted ceilings; the ricbly-figured walls, 
coarse and hard in substance as they are; 
the charming shapes of the great platter 
and flagons in the deep recesses of the 
quaintly-carved black dressers; the wander 
ing hand of ornament, as it were, playing 
here and there for its own diversion in uD- 
lighted corners—these things prove that the 
unlettered gentlefolk of the Dark Ages had 
finer needs than the mere need for blows 
and beef and beer. ; 

And yet, somehow, with what dim, unil- 
lumined vision one fancies them passing thel? 
heavy eyes over these slender household ~ 
guilements! Those crepuscular chambers 8 
Vincigliata are a provocation and @ chal 
lenge; they seem the mere propounding 
of ariddle, You long to answer it as yo 
wander through them, turning up your 
collar and wondering whether ghosts can 
catch bronchitis, with some positive ye 
of what people did there, how they loo 
and talked and carried themselves, how they 
took their pains and pleasures, how they 
counted off the hours. Deadly ennui seems 
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to ooze out of the stones and hang in clouds 
in the brown corners. No wonder men 
relished « fight and panted for a fray. 
“ Skull-smashers” were sweet, ears ringing 
with pain and ribs cracking in a tussle were 
soothing music compared with the cruel 
quietude of the dim-windowed castle. When 
they came back, I’m sure they slept a good 
deal and eased their dislocated bones on 
those meager oaken ledges. Then they 
woke up and turned about to the table and 
ate their portion of roasted sheep. They 
shouted at each other across the board, and 
flung the wonden plates at the serving men. 
They jostled and hustled and hooted and 
pragged; and then, after gorging.and booz- 
ing and easing their doublets, they squared 
their elbows one by one on the greasy table, 
and buried their scarred foreheads and 
dreamed of a good gallop after flying foes, 
And the women? ‘They must have been 
strangely simple—simpler far than any 
moral archeologist can show us in a quaint 
restoration. Of course, their simplicity had 
its graces and devices; but one thinks with 
asigh that, as the poor things turned away 
with patient looks from the viewless windows 
to the same, same looming figures on the 
dusky walls, they had not even the consola- 
tion of knowing that just this attitude and 
movement, set off by their peaked coifs, 
their falling sleeves, their heavy twisted 
trains, would be pronounced ‘‘ picturesque 2. 
by an appreciative future. 

There are moods in which one feels the im. 
pulse to enter a tacit protest against too gen. 
erous a patronage of pure esthetics in this 
starving and sinning world. One turns half 
away, musingly, from certain beautiful use- 
less things. But the healthier state of mind, 
surely, is tolay no tax on any really intelli- 
gent manifestation of the curious and exquis- 
ite. Intelligence hangs together essentially 
all along the line; it only needs time to make, 
as it were, its connections. This elaborate 
piece of imitation has no superficial use ; 
but, even if it were less complete, less suc- 
cessful, less brilliant, I should feel a reflect- 
ive kindnessfor it. So handsome a piece 


of work is itsown justification; it belongs 
to the “heroics” of culture. 





OUR LORD'S SUPPER. 


BY THE REV. GEO. H. HEPWORTH. 








As I look back on a ministry of something 
like twenty years, I recall no subject more 
disagreeably perplexing than that connected 
with churchmembership. I say disagreeably 
perplexing because, to my mind, the logic 
of ordinary objections is very weak. The 
people exercise a singular pertinacity in 
their prejudices, which at one time led me 
tothink they were only too willing to find 
an excuse for not doing a plain duty. I 
have learned better than that, however; and 
now, instead of impatience at what seemed 
tobe mere wantonness of prejudice, I have 
& sympathy which develops sometimes into 
pity for’ that thralldom of, early education 
whose iron bands it seems impossible to 
loosen, 

{n the first place, the Lord’s Supper seems 
to me to be a service of gratitude and to 
have no theological password. To love the 
Lord Jesus, to be willing to consult with 
him through the magic of prayer, and to be 
ready to follow his leading as revealed in 
the answer to prayer—these are the only 
necessary conditions to a right to sit at the 
Table. It may be that my early education 
forces itself upon me at such times; but I 
cannot help a certain shrinking back when 
Tread the several very logical and carefully 
Written propositions which make up our 
creed and ask the candidate if he gives his 
assent to them all, While there are un- 
doubtedly many who can say “I do” intel- 
tly to my query, there are others, not 
&few, who are not sufficiently versed in 
theological lore to give any weight what 
ever to their assent. They are quite worthy, 
88 much so as any, though they are sure of 
nly this: that they love the dear Lord and 
— to follow him in life and in 


I would not, for my part, have anything 
terfere with the overwhelming gratitude 
of which that delightful service is the type. 
I would make gratitude the one grand and 
Prominent feature of the occasion. If one— 


Perhaps a clerk or a thrifty and neat house- 
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Confused in the attempt to use or compre- 
hend theological terminology—confesses to 
an experimental conviction of the need of a 
Redeemer, in the first place, and; in the 
second place, to having found that Re 
deemer in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, 
I would give: him,in the name of the 
Master, the right hand of the church, though 
he could define nothing further of the great 
scheme of salvation. There is no danger to 
be apprehended if we lay great stress of 
Christian experience, though I can con” 
ceive of great danger if we are overcarefu] 
of theological distinctions. The desire for 
a pure life, the sense of spiritual illness is 
far better than any logical correctness of 
belief. I am inclined to think that there are 
some, whose belief is all right, who ought 
not to join the church; and that there are 
others who ought to join the church, though 
it might be difficult for them to state in any 
exact language what their intellectual con- 
victions are. 

In the second place, I constantly meet 
with an unaccountable misapprehension of 
the object of the church. This ignorance of 
the true meaning of churchmembersbip is a 
very serious bar to many. They have a 
feeling that to enter the church proper in 
their present sin-sick condition would be 
like rushing into the holy of holies with 
boots on and head covered. The church is 
made up of saints—though of this they may 
have a lingering doubt; or, at least, it ought 
to be. Everybody who belongs to it by the 
act of joining sets himself up as an example, 
spotless and blameless. That there is no 
reasonableness in the statement they may 
admit; but that it is true, or sufficiently so 
to make them hesitate long before coming 
out boldly on the Lord’s side, there seems 
to be no doubt. And it acts with peculiar 
force upon the very natures which would 
give character and strength to the church. 
The more sensitive and refined the person 
the more timidity you are apt to find, 
There are scores of men and women in my 
society who have—perhaps unconsciously— 
gone through that blessed experience which 
is so truly called a change of heart. They 
are thoughtful, conscientious, prayerful, 
trustful; and they have been almost ready 
to take the step a dozen times, but have 
waited for some more startling experience, 
which should make them good enough. As 
it is, they are only conscious of their weak- 
ness and unworthiness. Now, to my mind, 
that is precisely the state of heart in which 
one ought to be when he takes the im- 
portant step. There is more danger in 
feeling that you are quite good enough for 
God’s house than there is in feeling that 


you are unworthy of God’s notice. Humil- 
ity and self-abasement are the best 
doors through which to enter the 


church. It is very hard to get on 
with people who impress you as 
being awfully good; and when one thinks 
himself so far along that he omits from the 
Lord’s Prayer the petition to forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors he is not 
very good company for ordinary folk. 
When one has no sins to be forgiven the 
Church can make no appeal to him, since 
they that are whole need no physician. But 
when a man who has been toiling for wealth 
for twenty years learns, from its acquisi- 
tion, that he can’t buy what his soul wants 
most; that, as yet, he has found no satis- 
faction for the higher longings of his 
nature, and that the earth has no chamber 
in which that satisfaction is hidden, and 
then turns his eyes up ia wonder, in un- 
spoken prayer to Heaven—the Church, like 
a wise, strong, and faithful friend, takes him 
by the hand, leads him to the altar, and 
says: “ Kneel there, my son. Tell the whole 
story of the vanity of this world to your 
Saviour, throw yourself upon bis mercy, 
and have boundless faith in his love. He 
has suffered for you, has taken your heavy 
burden on his own. shoulders, and now 
promises to give you peace, ob! such peace, 
if you will give your heart to him. Ye 
who have grown tired of the world, its 
struggles and its follies, the Church is your 
refugeand yourhelp. Your choicest friend- 
ships have proved false, you have turned in 
something like disgust many atime from 
the hollowness of loud-mouthed pretension; 
but here you shall find rest for weariness, 
sweet and childlike trust for doubting, and 
the protecting love of God for the selfish 





» Who would become inextricably 


admiration and envy of men 4s the ship- 







wrecked mariner, struggling with the angry 
waves, which every minute threaten to en- 
gulph him, when about to give up and yield 
to his hard fate, feels unspeakable joy as 
the lifeboat heaves in sight, and almost 
hears the throbbing of his. grateful heart 
as stout arms drag him over the gunwale 
and cheery voices welcome him to a, place 
of safety, so should the man who has 
found out that this world is vanity and vex" 
ation of spirit feel when the dear Lord in 
his Church seeks to draw him into the 
place that is fortified by prayer, and praise, 
and the love of eternal things. 

But my sins, one cries aloud, what.can I 
do with them? I can’t bring them with 
me, and how can I leave them behind? No, 
brother, you. certainly cannot bring them 
with you; but the promise of Christ is that 
they shall be unstrapped from your 
shoulders. and youshall enter upon a new 
life. This is a miracle indeed. All shall be 
forgiven when you take the oath of allegi- 
ance to your Master. That marvel of the 
atonement, which no man can quite under” 
stand and which many reject because they 
cannot comprehend the logic of it, will reveal 
itself to your heart and draw you with 
unutterable gratitude into close relations 
with him who is at once friend, brother, 
Saviour. 

How can so many turn their backs on 
the communion after the invitation, so free- 
ly given? The minister’s heart grows sad 
within him and he feels that his preaching 
and praying are allin vain, as, with weary 
and oftentimes tearful eyes, he is made to 
feel that his people wish they could stay, 
but dare not. Opinions may be golden, 
but prejudices are made ofiron. Our early 
education, like a ghost, haunts us all our 
lives. Still, the dear Lord stands in his 
Church, grieved at your refusal to do what 
ordinary gratitude toward an earthly 
friend would prompt you to do. Eat, for 
the morsel is the type of your cry for help; 
drink, for the draught reminds you of the 
willing death which bought your soul; and 
no more dure to refuse the invitation of 
Jesus than you would dare to refuse that 
of your dear old father or mother when they 
ask you to come and sup with them. 








THE WELCOME HOME. 


AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED TO T. M. POST, D.D. 


BY MARY E. ©. WYETH. 


You remember, friend, in the vanished days, 
When thy silvery locks were brown, 

How thy kindly eyes met the trustful gaze 

Ofan eager child, full of tricksome ways, 

Whocried: ‘I’m going, my father says, 
With you to the college town! ”’ 

Ah, yes! thou friend of my childish years, 
I know thou dost not forget 

The haps and chances, the smiles and tears, 

The childish prattle, the hopes and fears, 

The merry mischief that fond endears 
That journey’s remembrance yet. 


Sweet day, when I but a careless child— 
Though a grave professor thou— 

By road and river with fancies wild 

And merry jesting the hours beguiled, 

Till thy brow unbent and thy kind eyes smiled, 
Ahme! Are they smiling now? 


Look back, dear friend, to that olden road, 
All day and far past the gloam, 
That we journeyed o’er. Ah! the motley load 
In that lumbering wagon queerly stowed! 
Yet, tired and jostled, at last we rode 
All safe to thy waiting home. 


When, grateful, ‘‘We’re home at last” you 
said, 

“No further this night to roam.” 

You mind, as you lifted my weary head, 

How a soft light beamed o’er the path that led 

To the open door, where one waiting said: 
**Dear love, you are welcome home.”’ 

So sweet that voice with its gentle tone 
Through my sleepy brain that thrilled, 

At its sound my heart, homesick I own, 

For the mother love so precious grown 

With one day’s absence, then made moan. 

Ah me! for the voice is stilled. 

And under the autumn skies to-day, 

Where the autumn leaves are brown, 

The hand that shaded the lamp’s soft ray, 

That streamed so fair on the homeward way, 

Is folded there to its rest away, 

Where the sere leaves flutter down. 

Yet methinks, O cherished and stricken friend, 

Though the way thou dost lonely roam 

Be dark and weary, that o’er its end 

A soft light shineth, and sweet tones blend 


In the words that down from the heavens de- 
scend— 


Blest words ‘‘ You are welcome Hom,” 





Sr. Lous, Nov. 7th, 1878. 









| THE LIVING AND THE DEAD. 


BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 





A FRUITFUL source of public demoral- 
ization is the indiscriminate and excessive 
laudation bestowed, after their removal by 
death, upon men who have occupied high 
and responsible stations, no matter how 
broad the contrast between them on the 
score of principle and practice, of example 
and meritoriousness. This is strikingly il- 
lustrated in the attempt, in certain quarters, 
official and otherwise, to crown with special 
honors two prominent American citizens 
recently deceased, but as opposite as light 
from darkness in their aims and achieve- 
ments—to wit, Millard Fillmore and Charles 
Sumner. Such perfunctory burning of in- 
cense ought to be strongly rebuked as often 
as provocation is given. 

Death is said to be a universal leveler; 
but, though it is no respecter of persons ‘+ 
cannot level up the evil deeds of one man 
nor level down the good deeds of another. 
It adds to no one’s virtues; it mitigates no 
one’s criminality. Not to speak ill of the 
dead has passed into a proverb; and, if this 
simply means that nothing unjust, nothing 
uncharitable, nothing untrue is to be said of 
the departed, it is worthy of acceptance. 
If, as is too often the case, it means that 
exceeding wickedness is to be hidden in the 
grave, and its conspicuous perpetrator, be- 
cause of his official standing, mourned and 
honored as one who deserves to be classed 
among the illustrious men of the land, then 
it is a profligate injunction. If, having 
finished their earthly career, eminent saints 
may be canonized, then no valid reason can 
be given why distinguished sinners. ,, uose 
race is ended, should not be pilloried in the 
service of justice and righteousness ; espe- 
cially when attempts are made in high places 
to whitewash their character. 

Millard Fillmore, as President of the 
United States in 1850, by his signature, gave 
to the iniquitous Fugitive Slave Bill its 
validity, and its vigorous enforcement by 
his executive zeal—under the provisions of 
which every person humanely furnishing 
food or shelter to a fugitive slave, with a 
view to eluding his pursuers, was liable to a 
fine of one thousand dollars, and an ad- 
ditional fine to the same amount for dam- 
ages, and also to six months’ imprisonment. 
It struck down every safecuard of personal 
liberty even to those who were free—the 
right of trial by jury being denied, and the 
decision of a slave commissioner being sub- 
stituted therefor. It opened the door to 
universal slave-hunting -at the North, and 
was enacted to be summarily and remorse- 
lessly carried into execution, let the con- 
sequences be what they might. It sent such 
distress and terror as no language can 
depict into every free colored family; 
forced a calamitous flight to Canada or 
elsewhere out of the country of such 
as at apy period, near or remote, had made 
their escape from the house of bondage; 
and subjected to pains and penalties many 
compassionate and brave spirits, because 
they were determined to ‘‘ make their 
shadow as the night in the midst of the 
noonday, hide the outcast, and bewray not 
him that wandered.” Its ruthless execution 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
other places—even at the point of the bay- 
onet and the mouth of the cannon—created 
the most intense excitement, accompanied 
by such a conflict of feeling and opinion as 
to make a bloody issue imminent. 





“Then said the Pacha: ‘Slaves, 

Render yourselves !—tNey have abandoned you: 

What hope of refuge, or retreat, or aid? 

We grant your lives.’ ‘Grant that which is thine 
own,’ 

Cried one, and fell upon his sword and died! 

Another: ‘ God, and man, and hope abandon me; 

But I to them and to myself remain 

Constant ;’ he bowed his head and his heart burst. 

A third exclaimed: ‘ There is a refuge, tyrant! 

Where thou darest not pursue, and canst not harm, 

Shouldst thou pursue; there we shall meet again.’ 

Then held his breath, and, after a brief spasm, 

The indignant spirit cast its mortal garment 

Among the slain—dead earth upon the earth !” 


Ah! what widespread gloom, what 
thronging horrors attended the passage and 
enforcement of that accursed law, which 
yet was no law! How stinging was the re- 
proach, how terrible the condemnation it 
evoked from the friends of freedom and 
humanity in Europe, and what jeers from 
the enemies of republican government! 
Then, too, to remember that its support 





was made a test of fidelity to the Union, to 
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tbe Constitution, and, most insultivg of all, | clots bill which gave birth to them, but | the city and county, in the main corridor, 


to “liberty and law’! ‘Thus Mr. Fill- 
more, in his Message to the United States 
Senate, dated Feb. 2ist, 1851,.in- answer. to 
Mr. Clay’s ‘‘resolutions of inquiry. relative 
to the Boston riot”’—meaning the successful 
escape from the court-room of an. alleged 
fugitive slave, by the connivance of a few 
sympathizing colored spectators—branded 
this humane act. as a “ gross violation of 
the law,” as a ‘‘high-handed contempt of 
the authority of the United States, perpe- 
trated by a band of lawless confederates in 
the very temple of justice /’’ but, to moder- 
ate the wrath of Messrs. Clay, Calhoun & 
Co., apologetically adding: ‘‘ Among a peo- 
ple whose sentiment is liberty and law such 
an outrage could only be the result of sud- 
den violence, unhappily too much unpre- 
pared for to be successfully resisted”! Nor 
did he stop here; for ‘it would be melan- 
choly indeed,” he continued, ‘‘if we were 
obliged to regard this outbreak against the 
Constitution and legal authority of the 
Government as proceeding from the general 
feeling of the people on the spot which is 
proverbially called the Oradle of American 
Liberty! Such, undoubtedly, is not the 
fact, »). It violates the law, and de- 
fies the authorities of the Government, and 
disgraces those concerned in it, their aiders 
and abettors.” What greater incoherency 
of speech is possible, even where reason is 
utterly dethroned? Slave-catching made 
compatible with “the very temple of jus- 
tice”? and ‘‘the Cradle of American Lib- 
erty"! Horresco referens / 


In order that henceforth there should be 
no repetition of such a “ gross violation of 
the law,” Mr. Fillmore proceeded: in the 
same Message to request Congress to em- 
power him to call out the militia, and place 
the same “under the control of any civil 
officer of the United States, as he niay deem 
necessary, to aid him in executing the law, 
or suppressing such combinations,” without 
the previous issuing of a proclamation com- 
manding insurgents to disperse, etc.; be- 
cause ‘‘such a proclamation in aid of the 
civil authority would often deteat the whole 
object, by giving such notice to such persons 
intended to be arrested that they would be 
enabled to fly or secrete themselves.” 


Three days prior to this request to be in- 
vested with a power never conferred upon 
any President, in any emergency, Mr. Fill- 
more issued in hot haste a proclamation in 
reference to the slave rescue aforesaid, 
directing that prosecutions be commenced 
against all persons who shall have made 
themselves aiders or abettors in this flagi- 
tious. offense and that they be immediately 
arrested and brought to condign punish- 
ment.” Yet two years before, while a can- 
didate for the Vice-Presidency, he declared : 
“‘T regard slavery as an evil, but one with 
which the National Government has nothing to 
do. By the Constitution of the United 
States the whole power over that question 
is vested in the several states where the in- 
stitution is tolerated.” Two years after- 
ward he invokes Congress to entrust him 
with uvlimited power to wield, at his discre- 
tion and without previous warning, the 
whole civil and military force of the nation, 
in order that all those who have fled to the 
North from the yokes and fetters, the 
stripes and tortures of Southern slavery 
may be successfully run down and returned 
to their wrathful masters,whose exultant cry 
then was: " 

“Qh! never again will the prey escape, 
When we faint, and the scent grows cold ; 
For every man in the conqugged North 
To aid in the hunt is sold. 
The old, the young, the weak, the great 
Are bound alike by the law 


To follow the trail till the negro’s throat 
Is locked in the bloodhound’s j aw! 
“In the thoroughfares of their proudest marts 
We'll hunt by night and day; 
Bometimes be seen in old State Street, 
Sometimes along Broadway; 
And oft in City of Brotherly Love 
The worn-out slave shall fall, 
For many & chase we’ll have around 
Old Independence Hall! 
“ And boldly shall we claim theright 
To hunt where’er we will, 
In Concord’s streets, in Lexington, 
Yea, upon Bunker’s Hill! 
They’ll hear the shriek of the flying slave, 
And the crack of the driver’s scourge . 
Where the soldier’s bare feet pressed the snow 
On the road to Valley Forge!” 


Such were the revolting scenes witnessed 
under the administration of Mr. Fillmore, 
whose constitutional right and imperative 
moral duty it was to have vetoed the atro- 
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which he signed with alacrity, as a peace- 
offering to the Southern Moloch and for 
political ends.. His life was prolonged 
twenty-four years after he affixed the fatal 
signature; but there never once fell from his 
lips an expression of shame or ‘sorrow that 
he had done so evil adeed. True, some one 
now reports him to have said privately in 
1863 “that he never did anything with 
more regret, but he believed it necessary for 
the preservation of the country.” §So they 
reasoned of old, when conspiring for the 
crucifixion of Jesus: ‘‘ It is better that one 
man should die than that a whole nation 
should perish.” To do evil that good may 
come is an ancient device, and in all ages it 
has been the refuge of timeservers and op- 
pressors of every type. It is ruling God 
out of the universe, but nothing comes of 
the experiment but scathing retribution. 
‘* Woe unto them that decree unrighteous 
decrees, and that write grievousness which 
they have prescribed; to turn aside the 
needy from judgment, and to take away the 
right from the poor of my people, that 
widows may be their prey and that they 
may rob the fatherless. And what will ye 
do in the day of visitation and in the desos 
lation which shall come from far? To 
whom will ye flee for help ?” 

«‘ This is true glory and renown, when God, 

Looking on the earth, with approbation marks 
The just man, and divulges him through Heaven. 


To all his angels, who with true applause 
Recount his praises.” 


A religious journal says that Mr. Fill- 
more ‘‘ was neither better nor worse than 
his time.” That was doubtless just as true 
of Pilate, who quite as reluctantly yielded 
to the clamor for the death of Jesus and 
who was equally anxious to keep the 
peace! The same journal adds: ‘‘ Some of 
the Abolitionists have just tried to excite 
popular indignation against him on ac- 
count of the Fugitive Slave Law, which he 
signed and enforced; but their efforts were 
futile. With regard to that measure and 
to everything else Mr. Fillmore merely did 
what the majority of his countrymen then 
wished him to do, and we now hold the gen- 
eration rather than the individual respon- 
sible for the legal outrage!” That plea is 
broad enough to cover all the personal mis- 
deeds that have ever been committed, and 
thus to relieve mankind of all criminality ; 
for, if no individual is to be held strictly ac- 
countable, no ‘‘ generation” can be justly 
visited. ‘‘And Pilate said again unto 
them, What will ye then that I shall do 
unto him whom ye call the King of the 
Jews? And they cried out the more ex- 
ceedingly, Crucify him! And so Pilate, 
willing to content the people,” being neither 
better nor worse, ‘‘released Barabbas unto 
them, and delivered Jesus, when he had 
scourged him, to be crucified.” Well an- 
swered Peter and John, when put to the 
trial: ‘‘ Whether it be right in the sight of 
God to hearken unto you more than unto 
God, judge ye!” And great was the lamen- 
tation of the prophet in his day: ‘‘ They 
alllie in wait for blood; they hunt every 
man his brother with a net. That they 
may do evil with both hands earnestly, the 
prince asketh and the judge asketh fora 
reward; and the great man, he uttereth his 
mischievous desire: so they wrap tt up. 
The best of them is a brier; the most 
upright is sharper than a thorn-hedge.” 
Alas! that in our own day there is so little 
of this fidelity of impeachment and bold- 
ness of utterance against iniquity in high 
places. 

During the terrible struggle for the over- 
throw of the Republic, where stood Mr. 
Fillmore? Where or when was his voice 
heard in denunciation of the Rebellion or 
in patriotic support of President Lincoln’s 
administration? Was not such ignoble 
non-commitalism another proof of his re- 
creancy to the cause of freedom and hu- 
manity ? 

Yet at a recent meeting of the Fine Arts 
Academy, at Buffalo, Mr. Fillmore was eu- 
logized as a man distinguished alike for so- 
cial and civic virtues, for the conscientious- 
ness of his actions, and the purity of his 
life; a man ‘“‘ whom we first came to love, 
and then to revere, as we do homage 
to truth, honor, and justice”; for whom 
‘a nation’s dirge still vibrates on our 
ears,” and in whose honor “‘a full-length 
statue of heroic size should be placed in the 
stately civic edifice now being erected by 








and a similar one, or, at least, a bust, in the 
principal hall of justice in the same build- 
ing.” And, more astounding than this, the 
legislature of Massachusetts, while conse- 
crating the memory of Charles Sumner for 
his championship of the cause of equal 
rights, passes a series of resolutions, by a 
unanimous vote of both houses, declaring 
the signer of the Fugitive Slaye Bill entitled 
to “the affectionate remembrance of the 





THE PRESIDENT AND THE KEL- 
LOGG GOVERNMENT. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


In'a previous article, entitled ‘‘ The Pres- 
ident and Louisiana,” it was remarked that 
the facts in relation to the official action of 
the President with reference to the Louisi- 
ana question group themselves under four 
heads. The first is his order to the United 
States marshal at New Orleans, on the 8d 
of December, 1872, to enforce the orders of 
the Federal courts—meaning Judge Durell’s 
court. The second is his telegram to Act- 
ing Governor Pinchback, on the 12th of De- 
cember, 1872. Both were sent through At- 
torney-General Williams. Yet he was act- 
ing under the authority of the President; 
and, hence, the responsibility of the action 
attaches to him. 

The two remaining official acts of the 
President bearing on the question we have 
in his special message to Congress on the 
25th of February, 1878, and his Louisiana 
proclamation, issued on the 22d of May, 
1878. These we propose to consider in this 
article. 

1. THz Presment’s Messace. — The 
status of things at the time of the message 
was as follows: Acting Governor Pinch- 
back, having been recognized and sustained 
by the President, as we showed in a former 
article, without any authority of law for so 
doing, was succeeded, on the second Mon- 
day in January, 1873, by William P. Kel- 
logg, declared by the Lynch Board of Can- 
vassers to be elected as governor of the 
state. The President recognized him as 
the lawful governor and the legislature 
hitherto recognized as the lawful legisla- 
ture, and gave to both the support and pro- 
tection of the Federal Government. He 
kept troops in readiness for this purpose, 
and clearly indicated his intention to put 
down any resistance tothe authority thus 
installed in power. Nothing can be clearer, 
in the light of the evidence furnished by 
the report of the Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, than that this 
Government which the President thus rec- 
ognized and sustained, and was sustaining 
atthe time of the message, had no legit- 
imate title to power under the laws of 
Louisiana. The evidence of this fact was 
before the President, since the report pre- 
ceded the message. It was shown in the 
preliminary report made by Scnator Mor- 
ton, the chairman of the committee, in re- 
spect to presidential electors in Louisiana, 
and by the subsequent report of the com- 
mittee, that both the governor and the 
legislature had been counted into office by 
a board of canvassers without any official 
returns. It was equally shown that Judge 
Durell had most outrageously exceeded his 
jurisdiction in his restraining orders, in his 
order declaring the Lynch Board to be the 
lawful one, and in his order for seizing the 
state house. It was known to the President 
that the electoral vote of the Grant electors 
of Louisiana had been rejected by the two 
houses of Congress, on the ground that the 
pretended canvass made by the Lynch 
Board was 80 made without any official re- 
turns; and that the same objection was 
equally applicable to the state officers and 
members of the legislature declared by tho 
same board to have been elected. 

These facts were within the knowledge 
of the President when he sent his message 
to Congress, calling its attention to the sub- 
ject, and declaring his purpose, in the event 
of no action on its part, to continue his ad- 
herence to that government which he had 
hithcrto recognized. The message in form 
is a virtual invitation to Congress to take 
action in the premises, correcting or con- 
firming the President’s course according to 
its judgment. We say that it was such in 
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form. Yet the President. was aware that 
in seven days after the sending of the mes- 
sage, that Congress would cease to be, and 
that in the hurry and crowd of business at 


‘the close of the session there would be no 


opportunity for taking up and disposing of 
so grave a question. He asked Congress 
to act so late in the session that he could 
not reasonably suppose that any action 
would be had. We do not say that he post- 
poned the message up to almost the time 
of adjournment in order that no action 
might take place; but we do say that he 
ought to have submitted the matter to Con- 
gtess at a much earlier period in the geg- 
Sion, provided he expected to derive any 
light from its action. The failure of Con- 
gress to act at all he subsequently con- 
strued into a tacit recognition of the Kel- 
logg government. That he meant to ge 
cure this failure, and then make use of it, 
we by no means assert; yet all candid per- 
sons must see that the President was, at 
least, exceedingly unfortunate in the lateness 
of sending his message to Congress, pro- 
vided he really meant to have it do any- 
thing on the subject 

There are some admissions and state. 
ments in this message that deserve a word 
or two of comment. For example, the 
President says in the way of admission that 
‘recent investigation of the said election 
has developed so many frauds and forgeries 
as to make it doubtful what candidates re- 
ceived a majority of the votes actually 
cast.” And does the President of the 
United States think himself justified in 
using the Federal power to sustain a state 
government when he admits it to be“ doubt- 
ful” whether that government has been 
elected or not? Will he continue this sup- 
port in the presence of such a doubt? The 
truth is that the ‘‘ recent investigation ”’ to 
which he referred did not and does not 
leave a shadow, of doubt as to the illegality 
of the Kellogg government. Officers of 
law counted in upon estimates, without any 
election returns, are not legally elected ; and 
to pretend that they are, or that there is 
any just ground for doubt on the question, 
is to fly in the face of common sense, as wel 
as law. 

So, too, the President says that he de- 
clined to interfere in the controversy until 
a suit was brought in the Circuit Court of 
the United States; and then, ‘‘ finding that 
resistance was made to the judicial process 
in that suit,” he “ directed the United States 
marshal to enforce such process, and to use, 
if necessary, troops for that purpose.” The 
facts do not accord with this statement. 
The order to the marshal sent December 
8d, 1872, does not refer to any judicial 
process as having been issued or resisted, 
It simply tells him to ‘‘ enforce the decrees 
and mandates of the United States Courts, 
no matter by whom resisted.” When this 
order was sent Judge Durell had not yet per- 
petrated the usurpation of directing the 
state house to be seized. This outrage did 
not come until two days afterward. There 
was no resistance to any process of the 
United States Court at the time when the 
President sent his order to the marsbal. 
The order was in advance of any such fact; 
and, hence, the President did not and could 
not, as he says he did, find such a resistance. 
He may have feared it, and taken this meas 
ure of precaution to put down a possible 
resistance ; yet his fears did not create the 
fact itself. 

The President in his message rests the 
defense of his course on the decisions of the 
courts of the state in regard to the Lynch 
Board of Canvassers. Asa matter of fact, 
however, the Supreme Court of the state 
had not decided any question involving the 
legality of this board, or of its proceedings, 
at the time when the President sent bis 
telegram to Pinchback and recognized him 
as the acting governor of the state and the 
legislature organized in Mechanics’ Institute 
as the lawful legislature. His first recogni 
tion is without this plea of defense. As % 
matter of law, the President, though om 
a lawyer himself, yet guided by his = 
adviser, ought to have known these en 
things: First, that the p se saree ae 
tween what are called the Kellogg an ee 
McEnery governments—is not judicial in 
nature, and, hence, cannot be settled by apy 
court. Secondly, that the Supreme Court, 
even if it had jurisdiction, never had 





question before it, The proper 
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were not in the record of the case before | ference and they at no time amounted to | Kellogg government. He knew, also, that THE SECRET OF PROCYON. 


the Court; and, hence, its decision of that 
case concludes nothing as to the question 
whether the Kellogg government is or is 
not the lawful government of the state. 
Either of these reasons, to speak of no 
others, is a complete answer to this part of 
the President’s message. If the President 
does wrong in interfering with the local 
government of a state, he does so upon his 
own responsibility ; and he cannot in law 
appeal to the decisions of state courts as 
cancelling that responsibility. Suppose the 
courts of a state should decide that a body 
of insurgents constitute the lawful govern- 
ment of the state, and that the President 
should be called upon by the lawful gov- 
ernment to suppress the insurrection, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the law enacted 
by Congress in 1795, would it do for him to 
sustain the insurgents and install them in 
power on the decisions of state courts? 
Not at all. He has nothing to do with these 
decisions when acting in the emergency for 
which Congress has provided. As the Su- 
preme Court of the United States said in 
respect to the Dorr Rebellion, the President 
is for the time being and for the purpose of 
carrying the law into effect “‘the sole and 
exclusive judge of the existence of the facts” 
recited in the law. He acts upon his own 
official responsibility and cannot transfer 
it to anybody else. 

9, Tur PRESIDENT’s LOUISIANA PROCLA- 
MATION.—On the 18th of May, 1873, Wil- 
liam P. Kellogg, the de facto governor of 
Louisiana, addressed the following com- 
munication to the President: 

“ Sir: —Domestie violence existing in sev- 
eral parishes of this state, which the state au- 
thorities are unable to suppress without great 

nse and danger of b , and the 
legislature not being in session, and it being 
impossible to convene the legislature in 
time to meet the emergency, I respectfully 
make application, under the fourth section 
of Article Four of the Constitution of the 
United States, for a sufficient military force 
of the United States Government to enable 
the state authorities to suppress insurrec- 
tion and domestic violence.” 

What is the case which the de facto gov- 

ernor presents? It is that of ‘‘ domestic 
violence esisting in several parishes of this 
state which the state authorities are unable 
to suppress without great expense and danger 
of bloodshed.” What is the case which the 
law of 1795 presents, and in the presence 
of which the President is authorized to 
interpose with the Federal power? It is 
in these words: ‘‘In case of an insurrec- 
tion in any state against the government 
thereof, it shall be lawful,” etc. There 
is a wide difference between the two cases. 
Mr. Kellogg does not set forth the case of 
an insurrection against the government of 
Louisiana; but simply speaks of “ domestic 
violence existing in several parishes of this 
state.” By his own showing, the state 
authorities are competent to suppress this 
‘violence”; yet they cannot do so ‘‘ withou, 
great expense and danger of bloodshed.” Hag 
it, then, indeed, come to this, that governors, 
even supposing them to be lawfully elected, 
are to run to Washington or send there for 
Federal troops to put down ‘‘ domestic vio- 
lence” which they cannot suppress ‘ with- 


' out great expense and danger of bloodshed” ? 


Every riot is an instance of “domestic 
violence,” and it often costs money and 
bloodshed to put it down; but not every 
riot isan insurrection against the govern- 
ment of the state in which it occurs. The 
state authorities are expected to preserve 
the peace within their own jurisdiction; 
and the Federal power, under the law of 
1795, which is the authoritative interpreta- 
tion of the protective clause in the Consti- 4 
tution, is to interpose only in the case of 
&n actual insurrection against the state 
government. The de facto governor pre- 
sents no such case. 

Moreover, itis well known that no such 
case existed at the time or has existed dur- 
ing the whole of these troubles. There has 
at no time been an organized body of men 


. in military array against the existing gov- 


ernment of Louisiana, seeking its subver- 


8ion by force of arms; and nothing less 


than this is an insurrection against the gov- 


ernment. It is true that there have been 


disturbances of the public peace in Louis- 


. jana, and that there had been such disturb- 
, §2ces in a few localities, chiefly in one, 


just prior to this application ; yet even 
Were quelled without Federal inter- 





an insurrection against the Government. 
What would have occurred but for the atti- 
tude of the President we do not know. We 
are simply speaking of what did occur, and 
not of possible events. 

Turning now to the President’s proclama- 
tion, issued May 22d, 1878, we find it to 
consist of seven recitals in the preamble 
and an official command to “said turbu- 
lent and disorderly persons to disperse and 
retire peaceably to their respective abodes 
within twenty days from this date,” and 
thereafter submit themselves to the laws of 
the state. We place Governor Kellogg’s 
statement of the case in juxtaposition with 
the President’s first recital for the conve- 
nience of a comparison. The Governor 
says: ‘‘ Domestic violence existing in several 
parishes of this state, which the state au- 
thorities are unable to suppress without 
great expense and danger of bloodshed.” 
The President says: ‘‘ Whereas, under the 
pretense that William P. Kellogg, the pres- 
ent (executive of Louisiana, and the officers 
associated with him in the state adminis- 
tration, were not duly elected, certain tur- 
bulent and disorderly persons have com- 
bined together with force and arms to re- 
sist the laws and constituted authorities of 
said state.” A moment’s comparison shows 
that the President states a case of which he 
had not been officially informed by the Gov- 
ernor. ‘‘ Domestic violence” is the case 
put by the Governor. The word “ insur- 
rection’ does not occur in his statement of 
facts, but only in his prayer for relief. 
The President’s case is that of “certain 
turbulent and disorderly persons, who have 
combined together with force and arms 
to resist the laws and constituted authorities 
of said state”; and that, too, on the pre- 
tense which the President sets forth. 
Where did he get this information? Cer- 
tainly not from Kellogg, the only authentic 
source from which he could derive it for 
the purposes of his own action. Moreover, 
the case, as he states it, is not one of ‘in- 
surrection ” in actual existence; but simply 
of a combination of persons intending, as the 
President thinks, to get up an insurrection 
against ‘‘the constituted authorities” of 
the state. They have simply combined for 
this purpose; but whether they will pro- 
ceed to overt acts or not he does not know. 
Now, we submit in all candor that this is 
not the case which the law describes. The 
law says: ‘“‘In case of an insurrection in 
any state against the government thereof.” 
It is not a law to prevent insurrections or to 
anticipate them; but to put them down 
when they exist. Then and then only 
can the Federal power lawfully interfere, 
The President, by his own showing, had not 
before him the case which the law stotes, 

The second recital of the proclamation 
declares that “‘it has been duly certified by 
the proper local authorities and judicially 
determined by the inferior and superior 
courts of said state that said officers are 
entitled to hold their offices respectively and 
execute and discharge the 
thereof.” If by ‘‘the local authorities” he 
meant the Lynch Board of Canvassers, then 
he had before him the evidence that their 
proceedings were wholly illegal. And as 
to the decisions of state courts, as we have 
already said, they could not legally form 
any basis for his action. And, besides this, 
there had been no decisions and there 
never have been any with the proper parties 
in the record to test the question. 

The third recital declares that ‘ Con- 
gress at its late session, upon a due consid- 
eration of the subject, tacitly recognized 
the said executive and his associates, then 
as now in office, by refusing to take any 
action with respect thereto.” This recital 
isgravely at fault. The subject came before 
Congress just on the eve of its adjournment; 
and, hence, too late in the session for the 


‘* due consideration” of which the President 


speaks. There was simply no action upon 
it; and to eonstrue this into a tacit recog- 
nition of the Kellogg government by Con- 
gress is a kind of special pleading not au. 
thorized by the facts. The President must. 
have known the character of the report of 
the Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, in respect to which no action 
had been taken. He knew, too, that the 
two houses of Congress had rejected the 
vote of the Grant electors in Louisiana, for 
reasons that were just as applicable to the 


functions 





Mr. Ray had appeared before the senate, in 
February, 1878, with credentials in due form 
signed by Kellogg and certifying to the fact 
that he had been elected by the legislature 
to fill the vacancy in the Senate occasioned 
by Kellogg’s resignation; and that, in con- 
sequence of the disclosures made, he was 
not admitted to his seat. He knew, too, 
that the Senate had declined to act upon the 
credentials of Pinchback, for the same 
reason. These facts are very far from sus- 
taining the President’s theory that Congress 
had ‘‘tacitly recognized” Kellogg and his 
associates in office, or in any way committed 
itself to an approval of the President’s 
course. His inference is very much broader 
than his premises. 

Passing by the fourth, sixth, and seventh 
recitals, which call for no comment, we 
notice that the President, obviously allud- 
ing in the fifth recital to the law of 1807, 
falls into the serious mistake of assuming 
that in the case ‘‘ of obstruction to the laws” 
of any state he is authorized, upon being 
applied to by the proper state authority, to 
call forth the militia of any other state or 
states or to use the land or naval forces of 
the United States for the purpose of ‘‘ caus- 
ing the laws to be duly executed.” This is 
a mistake in the interpretation of the statute. 
The “‘ obstruction to the laws” must, by the 
very language of the statute, be such an 
obstruction as amounts to an insurrection 
against the government of thestate. Not 
every obstruction is of this character; and 
where this is wanting the President has no 
right of action under the law. It is not his 
business to remove all obstructions to state 
laws, but such only as are insurrectionary 
against the state government; and by the 
showing of the first recital, as well as by 
that of Kellogg’s application, no such ob- 
struction to the laws of Louisiana existed at 
the time of the proclamation. 

We thus bring against this proclamation, 
considered as stating a basis for action, the 
twofold objection of legal incorrectness and 
insufficiency. Thesimple truth is, there was 
no case before the President to justify the 
interference of the Federal Government at 
all. His own statement does not make such 
acase and it did not exist in point of fact, 
The President’s command to the “‘ turbulent 
and disorderly persons to disperse and re- 
tire peaceably to their respective abodes 
within twenty days from this date” is, 
hence, little short of being ludicrous. It 
could not be obeyed, since there was no 
body or bodies of men assembled and ar- 
rayed with ‘‘force and arms” against the 
Government. The idea of putting down by 
the military power an insurrection against a 
state government that exists only on paper, 
and which even the paper itself does not 
show to be a living reality, may be reckoned 
as one of the inventions of the nineteenth 
century. 

The reader may be assured that this ex- 
position of the President’s official conduct 
in respect to Louisiana has to the writer 
been an unwelcome task, undertaken from 
a deep conviction that a most terrible 
wrong has been done, that public sentiment 
throughout the land ought to protest against 
it, and that the Congress of the United 
States ought to correct it. Of the motives 
of the President we have said nothing. Of 
his public acts we have spoken freely. The 
case is precisely the one to which the Su- 
preme Court of the United States referred 
when it said: ‘‘ Undoubtedly, if the Pres- 
ident, in exercising this power, shall fall 
into error, or invade the rights of the people 
of the state, it would be in the power of Con. 
gress to apply the proper remedy.”” We do 
not see how it is possible to have a clearer 
case of official mistake, to say the least, 
than that which is furnished by the history 
of the Louisiana troubles; and if it be not 
corrected it will remain on the record as 
one of the worst possible precedents. The 
Republican party had better wash itself 
clear and clean of all responsibility for this 
mistake; and, being the party in power, it 
can only do so by demanding that the cor- 
rective remedy shall be applied. It is a 
dark blot on our political history, and, un- 
less wiped out, it.will be a dark blot on the 
history of the Republican party. A party 
that will make itself particeps criminis in 
such a wrong, with the power of correct-;{/ 
ing it, may. ag well congider its days ss 
numbered. Shanti 











BY H. H. 


ALONE twosat and talked. None but the night 
Could hear; unless perchance some angel 
paused 
Above them, wondering sadly what might 
mean 
The music of such words, and whence the Hight 
Which through the darkness lit their faces. 
First 
The man’s yoice murmured, soft as sound of 
pines 
In summer, and yet deep as sound of seas: 
‘“*Darling, know you the story of the Star Pro- 
cyon?” 
**No, dear love,’’ was whispered low 
In tone ineffable—so loving that 
Each ripple of the air it stirred fell warm, 
Like kisses, on the face of him who spoke. 
“Tell it tome.’’ ‘ Beloved!’ then he said, 
And drew her closer still: ‘For years, and 
years 
Astronomers had watched Procyon. No 
Man knew and none could find the secret law 
Ry which he moved. At last one wiser than 
The others said: ‘ Procyon’s law is this: 
He moves around another star. As men 
Count years, a generation lives and dies 
While once he journeys round his orbit.’ Then 
Until he died this wise man ever searched 
To find Procyon’s star; but searched in vain. 
Near half a century ago he died; 
And since that day astronomers have been 
Still seeking for that star’— ‘And have not 
found 
It yet, dear love!” cried she, with cheeks 
aflame 
And voice that rang. ‘‘ How glorious a joy, 
Proeyon’s love revealing, sheltering 
Iteelf at once. O Love! I know now why 
You tell this tale!’’ ‘But, Sweet, it is not 
told,” 
He said. “It ends not as youthink. Tome 
The end is beautiful, triumphant still. 
Just as last winter melted into spring, 
One cloudless night a patient watcher saw, 
Faint in the furthest sky, Procyon’s star. 
The century’s prediction was fulfilled, 
Procyon’s deep allegiance revealed, 
The law eternal of his being known. 
Henceforth he journeys, shining as before, 
And high in radiant realms of million stars 
The star he loves still sitteth crowned and 
safe 
From common eyes. But, think you, Love, no 
10" 
Has #8 Procyon’s faithful heart because 
At last to earnest lovers of the truth 
His truth stands proven and his sovereign star 
Acknowledged?” 
Silence made the answer words 
Came not to give. One tear rolled down the 
firia, 
Stronz hand which held the woman’s cheek 
close-pressed. 
She dr2 it closer still, and closer. Low 
The di: and tender voice went on: “ Dear 
L:.ve! 
Greatest, of all great things is patience. Souis 
Are set in changeless orbits, and their timer 
Are in the hollow of God’s hand. A man 
May bravely bide his hour, when planets wait 
For eenturies. Eternity provides 
Full resurrection even for hopes that dic.” 
The voice was not so brave as were the words. 
The voice was human, and a great love shook 
The breast in which the steadfast spirit dwelt- 
One word the woman spaxe—more sob than 
word: 
“Yes!"? Only that one word. 
In silence then 
They parted, as those part who, loving more 
Than life, know not if life or death beyond 
The parting lie. Yet tearlessly they woxt, 
Their eyes fixed on the sparkling space, where 
bright 
Among the brightest orbs Procyon shone, 
Lonely, triumphant, following his star. 





DR. STORRS BEFORE THE COUN- 
CIL. 





BY PROF. WILLIAM ©. WILKINSON. 


Ir was very evident to the attentive ob- 
server that the two pastors entered the 
Council already wrought to the best tension 
of their faculties. Whatever they were capa- 
ble of in their highest mood, that they were 
pretty sure of accomplishing on the present 
occasion. In every most casual remark in- 
terjected by either of them, at any prelim- 
inary point in the proceedings, there was to 
be noted the complete absence on the part 
of the’speaker of the least sloth or reluct- 
ance in his mental movement. On the 
other hand, not a flutter of discomposure 
was discernible; to evince a state of inward 
activity on their part which, though highly 
‘excited, was still something less than 
supreme, or which, being too highly ex- 
eked, was consciously unready for strife, 
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It was manifestly going tobe one of those 
moments with the pastors, so rare in any 
human experience, when an occasion felt 
to be great was just fairly and equally 
matched by great felicity of felt personal 
preparation to meet it. 

The greater task fellto the lot of Dr. 
Storrs. On him it devolved to impress a 
momentum on the comparatively inert 
mass of mind and conscience congregated 
in the Council—a momentum - favorable to 
the cause which he pleaded. It was at the 
same time an awing and an inspiring task. 
Whatever was august and venerable in the 
eyes of a loyal and traditional Congrega. 
tionalist was nobly represented in that 
numerous and frequent presence. No 
audience could have been collected from 
the whole population of the land that 
would appeal much more powerfully than 
did this to the generous oratoric ambition 
of a man with the personal and ancestral 
instincts and antecedents of Dr. Storrs. 
There was apparently sufficient sympathy 
among the delegates with his cause to 
afford a needed sense of support to the 
orator; but evidently, too, there was not 
sympathy sufficient either to render exer- 
tion on his part unnecessary or to excite in 
bim a disqualifying enthusiasm. He 
seemed to be just fortunately buoyed and 
ballasted, both at once, by the occasion. 

What the Council needed was to be 
launched on the sea of debate which it 
should ride. Dr. Storrs’s business was to 
launch it. He found it inert and massive, 
hanging in the ways. The great lift and 
shove that should start it must come from 
his hands. I mean that the Council ap- 
peared at the first to pause in a certain 
grave suspense of misgiving, as in the pres 
ence of unknown issues, thatit might per- 
haps have been wiser to postpone, instead of 
provoking. To impress the controlling 
movement upon a moral mass in this ambig- 
uous state of inertia was a work worthy of 
Hercules. And Hercules performed it. 
The Council was set in a good energy of 
mental and moral molecular vibration that 
lasted throughout the session, by that first 
great speech of Dr. Storrs. Every stroke 
of the mighty oratory added its increment 
of intense and fine agitation. 

Dr. Storrs rose, a large figure, tall, with 
a scholarlike stoop at the shoulders. The 
physical mass of the man helped the moral 
weight and force of the orator. It was 
rather impressive to see the ready but not 
impatient speaker, after rising to begin, 
yield to some slight occasions for delay, 
occurring several times in succession, slow- 
ly swinging himself halfway round as he 
resumed his seat, with a sense, the observer 
could imagine, of sufficient power in re- 
serve to bide tranquilly his full-come hour. 

As he proceeded to speak, the voice im- 
pressed the hearer. Rich, sweet, strong, 
sound, clear, it was a full, fit vehicle to bear 
any weight of thought or passion the own- 
er might bave to imposeupon it. Next the 
artistic—or, if not artistic, then the marvel- 
ously felicitous—natural articulation and 
enunciation commanded your attention. 
Scarcely more than one or two final sylla- 
bles escaped my hearing throughout the 
near two hours and a half of the speech, 
and I occupied a seat under the gallery, 
directly opposite the speaker, to one side of 
him. A certain tone of culture and finish 
in it made the mere pronunciation an 
agreeable entertainment to the fastidious 
ear. There was the cultivated English 
rendering of the er in accented syllables 
(verging toward “clark” for ‘‘clerk,” for 
example)—generally a note of the choicest 
elocutionary breeding. Beyond these more 
mechanical traits of the speaking, you ob- 
served also a musical rhythm and cadence 
in the delivery of the long, somewhat Choate- 
like periods, which, however, while always 
harmonious, grew & little wearisome, per- 
haps, at length, from the monotony of its 
recurring variety. The elocution, like the 
rhetoric, of the address was too much on 
one level—a high level of stateliness and dig- 
nity. Sharp contrasts in pitch, in volume, 
in rate, in emphasis were wanting in the 
delivery, as they were first, no doubt, want- 
ing in the conception. The habit in deliv- 
ery had unquestionably, however, reacted 
in turn upon the habit of conception, and 
helped to fix it in that sustained loftiness of 
mood which seems not quite artistic enough 
chiefly in that it impresses you as being tee 
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artistic. But violent contrast may be- 
come s mere habit, as well as monotcny, 
with a speaker. Mr. Beecher is probably as 
much an example of the one tendency as 
Dr. Storrs is of the other. And, while no 
art can be so fine as great Nature in her 
great moods, for my own part, [ much prefer 
conscientious, disciplined art to Nature, 
where Nature’s magnificent wantonness has 
been humored into mere lazy and slovenly 
habit. 

Dr. Storrs’s diction is noble and affluent, 
The choicest words in the vocabulary of his 
mother tongue troop willingly in mus- 
ter to his call. But the truth partly is that 
common words seemed selecter from his 
mouth, ennobled by the princely pronuncia- 
tion with which he uttered them. I dis- 
tinctly remember an instance. It fellin the 
speaker’s way to characterize Mr. Beecher’s 
genius. Inthe course of a eulogistic period 
he followed a substantive with the two ad- 
jectives ‘‘ splendid, eminent.” These were 
well-worn words; but, somehow, in the de- 
lectable pronunciation with which they is- 
sued to the ear, they had a rare effect. 
They stood out clear and brilliant, embossed 
in high relief upon the vivid medallion 
which Dr. Storrs, to the delight and admira- 
tion of his auditors, struck that moment, 
with a sudden felicity of perfect finish, in 
tribute to genius and friendship. What 
wonder that words came readily to his 
tongue? No word but might feel glad and 
proud to be pronounced in such a fashion. 

Were rhetoric and elocution wielded in 
absolute subordination to the paramount 
behoof of moral interests? absolute sub- 
ordination? Well, perhaps not. Absolute 
is a strong word; and what perfect thing 
is there in this world? But that the moral 
element dominated, and was only not abso- 
lute, I should say with emphasis. If it 
was mere pyrotechnics, and not real light- 
ning, with some thunderbolts, that I wit- 
nessed, why, it would not be worth this ar- 
ticle to describe it; much less would it de- 
serve the praise of being what not I alone, 
but many experienced judges, declared it—a 
piece of eloquence which it is an event in 
one’s life to have heard. The splendid light 
of imagination which was shed—like sun- 
shine, so large it was and so free—over the 
discourse seems, now that I read the report 
of it in print, to have been partly a transient 
effect—transient, but not illusory, an evanes- 
cent sheen, evolved between speaker and 
hearer, by their mutually enkindling person- 
al presence. 

The general criticism to be passed upon 


‘the whole address, considered as eloquence 


in the strict and high sense of that word, is 
probably this: It excited too much admira- 
tion. It would have convinced and per- 
suaded and commanded better had it dis- 
posed hearers less to praise it. There was 
somewhat more of art in it than the art 
succeeded in hiding. The speaker’s moral 
earnestness deserved and it received his 
hearer’s homage. But the homage rendered 
was not quite supreme and absolute. You 
had a sense of leisure and complaisance left 
for feeling that what you did not yield to 
the speaker in agreeing with him you might 
make up, at least, to his partial satisfaction, 
by admiring him. And still, as I said, the 
moral element was present in great strength. 
It only did not master the fellow elements 
completely. 

I could not help remembering an ex- 
change of letters between the young Mr. 
Storrs of thirty years or so ago and Rufus 
Choate, which appears in the published life 
of the latter. Mr. Storrs, I believe, read 
law for a time in Choate’s office. After- 
ward, drawn from the law to the ministry 
of the Gospel, the nobly aspiring young 
preacher wrote to his old master for literary 
and oratorical advice. His subsequent 
career has consisted well with the spirit 
then manifested. Dr. Storrs bas cultivated 
eloquence in a sense in which the cultiva- 
tion of eloquence among us in America has 
almost become obsolete, Only as the last, 
the “ bright consummate flower” of such 
cultivation could that speech of his before 
the Council have been produced. A strictly 
extemporaneous speech, on the hastening 
ear it made an impression of finish in form 
like that which his address before the 
Evangelical Alliance sustains to the letsure- 
ly eye. But the copious diction, the elegant 
syntax, the ripe mastery of topic and treat- 
ment, the fusile heat of the oratoric imag- 




















ination—these were supplied, as in the 
masterpieces of forensic or quasi-forensic 
eloquence they always are, by the congenial 
habit and pursuit of a lifetime, and, besides, 
by the conversance of previous days and 
weeks and months with the particular sub- 
ject of the argument. In oratory, as in 
everything else, art is long. Nothing per- 
fect comes to us at once. 








Seieuce. 


Tue want of original observations has been 
one of the greatest drawbacks to the prog- 
ress of science. A few records of what 
others have done or seen often serves to build 
theories for several successive generations. 
Especially has American science felt the need 
of original observers and every laborer in this 
field is very welcome. President Clark, of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, is one of 
the most recent accessions to this useful force, 
He has been experimenting on the “ Circula- 
tion of the Sap,” and the facts he noted has 
recently been made public. The sugar maple 
(Acer saccharinum) was taken for his experi- 
ments. Itis well known now that the sap of 
plants is not at rest in the winter, but that 
moisture is absorbed continually, even when 
the roots are thoroughly encased by frost: 
They probably thaw the icy matter 
by the aid of their internal heat, or, 
in accordance with Mohr’s theory, there are 
particles of vapor in the soil so finely divided 
that they do not'freeze, except under a very 
low temperature ; and, hence, the roots can 
avail themselves of this matter without any 
thawing process being required. At any rate, 
the absorption goes on all winter and greater 
toward spring. The sugar maple being 
“tapped’’ or bored into, the “‘sap” oozes out, 
and is caught in vessels and boiled for the 
sugar, which is left on evaporation. Professor 
Clark finds that there is an average increase in 
the quantity from its first flow till a maximum 
period is reached, and then there is an average 
decline. But there are interruptions from day 
to day, sometimes more and sometimes less; 
and what the cause or causes of these fluctua- 
tions it was his purpose to find. It is re- 
markable that steadily cold and steadily 
warm weather both had the effect of lessening 
the flow, while the greatest amount of sap ran 
when there was warm days and cold nights, 
The whole stem structure—beart-wood as well 
as the most recent—is filled with the rising sap ; 
but the north side of atree gives out more 
and continues two weeks after the south side is 
dry. This accords with Risler’s recent experi- 
ments, which show that direct sunlight is a 
leading agent in evaporation; and thus on the 
south side evaporation there would be greater 
than on the north and there would be less left 
for the ‘“‘tap.’”” The quantity of sap flowing 
from different hights of the trunk was tested ; 
and at twelve feet the greatest quantity was 
given out. Of course, trees will vary in quan- 
tity given with health or some other peculiari- 
ties ; but the average yield inan average sized 
maple forest is 60 pounds of sap per tree, while 
as much as 1,400 pounds has been reported 
from one tree at Leverett. It does not appear 
that the tree suffers in the least from so heavy 
a drain onit. A very interesting phase of the 
experiments refers to the pressure of the flow- 
ing sap. On the 11th of April it was the great- 
est, and was equal to sustaining a volume of 
water nearly 82 feet high. President Clark 
will continue his observations again this 
season, and physiological botany owes him 
a debt for his persevering industry. If he 
could add to his observations some facts in 
regard to the internal tree temperatures it 
would supply a page in botanical physiology 
which so far has been a complete blank. 

...-Seechi communicates to the French 
Academy an account of his observations of 
solar prominences during the last three months 
of 1873, during which, however, the sun ex- 
hibited very little activity. Among the spots 
observed there were six which showed a spiral 
structure and a distinct rotation, but never for 
more than two days at a time, nor was the rota- 
tion of neighboring spots in the same direction 
—facts which militate against the theory of 
Faye, who attributes the spots to whirls caused 
by the difference of the sun’s velocity of rota- 
tion at different parts of his surface. The 
phenomena observed correspond better to the 
idea that the spots are somehow due to local 
eruptions. The coexistence of eruptions with 
spots was verified in 89 cases at the sun’s 
limb. Only 8 times were spots at the border 
of the sun unaccompanied by eruptions. 
Secchi gives the details of an important obser- 
vation in which a spot was seen (as he sup- 
poses) in theactual process of formation. His 
conclusion is that the spot was produced by an 
eruption, which, haying commenced in the 
morning in a tumulfuous manner, threw up 
jets whose summits were visible as promi- 
nences beyond the sun’s limb (near whieh the 
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erruption occurred), and that the ejected mat- 
ter falling back on the sun’s surface, and being 
interposed between the observer and the pho- 
tosphere, thus formed the spot. His theory, 
however, does not yet secure general assent, 
As to the disputed question whether the prom- 
inences are drawn up by a sort of suction result. 
ing from whirlwinds in the solar atmosphere 
or thrown up by forces acting from beneath 
he does not consider his observations entirely 
decisive, though bearing strongly against the 
former theory and in favor of the latter, 


----Most botanists believe that each species 
originated from a single plant in some one 
locality, and that it became scattered through 
the world subsequently by physical agencies, 
Among these agencies floating with ocean 
currents, has been deemed one of the most 
important. It was supposed, however, that 
many seeds would sink, and thus very few ever 
get faraway from their place of generation, 
But Martine tried some experiments, and 
found that of 98 species tried two-thirds floated 
far and long. Toshow how unsafe it is for 
any one to founda theory on the experiments 
of a single observer, we now have some more 
carefal experiments by M. Thuret, in which he 
finds that hardly any seeds will float long 
on the surface. Maurandia and the Phormium 
tenax (New Zealand flax) indeed were the only 
two. Many others seemed to float—but there 
were no embryos in them, they were ** hollow” 
seeds. Seeds enclosed in their pericarps, how- 
ever, floated much longer than when the bare 
seeds alone were tried. M. Thuret concludes 
that the ocean has been buta very poor dis- 
tributing agent. In regard to the capacity of 
seeds to preserve their germinating powers 
after long immersion in sea-water, M. Thuret 
kept a large number soaking for thirteen 
months. He had 83 kinds. All but 24 rotted 
completely under the trial; of the remaining 
24 only 10 grew. So that, even if seeds would 
float far, they would be killed in large quanti 
ties in transit. After the few which might 
survive succeeded in reaching a foreign shore 
there would be innumerable difficulties to en- 
counter—scorching suns, burning sands, high 
tides, animals and insects; so that altogether 
there is not much chance for a wide distribution 
of species by means of ocean currents. 


.-.e-Three families of fresh-water fishes 


greatly outnumber all others in the basin of the 
Amazon. The bighest of these is the Chromi- 
didw, which much resemble the perch in struc. 
ture and habits. Thetwo others are the Silu 

ride (catfishes) and Characinids, families prm 

cipally developed in the Southern Hemisphere, 
The former are, as elsewhere, the scavengers of 
the great mass of debris deposited in the 
waters by the superabundant vegetation, ag 
well as of animal remains undergoing dissolu- 
tion. The latter are very varied in character, 
some being consumers of very soft substances, 
while others have molar grinding teeth. The 
majority are, bowever, actively predatory, 
feeding on other fishes and on insects. They 
are sometimes furnished with teeth of great 
length, especially at the extremity of the lower 
jaw, where they may penetrate the muzzle as 
far as the nostril. Others (Serrasalimo sp ) 
have numerous lancetlike teeth, with which 
they bite huge mouthfuls from the creatures 
that fall in their way. Men who attempt to 
swim the rivers where they abound are speedily 
picked clean of flesh, and they will spring from 
the water and seize the bird in the air that falls 
to the hunter’s shot. In order for protection 
from these sanguinary fellows the Silurids are 
often covered with helmets and side shields of 
bone, of s great variety of form and sculpture 
while their fins are furnished with spines and 
serrate raysof great strength, which occasion 
much trouble to a basty gourmand. 


....Modes of respiration of animals which 
are aquatic for a part of their existence are 
much varied. As is well known, the gills of 
larval salamanders are exposed; while those of 
frogs, etc., are concealed within a saclike cov- 
ering of the skin. The larve of a South 
American tree-frog (Notodelphys ovifera Weinl) 
possesses bell-shaped membranes in place of 
gills, over which the bronchial arteries and 
veins ramify. They occupy asac on the back 
of the parent, which is formed by the involu- 
tion of the ordinary integument. The Cecilia 
are snake-shaped Batrachians, which are found 
in all tropical regions. They have no limbs 
and frequently no tail. One species has been 
known in the larval state to possess 
fissures on the side of the neck, which sub- 
serve respiration before the apimal assumes 
terrestrial life. It is the Zpicrium glutinosun 
of Ceylon. Recently Prof. Peters, of Berlin, 
bas announced the interesting fact that the 
large Cacilia compressicanda of Surinam {s 
viviparous—that the young are born in the 
water, and that they do not possess fissures, 
but external gills. These organs are flat po 
shaped sacs, which rest against the sides, a0 
are supplied with the bronchial vessels. ale 
the animal leaves the water, these & 
drop off, leaving a scar. 
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Missions. 


Tas Church Missionary Record quotes‘ the 
remarks of a naval correspondent of The Times 
on the West African Missions, especially that 


of Bishop Crowther : 

« There is no doubt that through missionary 
influence many of the barbarous customs have 
early ceased. Such are the burial of a cer- 
tain number of a great man’s wives and slaves 
with his dead body, to serve himin the next 
world, and the sacrifice of maidens at the en- 
trance of rivers to propitiate the god of the sea, 
lest he should silt them up and put a stop to 
navigation. Some, too of the mission stations 
are an excellent example to the natives of neat- 
ness and order. The stations at old Calabar 
and Gaboon are beautiful with flowers and gar- 
dens full of useful and ornamental trees, 
shrubs, and vegetables. These the natives are 
taught to cultivate and they are learning to 
appreciate their value. At Gaboon the Mpong- 
we language has been reduced to writing and 
is taught rammatically in the schools of the 
American Mission, and the French Roman Cath- 
olic missionaries have also translated some of 
the Gospels intoit. As far as I know, this is 
the only West African language which has ever 
been so treated.” 
This latter statement Zhe Record corrects 
by saying the C. M. 8. alone has translated 
portions of the Scriptures into the Bullom, 
Tioni, Mendi, Hansa, Ibo, Nupe, and Yoruba 
languages, while into the latter the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” “Dr. Barth’s Bible Stories,” and 
other books have been rendered. 


...eThe Board of Missions of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church has one missionary bishop 
forthe Indians, has charge of the missions of 
Nebraska, Dakota, and Wisconsin, while Bishop 
Whipple superintends the Indian work in 
Minnesota. It employs 7 missionaries, 3 
pative ministers, 12 catechists, 3 teachers, and 
12 ladies. Bishop Hare has opened 5 small 
boarding-schools for Indian youth in connec- 
tion with the several mission families and is 
much pleased with his Sioux boys. Bishop 
Whipple has established a hospital among the 
White Earth Indians of Minnesota. He writes 
of them: 

“Tt ought to silence every infidel cavil to 

see men who three years ago were drunken 
Indians now living as upright, industrious, 
Christian men. And the best work has been 
done for Indian women, in giving to them 
Christian homes and the love and -respect of 
Christian men.” 
The agencies at which the Episcopal mission- 
aries are engaged are the Yankton, Crow 
Creek, and Cheyenne, in Dakota, the Santee, in 
Nebraska, the Dneida, in Wisconsin, and the 
white Earth Reservation in Minnesota. 





...-In carrying on a controversy, it is im- 
portant te know the precise points which the 
opposing party has made. This the Methodists 
are neglecting to do in their criticisms upon the 
remarks of Prof. Christlieb at the Evangelical 
Alliance. The Professor did not object to the 
work of the Methodists or of any other denom- 
{nation in Germany ; on the contrary, he said 
that he would cordially welcome them in their 
efforts to preach the Gospel to the neglected 
and merely nominal members of the state 
churches, What he did object to was interfer- 
me with the labors of godly pastors, by de. 
Driving them of the assistance of their most 
evangelically-minded members. Neither the 
work of the Methodists nor that of any other 
denomination depends upon or is blessed in 
such interference ; and Dr. Christlieb’s remark 
was really made in the interest of those who 
most sharply criticise it, and careful attention 
to his just complaint will help the Methodist 
work in Germany, not hinder it. 


-.++-The Theological Hall Missionary Society, 
an association of United Presbyterian (Scotch) 
students, whose income last year, amounting 
to $6,900, was devoted to the New Guinea Mis- 
sion, Propose this year to assist the Protestant 
Armenian Church, especially in its efforts to es- 
tablish a theological school at Adabazar, in Bi- 
thynia, 80 miles east of Constantin ople. The Pro- 
na Armenian Church is an outgrowth of Bi- 

¢ distribution of the British Society, which be- 
can about 1820, and more especially of the work 
of the American Board, In 1846 the Protestant 
bare was driven out of the Armenian Church, 
a n 1347 it was recognized by the Turkish 
ec It is now divided into 4 unions,. 
“ai organized congregations, 4,000 communi- 
ean and 4 total of 23,000. Their great want 

& theological school. The field among the 


Armenians is a lar 
&e One, as they number about 
three million souls, ; : 


a. effect of Christianity on Hinduism is 
akan © be similar to that produced upon 
pre ene ® centary before the Roman Em- 
eBoy ame Christian. In addition to the 
ane ge of the Brahmo-Somaj and kindred 
lene Sl have the recent utterances of a 
idolatry t, vehemently attacking the popu- 
patig as contrary to the Vedas; while the 
ttigin < Sern say: “Oh! that there still 
tiie monarch who could chustise 
ein ns gman of all is the missionary 
Moved by © orthodox Hindus of Calcutta, 
the rapid conversion of the aborigin- 





al tribes of India, they have applied to the gov- 
ernment for aid in sending pundits among the 
jungle tribes, to teach them the Shastras of 
Hinduism. This, says The Free Church Record, 
from which we gather the above facts, is very 
different from the references in the Vedas to 
the aborigines—such as “Slay the cursing de- 
mon who hates our gods. Let him burn and hiss 
like butter in the fire!” 


---eThe Société Evangelique, of which Dr. 
Fisch is the head, though sorely pressed for 
funds, is doing good work among the Roman- 
ists of France. There have been revivals of 
religion in the departments of Yonne, La 
Niévre, and Marne. The missionary at Ton- 
nerre, in the first named department, has 
gathered a regular audience of 3,400 Roman 
Catholics in 11 different towns and villages, 
while there are 65 preaching stations in the 
whole department. At Troissy, in the Marne, 
the reading of the Bible by a converted woman 
has resulted in the formation of a Christian 
community numbering 100. On July 27th, 
1878, the first Protestant pastor settled in 
modern times in La Niévre was installed in 
the commune St. Andeline, two-thirds of whose 
people have left the Romish Church. This sec- 
tion of France was once largely Protestant. 


....-Bishop Russel, writing from Ning-po, 
says that in the Chinese province Ché-Kiang, 
with its twenty-five millions of population, 
Protestant missionaries have now labored for 
26 years, At the end of this period, in spite of 
the bitter antagonism with which the missions 
had at first to contend and the difficulties of 
the language, there are 1,500 native Christians, 
with at least 100 native ministers, catechists, 
and teachers among them. Nearly all the prin- 
cipal towns and a large number of the outlying 
districts are now occupied as mission ground, 
with far less opposition on the part of the peo- 
ple than formerly.” 


...eThe M. E. Missionary Society has pur- 
chased what were once the cloisters of the 
great San Francisco Convent in the City of 
Mexico. These cloisters, standing on the site 
and possibly forming part of the ancient 
Montezuma Palace, have been converted into 
the beautiful church of the ‘Holy Trinity,” 
which was dedicated on last Christmas Day. 
Besides the churcb, there is a lecture-room and 
sufficient room and walls for whatever other 
buildings the Methodist Mission may require. 
The edifice had for some time been used as a 
circus, and was purchased from the government, 
at the cost of $16,300. 


....Interesting intelligence comes from the 
old Syrian or St. Thomas Christians in Travan- 
core, who number about 200,000 souls, a por- 
tion of whom hars been nominally Romanized. 
There has recently been, saysthe Free Church 
Record, an awakening in this venerable church. 
It has affected both priests and people. A 
deep sense of sin is felt in many places. The 
Scriptures are eagerly bought and studied. The 
Syrian Christians have hitherto prided them- 
selves in their high caste. Now low-caste men 
are allowed to enter into their churches without 
molestation. 


....-Animportant conversion has taken place 
among the Khbassias (or Cossyas), an aboriginal 
race in northeastern Bengal. The heir appar- 
ent of the chieftainship of one of the most 
important tribes has been baptized by the 
Welsh Calvinistic missionaries. This appar 
ently involves the sacrifice of his prospect to 
the succession; but the young chief is pre- 
pared to stand by the consequences of his 
baptism. If he remains faitbful, it is probable 
that the Khassias will come over to the Gospel. 
They amount to about 150,000 souls. 


.-ee The Friend of India shows the value of 
the Presbyterian Confederation which has 
been proposed for that country by stating that 
there are now 150 Presbyterian ministers in 
India, ministering to a Christian community of 
not less than 30,000 persons, of whom 8,000 are 
the fruits of missionary labor. The members 
of this large community are separated from 
each other not only greographically — being 
scattered over all the provinces of India and 
Ceylon—but also ecclesiastically, by their con- 
nection with no less than 11 Presbyterian 
churches in Europe and America. 


....Lwo Wesleyan missionaries were per- 
mitted to visit Abeokuta at the close of the 
year, from which white.men have been ex- 
cluded since 1867. They were joyfully received 
by the native churches, and found so great a 
change in the public feeling toward white men 
that it is expected that Europeans will soon 
again be permitted to live in the great Yoruba 
city. 


...-As an evidence of the influence of Pro- 
testant work in Asia Minor, it is reported that 
the Greek Church at Smyrna has opened Sun- 
day-schools, in which the Gospels are read to 
both children and adults, a sermon is preached 
every Sunday in one or the other of the 
churches, and the bishop encourages the dis 
tribution of Bibles; : 
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...-One of the most prosperous missions is 
that of the Baptists among the Telugus. In 
ten years it has increased from 23 converts to 
6,418. Thechurch at Ongole, which in 1866 
numbered two, in 1873 numbered 2,857 mem- 
bers, being, with two exceptions (Mr. Spur- 
geou’s and the First African in Richmond, 
Va.), the largest Baptist church in the world. 


....As we recently mentioned, the success of 
the missionaries among the aboriginal tribes 
has considerably modified the feelings of the 
Brahmins toward them, so that they now strive 
to proselytize races whom they formerly 
eursed. A large body of Bheels in Rajputana 
have lately been brought over by them to 
Hinduism, 


.-..Lhe great Catholic Missionary Society, 
whose headquarters are at Lyons, reports 23 
missionary bishops, 440 missionaries, 320 native 
priests, and 700,000 baptized adherents. 


..-.At the tenth annual session of the Indian 
Methodist Church, recently held at Lucknow, 
under the presidency of Bishop Harris, 80 
American missionaries were present. 


...-At Chi-mi, China, Mr. Corbell, the Pres- 
byterian missionary, recently baptized thirty 
persons, and there are about two hundred in- 
quirers. 


The Sunday-sehool. 


LESSON FOR MAY 3. 
THE FIVE OFFERINGS.—Leviricus vn, 37,38, 











Every lesson taught by the imposing ritual 
divinely instituted for Israel at Sinai pointed to 
Jesus Christ as the needful and the sufficient 
Saviour of lost man. Of every type in the 
tabernacle and its ministry and services Christ 
was tbe original. Of every shadow in the sac- 
rifices and offerings he was the substance. Of 
every prophecy and promise he was the fulfill- 
ment. In each of the prescribed offerings a spe- 
cial need of man ora special office of‘ Christ was 
presented ; and there are instructive lessons to 
be gathered from an examination of the par- 
ticular teachings of the cleansing blood of the 
sin-offerings, of the sweet savor of the whole 
burnt-offerings, and of the peace-offerings of 
gratitude and trust. But all these lessons find 
their embodiment in Christ, and the one great 
truth which gives comfort to the believer and 
hope to the anxious inquirer is: ‘‘So Christ 
was once offered to bear the sins of many; and 
unto them that look for him sball he appear 
the second time without sin unto salvation.”’ 

Christ is all in all to them who trust him. 
He is the mediator to those who would ap- 
proach God. His blood has been shed as the 
sin-offering for those who were estranged from 
God. He was offered without spot or blemish 
as a sacrifice of sweet savor unto God in behalf 
of the lost race whose form he had taken. He 
is our peace who hath broken down the middle 
wall of partition between us and made both 
one who before were separated. Whatever it 
was needful for him to do to make possible a 
sinner’s approach to God, a sinner’s forgiveness 
from God, a sinner’s peace with God he did; 
and now the sinner who trusts himself to 
Jesus cav come near to God in confidence and 
receive unconditional forgiveness for past 
offenses and peace without a ruffle of anxiety 
or fear for this life or for that which is to 
come. 

It makes less difference to us what the 
ancient Hebrews understood as the lessons of 
the five offerings they were called to make—as 
they sought reconciliation and peace with 
God—than what we are justified in believing 
is secured to us through him to whom these 
offerings are pointed in their teachings. ‘For 
the law made nothing perfect ; but the bringing 
fn of a better hope did, by the which we draw 
nigh unto God.” Jesus Christ knows what 
his work accomplished and what he can do for 
those who trust him. His word is easier un- 
derstood than are the shadowy teachings of the 
Mosaic tabernacle. That word is explicit: “I 
am the way and the truth and the life. No 
man cometh unto the Father but byme.” And 
to those who trust him he says: ‘*‘ Whatsoever 
ye shall ask in my name, that will I do, that 
the Father may be glorified in my name.” 
Here is the fulfillment of all the offerings: 
“Let us, therefore, come boldly unto the 
throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy and 
find grace to help in time of need.’’ 





.-.-1f a primary class teacher has a set of 
pictures, either in illustration of the lessons or 
of Scripture scenes generally, it is better to 
show them only one ona Sunday to the scholars. 
If they are all shown at once their novelty is 
gone. There is no longer any curiosity on the 
scholars’ part as to what the next one will be. 
Their reappearance will be an old story when- 
ever they are shown again. Moreover, the 
lessons of each and all of them cannot be im- 





pressed at one showing ; so, while the pictures 
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have lost much of their attractivenesa for the 
future, they have failed of their inpressive- 
ness for the hour by being all exhibited at one 
session. Show one picture ata time; use it 
to the best advantage; make the most of it 
for that session. Then, if there are other pic- 
tures of the series, say so, and promise to 
show one of them next Sunday or at some 
future day. In this way the interest of the 

holars in the picture showing will be greater, 
and so will be the profit of their lessons. It is 
almost invariably a mistake to show more than 
one picture to a primary class at one session 
of the Sunday-school. 


--.-Not what his scholars know, but what 
they are should be the chief concern of the 
Sunday-school teacher. He is to influence as 
well as to instruct them. He is to pray and 
trust for God’s blessing on his efforts at both 
teaching and training. A suggestion of Zhe 
Christian Union as to the present danger of 
losing sight of the value of influence in the zeal 
for instruction is wise and timely : 

‘“*There is, without doubt, a new zeal awak- 
ened in the study of the Scriptures ; but all the 
— care is necessary to prevent the schools 

rom becoming merely institutions of religious 
knowledge. Their principal aim is, doubtles 
to ground the young mind in the facts an 
truths of the Bible; but this is by no means 
all. If it is a teacher’s ambition to have a class 
learn all it can, the risk is run of reducing it to 
the position of a class ina day school. ‘This is 
to be avoided. A teacher’s duty is not merely 
to communicate knowledge, but to develop 
character.” 





...-In a discussion on Sunday-school prizes 
for attendance and recitations and conduct tn 
a Tennessee convention it was stated that “in 
aschoolin New York, in order to induce an 
attendance, they tied ribbons to a turkey’s 
neck and drove him up and down the aisle; 
and in a school in Georgia a prize was offered 
of a circus ticket’’; while in a Tennessee 
school ‘“‘pocket knives were distributed as 
gifts for bringing in scholars.’? Who shall say 
now that there isa lack of zeal in efforts to 
win scholars to the Sunday-school? 


..--lt should be understood that the com- 
petitive examinations of Sunday-school teach- 
ers in Great Britain are not to test the admis- 
sibility of applicants for the position of teacher 
in the Sunday-school. They are examinations 
into the acquirements of teachers already in 
the schools in designated branches of study. 
The teachers submit to them voluntarily, in 
competition for certificates and prizes. More 
than one thousand teachers are already entered 
for the next examination arranged for by the 
London Sunday-school Union. 


....A meeting in the interest of denomina- 
tional Sunday-school work is announced for 
the Tuesday evening prior to the meeting of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly, in May, at 
St. Louis, under the lead of J. Bennet Tyler. 
Drs. Brookes, Crosby, Duryea, Hall, and 
Niccolls are announced tospeak. The meeting 
is to be called the “‘ National Presbyterian Sun- 
day-school Institute.” Of course, a single 
evening can give little time for institute work; 
but such speakers will not fail of making the 
occasion a notable and impressive one. 


....At the recent annual meeting of Mr 
Spurgeon’s “ Pastors’ College,” reports were 
received from a number of its graduates now 
preaching in America. One who is settled 
pear Lake Huron tells of the large proportion 
of adult scholars in his Sunday-school, and ex- 
presses the hope that in England, as well as in 
America, the Sunday-school system will be so 
extended that “every person who needs to 
know more” shall continue in school attend- 
ance. 


....Union teachers’ meetings for the study 
of the International Lessons are multiplying 
jn the cities. They would seem to be also 
practicable and advantageous in villages. In 
many a small town where now no weekly 
teachers’ meeting is held by any single school 
a common meeting could without difficulty be 
sustained by the schools studying the same 
series of lessons. 


....A state convention of colored Sunday- 
school workers in Alabama was held recently 
in Selma. Seventy-nine Sunday-schools, in 
thirteen counties, were represented. Promi- 
nent white Christian brethren took an active 
part in the exercises. A union Sunday-school 
prayer-meeting of colored workers now meets 
each week in Selma. 


....A few Sunday-schools have been taking 
collections for Fanny Crosby, whois blind, and 
who, with her blind husband, is in great destitu- 
tion. She wrote “Sweet Hour of Prayer” and 
a large number of other Sunday-school songs. 
Will not others do the same, sending to the 
Rev. C. C. Goss, 97 Varick street, New York ? 


....Asto woman’s right to prominence !n 
the Sunday-school The Presbyterian at Work 
thinks that she often makes ‘‘a first-rate 
superintendent” and is by all means to be pre- 
ferred in that position to “a stupid fossil of a 








map,” That’s sound doctrine. 
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Education. 


Tue Georgia legislature has voted an an- 
nual appropriation of $8,000 to the support o 
Atlanta University, an mstitution under the 
patronage of the American Missionary Society. 
The bill making the appropriation passed the 
lower house by the gratifying vote of 129to 2 
and all the circumstances give evidence of 8 
healthy change of sentiment in that part of 
the South, as well as the high fidelity with 
which the work of the institution has been car- 
ried on under the judicious and able presidency 
of Rey. E. A. Ware. The only opposition of 
importance came from outside the legislature— 
among those who wished the state to establish 
under its own control a similar institution for 
the benefit.of the colored people ; and this led to 
a careful investigation of the principles, meth- 
ods, and practical workings of the University. 
The fact that teachers and scholars, white and 
colored, sat at the same tables at their meals 
seemed particularly distasteful to some; and 
the president, Mr. Ware, was closely questioned 
as to his views and those of the teachers in 
regard to social equality and other topics of a 
similar nature. His reply that these matters 
were not subjects of legislation and did not 
come within the province of the officers of the 
University, that in the discharge of their duties 
as Christians and educators the teachers 
deemed it best to be color-blind, seems to have 
been satisfactory, and the committee reported 
in favor of the appropriation. 





....One of the most powerful incentives to 
the ambition of Yale students for many years 
past has been the De Forest Prize Medal. In 
the first place several subjects for composition 
are assigned to the senior class, and five prizes, 
of twelve dollars each, known as the Town" 
send Premiums, are awarded to the five best 
essays offered on any one of these subjects. 
These five successful essays are then pro- 
nounced by their authors in competition for 
the De Forest Prize, of one hundred dollars, 
which is awarded ‘“‘to that scholar of the 
senior class who shall write and pronounce an 
English oration in the best mannér.” The fol- 
lowing are the subjects for the Townsend 
prizes this year : 

1. State Schools and State Church. 

2. Fashion in Literature. 

8. Social Changes in New England since 
Colonial Times, and their effect on New En- 
gland Character. 

3. Heresy in the Christian Church. 

5. The Place of Terence in Latin Literature. 

6. Constitutional Government and De- 
mocracy. 

7. Sentimentalism in Literature and Art. 

The speaking for the De Forest Medal wil) 
probably be on the afternoon of June 19th. 


....A physician, writing in the Boston Journal 
of Chemistry, makes the sensible suggestion that 
“the city jurisdiction of the municipal board of 
health should extend not only over hospitals 
and pest-houses, sewers, back-yards, and slop- 
barrels, but also over the public schools.’? The 
particular occasion of this remark was the 
writer’s recent, observation of a school-room 
which was alternately heated by crowding the 
stove with fuel, and cooled by allowing the 
cbill air to pour in through opened windows 
directly upon the heads of the exposed pupils. 
We fear that this or something like it might be 
too often witnessed in thousands of school- 
rooms; and it will always be so until some 
competent authority compels those who have 
charge of school property to provide some 
proper means of ventilating the rooms. 


...-At their last session the trustees of Colby 
University voted to raise $100,000 to endow 
three preparatory schools—one at Waterville 
and one each in the eastern and western parts 
of the state; whereupon Gov. Coburn, vice- 
president of the board, subscribed $50,000 fo, 
the endowment of the Waterville Classical In- 
stitute, on condition that $50,000 more be sub- 
ecribed to endow the two other institutions. 
Measures will be at once taken to secure this 

’ generous pledge by completing the subscrip- 
tion. 


.--.The College Courant since the beginning 
of the present year has reduced its price but 
not its quality, Although it is by no means 
yet the ideal exponent of the interests and 
movements of higher education, it is a decided 
advance on anything we have previously had; 
and, what is better yet, it shows @ creditable 
disposition to improve just as fast as increased 
support will enable it to. 


«Rev. Dr. T. W. Chambers, of this city, 
who is now traveling in the East, has procured 
for the library of Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., a copy (in Arabic) of the catalogue 
of “the Library of the Viceroy,” at Cairo. 


....A conservatory of music has been estabe 
lished in connection with the Northwestern 
University, at Evanston, Ill, of which Prof. 
Oscar Mayo is to be the director. 

.... Indiana is said to be enjoying an “‘educa- 
tional revival” “We hope it may never end. 
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Lebbles, 


Ir is said that one of the editors of a 
New Orleans paper, soon after commencing to 
learn the printing business, went to see a 
preacher’s daughter. The next time he at- 
tended meeting he was considerably astonished 
at hearing the minister announce as his text: 
““My daughter is grievously tormented with a 
devil.” 


...They havea good joke ona certain gen- 
tleman in Chicago who isa great land opera- 
tor, as well as a most successful physician. 
The doctor prescribed some pills fora lady. 
She asked Low they were tobe taken. “A 
quarter down,’’ said the doctor, ‘and the 
balance in one, two, and three years,” 





- A wealthy gentleman, who owns & coun- 
try seat, nearly lost bis wife, who fell intoa 
river which flows through his estate. He an- 
nounced the narrow escape to his friends, ex- 
pecting their congratulations. One of them— 
an old bachelor—wrote as follows: “I always 
told you that river was too shallow.”’ 


...-A pbysician in a certain village had at- 
tained great reputation for weather wisdom. 
However, he was often heard to say: ‘“‘ The 
only infallible sign of rain I know, especially 
after a drought, is one I learned from an In- 
dian : dark all around and pouring down in the 
middle.” 


«eee ‘Oh! Mary, my heart is breaking,” said 
an Aberdeen lover to his Highland Mary. ‘Is 
it, indeed? So much the better for you,’’ 
was her quiet reply. ‘‘ Why, my idol?’ ‘ Be- 
cause, Mr. McSmith, when it’s broken, out and 
out, you can sell the pieces for gunflints.” 


-.»-A German saloon-keeper says: ‘Ven I 
goes in mine bet I sleeps not goot. I dreams 
in mine head dat I heers dem vimens brayin’ 
and singin’ in mine ears dot Jesus loves me. 
Dot bodders me so I got right straight up and 
valk on de floor.” 


«A tourist met with a Scotch lassie going 
barefoot toward Glasgow. ‘Lassie,’ said he, 
“T should like to know if all the people in this 
part go barefooted.’? ‘‘Part of ’em do, and 
the rest of them mind their own business,” 
was the reply. 


... You ought to acquire the faculty of be- 
ing at home in the best society,” said a fashion- 
able aunt to an honest nephew. “I manage 
that easily enough,”’ replied the nephew, ‘ by 
staying at home with my wife and children.” 


-.-“*Byrom & Drinkwater” was a sign 
which was to be seen on a store in North Yar- 
mouth, Me., sixty years ago, says the Portland 
Transcript. It amused strangers who spelled it 
out syllable by syllable. 


...-A charitable Cincinnati gentleman keeps 
a pair of dogs chained at his front door, so that 
poor ‘people who stop to “get a bite” can be 
accommodated without taking the trouble to 
go in the house. 


..»'*Did you execute this instrument with- 
out fear or compulsion from your husband ?’? 
blandly askedthe judge. ‘Fear! Compulsion! 
You don’t know me, Judge.” 


«eee Women are fast becoming familiar with 
politics. We bave heard of a woman who be- 
lieves so thoroughly in inflation that she blows 
her husband up three times a day. 


....1n a letter to a friend a young lady states 
that she is not engaged, but that she sees a 
cloud above the horizon about as large as a 
man’s hand. 


-..-There is @ prejudice in human kind 
against large ears. As the poet says: ‘“‘ Man 
wants but little ear below, nor wants that little 
long.” 

.... What's the difference between a young 
woman and anold one? One is careless and 
happy ; the other is hairless and cappy. 


...-An undevout Kentuckian declares Job a 
myth. “Oh! no,” says the Boston Post, “you 
are myth-taken, he was a myth-ter.” 

....A doctor was once asked to dance the 
“‘Lancers.’? He declined; but expressed a 
willingness to lance the dancers. 

....An old wine-bibber says that an empty 
champagne bottle is like an orphan, because 
it has lost its pop. 

....A good-natured spinster used to boast 
that she always had two good beaux. They 
were elbows. 

...-Curiously enough, it was at Wagga-Wag- 
ga that the Tichborne tale was first set in mo- 
tion. 

.... There is one town in Connecticut that is 
not afraid of the measles. It’s Haddam. 


....[s it good English to ask the gunsmith 
“ What is the price of that air gun ?” 


-+ee“*Spring suits.’’ - No it don’t. 











Ministerial Register. 


SETTLEMENTS. 
BARKER, W., Bapt., Worth, Mich. 
BOWEN, D. V., Unit., of Chelmsford, Mass., 
at Farmington, Me. 
BURR, W. M., Bapt., of Glasgow, at Hawes- 
ville and Cloverport, Ky. 


— H. J., Cong., Randolph, Vt., April 
me os Univ., of Hinsdale, I1l., at Corunna, 
ch. 


FRITTS, V. O., Bapt., Clarksburg, Ind. 

GASKELL, J. T., Cong., Hartland, Wis. 

GRIFFITH, T. H., Cong., Potsdam Junction, 
N.Y. April 2d. 

HAMILTON, J. A., Cong., Norwalk, Conn., 
April 8th. 

HATHAWAY, D. E., Cong., of Wadsworth, 
O., at Allegan, Mich. 

HERRICK, J. R., D.D., Prof., Cong., of Ban- 
gor Theo. Sem., inst., April 17th, South 
Hadley, Mass. 

HOLMAN, W. O., Bapt., Bunker Hill Baptist 
ch., Charlestown, 8. March 31st. 

wc E., Cong., ord., March 31st, Fox Lake, 


KENDALL, J. @:, Bapt., Elkton, Kan, 

LAIRD, H. B., Presb. (So.), of Black Walnut, 
Va., at Buffalo, W. Va. 

MECHLIN, James A., Presb. Go.) of Varden, 
Mies., at Sulphur Springs, Tex. 

MILLER, C. P., Luth., of Millford, N. J., at 
Upper Black’s Eddy, Pa. 

McELHONE, E. V., R. C., Laurytown, Pa. 

McLAUGBELIN, A., Lutb., of Surgeon’s Hall, 
Pa., at White Pigeon, Mich. 

MoMANIS, C. A., Bapt., ord., March 26th, 
Winchester, O. 

ORMOND, George K., U. P., inst., April 21st, 
11th ch., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

PEGG, J., JR., Meth., pastes to South 
Second-st., Brooklyn, L. I. 

PIDDOCK, CnHartes A., Bapt., ord., March 
8ist, Claremont, N. H. | 

PLATT, 8. H., Meth., appointed to De Kalb- 
avenue ch., Brooklyn, L. I. 

POLLARD, G. A., Cong., of Glen Arbor, at 
Alpine, Mich. 

PUTNEY, R. C., Meth., appointed to Grand-st., 
Brooklyn, L, I. 

PRESTON, 8S. R., Presb. (So.), of Columbia 
Theo. Sem., at Fernandina, Fla. 

—- R. M., Presb., of Arcola, at Pana., 


ROWE, C. H., Bapt., inst., April 8th, Wollas- 
ton Hights, Mass. 

SAUL, Rev. Mr., Ref., as pastor of German 
ch. in Hackensack, N. J., April 6th. 

SNYDER, 8. P., Luth., of Brush Valley, Pa., 
at Butler, Ind, 

SPEAR, J. 8., U. P., inst., April 21st, Canons- 
burgh, Pa. 

THOMSON, W., Luth., of Owatonna, at Eyota, 


Minn. 

WALLACE, Jamas A., Presb. (So.), inst., Mad- 
isonville and Sweetwater, Tenn. 

WEBBER, Epwin E., Cong., of Des Plaines, 
Iil., at Lamont, Mich. 

WHITHAM, J. W., U. P., of Rankin, Ill, at 
Fairfax, Ia. 


CALLS. 

BLANCHARD, E. M., Bapt., of Bainbridge, 
N. Y., to Addison. Accepts. | 

BURNHAM, C. W., is of Valley Falls, R. 
I., to Hinsdale, N. 

BUSSER, 8. E., Cong., of Yale Theo. Sem., to 
Saranac, Mich. Accepts. 

CAVERNO, C., Cong., of Amboy, to Lombard, 
I. Accepts. 

CRUZAN, J. A., Cong., Pontiac, Mich. Ac- 
cepts. 

DARLEY, A. M., Presb., of Cherokee and 
Storm Lake, to Missouri Valley, Harrison 
Co., Iowa. 

DENISON, FREDERICK, Bapt., of New Haven, 
to Woonsocket, R, I. Accepts. 

DEWOLF, Detavan, Bapt., to First Bapt. 
church in Bristol, Conn. Accepts. 

GREEN, A. B., Bapt., of Prattsburgb, to Mon- 
terey, Schuyler Co., N. Y. 

HAGGETT, 8. M., Bapt., of Springfield, to 
Gardiner, Me. 

HARDY, D.W., Cong., of Presque Isle, Me., to 
be acting pastor of church in Stowe, Vt. 

es W., Bapt., of Franklin, to Otsego, 


JENKINS, R. H., Cong., of Bangor, to Win- 
throp, Me. Accepts. 

KELSEY, F. D., Cong., of senior class at An- 
dover Seminary, to 8d ch. in Marblehead, 
Mass, 

KINNE, George W., Cong., of Norwich,Conp., 
to Charlestown, N. H. Accepts. 

LADD, Jas. 8., Bapt., to church at Babylon, 
L. I. Accepts. 

LESTER, G., Bapt., to Lake’s Pond, Ct. 

MAURY, Maarunper, Epis., of Junction City, 
Kan., to Middleburg, Va. Accepts. 

MERRILL, H. H., Epis., of Norwalk, to Christ 
ch., Springfield, O., accepts. 

PALMER, W. D., Bapt., to West Dummers- 
ton, Conn. Accepts. 

FERRY, C. B., Unit., of Manchester, N. H., 
to 2d ch., Northampton, Mass. 

RICE, W. M., Presb., of Fourth ch., Phil., to 
Reesville, Pa. 


SCOTT, T. A., U. P., Burlington, N. Y. 

SCHOONMAKER, R. G., Ref., late of Sing 
Sing, to Scarsdale, N. Y. Accepts. 

SHEPHERD, D. W., Bapt., to Daretown, N. J. 

SHIELDS, J. M., Presb., of Bridgewater, Pa., 
to Millvale, Pa. Accepts. 

- wis, Cong., of Barre, Mass., to 
eo Londonderry, N. H. ; 
STEVENS, Henny A., Cong., of North Bridge- 

water, to Brighton, Mass. - 








Y., to Geneva, O. 
WILLIAMS, Gzoraz W., Bapt. 

Theo. Sem., to 12th ch, Boston, wane 
WORTMAN, M.L., Presb. ‘ 

Long Island, Pa. hoe Freedom and 

REMOVALS, 
BALDWIN, A. E., Cong., 1st ch. 
Tenn., resigns. Leaves May Ist. Memphis, 
BALLANTINE, H. W., Presb. 
resigns. Ill health. + om, 0, 
BROOKS, W., Cong., of Clint 
to West Haven. a nton, Conn., goes 
BUTLER, T. M., Bapt., Hop Valley, R. I. Te. 
signs. his 
COOPER, D. M., Presb., Albion, Mich., resigng 
DANA, M. M. G., Cong.,- Norwi ‘ 
Dismissed April 10th” Conn. 
DUNLAP, R., Bapt., from Hollid: 
Phillipsburg, Pa. Avebury to 
DUNTON, A. A., Meth., Constan’ 
I health. Hine, Mich, 
ELLIOTT, C. F., Univ., Waterbury, Ct, 
FARNSWORTH, J. H., Univ., Des Moines, In, 
FITZMAURICE, J. J., R. C., from W tcheg 
ter, Pa., to Allentown, Pa, 7 
FLINT, F. C., Univ., Southbridge, Mass, 
FOCHT, J. R., Luth., Hamilton, Pa., resigns, 
FORD, H. E., Bapt., Urbana, N. Y., resigns, 
FULLERTON, Noau, Bapt., Osterville, Mass, 
resigns. 
= James, Bapt., Orland, Ind., re. 
signs. 

— James, Bapt., Orland, Ind, re 
signs. : 

HALEY, Frank, Cong,., of Milton, N. H., to 

Macon, Ga. 

HART, J. C., Bapt., Washington, Il, resigns, 
HELM, 8. L., D.D., Bapt., East ch., Louisville, 

Ky., resigns. 

HIBBARD, L. B., Bapt., 80. Adams, Mags, 
oe. hen” os 

HOLYOKE, Wii E., Cong., Wicker Park 

ch., Chicago, IIL, resigns. 

JONES, 8. G., Bapt., of Virgil, N. ¥., to South 

Hannibal, Oswego Co. 

LEAR, E. 8., Ba 

Herrickville, Pa. 
MARYATT, E. E., Bapt., from Wilmington, 

Del., to Tiverton, BR. 

MATTHEWS, Jas., D.D., Presb., of Logans. 
port, Ind., resigns. 

METCALF, R. D., Cong., So. Wardsboro, Vt, 

MITCHELL, James, Bapt., from Anoka to 

Spring Valley, Minn. 

MOORE, J. L., Bapt., from North Topeka, to 

Silver Lake, Ean: 

MOTT, C. A., Bapt., Pittsgrove, N. J. ~ 
signs. 

*CONOR, J. V., R. C., from 8t. Joseph's, Lay 
. yond to the Cathedral, Phil” 
PARKER, H. A., Epis., St. Luke’s, Bustleton, 

Pa. Resigned. 

PHILLIPS, W. C., Bapt., from Etna to byl, 


RICHARDS, ALLEN, Bapt., Lake’s Pond, Com, 
resigns. 

RICHARDS, M. H., Luth., of Muhlenburg Col, 

Allentown, Pa., resigns. 

ROBIE, B. A., Cong., Wilmington, Mass. Dis 

missed. 

ROSS, M. L., U. P., Iberia, O., resigns. 

SANGER, G. J., Univ., Danvers, Mass., resigns. 

SHAULL, H., Ref., of Sidney, O., resigns. 

SKILLMAN, ©. G., Bapt., Carrollton, Ky., 
resigns. 

SMALL, A, K. P., Bapt., of Portland, Me., re- 
signs. 

STEPHENSON, B. V., Univ., Shelburne Falls, 

ass. 

STEVENS, Dr., Bapt., Delphi, Ind., resigns. 

TAYLOR, J. L., Epis., Big Rapids, Mich. Re- 
signs. 


s 


, from Warren Center, to 


WATERMAN, Henry, D.D., Epis., of Provi- 
dence, R. I. Resigns. 

WEAVER, N. H., Luth., Washingtonville, Pa, 
resigns. Leaves July Ist. 

WOODRUFF, A. N., Bapt., Hardwick, Mass., 
resigns. Ill health. 

DEATHS. 

BARTHOLOMEW, J. G., D.D., Univ., Newark, 
N. J., Apr. 14th. 

CARLTON, Txos., D.D., Meth., Newark, N 
J., Apr. 16th. 

COLEY, Cuarxes H., Epis., Demopolis, Als, 
Mar. 26th. 


GOFF, M. J., Bapt., Plainfield, Ct., Mar. 28th, 
aged 41. 


HUEBEUER, L. R., Moray., Bethlehem, Pey 
Mar. 30th. 

KENNEY, E. J., Metb., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Mar, 28th. an am 

MERSHON, STEPHEN L., Ref. (Dutch), 
dlebusb, N.J., at Napanock, N. ¥., Apt. 
2t 


ORR, Epw., R. G., Brooklyn, N. Y., Apr. 1th 
SPICHER, Petz, R. C., Buffalo, N. Y., Mat 
20th. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


hit 
BLACK, A. M., D.D., U. P., has res ed 
professorship in ionmouth col i ial 
OOD, Howarp, D.D., Bap e 
rae a member of the American Bible 
Revision Committee. + of fo, Be 
LARD, ANDREW, D.D., Bapt., o . 
~~ Mass., has accepted an ‘appointmg 
as district secretary of the Bapt. #0”. 
for Eastern New ge ne 
AMSON, Gzoras W., D.D., Bap 
2 signed the presidency of Rutgers Fousie 
College, New York. ret 
STUBBS, R. 8., Meth., late chaplain . ron 
Louis (Mo.) Bethel Association, Bt Lous 
appointed city missionary by the 
hurch Extension Society. 


WHITE, Lorenzo, Meth., principal ot New 





Salem Academy, Mass., res 


ee 
WESTCOTT, 8. Ms Bapt., of Walesyille, N, 
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Literature. 


re prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


THE RELIGIOUS QUARTERLIES. 


Tue Quarterlies are exceptionally prompt. 
It is only the fifteenth of April, and we have 
in hand all that we are accustomed to re- 
eeive, with the exception of the American 
Ohurch Review, which will, undoubtedly, 
arrive within a month or two. The April 
issues do not seem to us quite up to the 
average. Probably this busy winter in the 
churches has given many of our best writers 
something better to do than to discuss re- 
ligious theories ; and we can well afford to 
let religious discussion stand aside for a 
little space, to make room for a more vigor- 
ous application of religion to life. Still, the 
Quarterlies before us are by no means desti- 
tute of vigorous thinking on current ques 
tions in theology. If the theologians have 
been 8 little tardy in joining issue with the 
materialistic scientists, they are beginning 
to comprehend the struggle and to take the 
measure of their adversaries; and these 
solid and well-printed periodicals are not 
without evidence that the infidels are to be 
henceforth challenged to give a clear ac- 
count of the unbelief that is in them. 

The Presbyterian Quarterly, to begin witb, 
hasan admirable article by Dr. Henry B. 
Smith on ‘“‘The New Faith of Strauss.” 
It only deals with the first two questions 
of Strauss, but these it handles with mar- 
velous skill. It is delightful to see the 
ease with which a quiet, unpretentious 
scholar like Professor Smith demolishes the 
fabric of assumption and conjecture which 
the noisy rhetorician has reared. The Rey. 
Thomas Nichols, of Queens, Long Island, 
has also a good discussion of ‘‘ Modern 
Skepticism,” in which some points are well 
made. Mr. Nichols takes issue with those 
who urge that the new infidelity must be 
met with new arguments ; and insists that 
che old arguments are good, only they need 
to be extended and adapted to the exigen- 
ciesof the day. With this statement we 
are not disposed to quarrel. If the old 
weapons are burnished and sharpened and 
provided with new handles, they may do 
very good service. Dr. Atwater discusses 
the ‘Taxation of Churches, Colleges, and 
Charitable Institutions,” furnishing, along 
with his arguments against such taxation, 
what seem to us some good ones for 
it. The fact that many of our churches 
and educational institutions possess very 
costly buildings which are burdened with 
debt points to a kind of extravagance 
which has been too common and which 
taxation would have a strong tendency to 
check. People would be slow to put half 
8 million of dollars into a church edifice if 
they expected to be taxed upon that sum 
every year; and thus we should hope to 
secure churches in our cities which would 
not by their elegance utterly exclude the 
poor, 

Inthe Methodist Quarterly by far the best 
article is one by the Rev. Borden P. Bowne, 
now in Halle, Germany, upon ‘‘The Old 
Faith and the New.” It is high but de- 
served praise of Mr. Bowne to say that his 
treatment of Strauss is not less able than 
that of Professor Smith; indeed, in some 
Tespects the criticism of the former scems 
tous even more acute and destructive than 
that of the latter. Mr. Bowne grapples 
With Strauss in his most strenuous denials; 
tnd with keen analysis and sound logic he 
strips from his back and tears into tatters 
Unsel armor of this doughty champion. 

auss’s account of the genesis of religion 
is shown to conflict with philosophy and 
with common observation, and the jugglery 
a a arguments to disprove the existence 
iin God is clearly exposed. The 

ing summary of Strauss’s creed is 
Rot more witty than just : 

“The new faith turns eut to be 
arers, — — a aeume tines 
Capital by extensive saventnag insol ed 
retense, Its creed runs pen ten abr y f aL 

s fol- 


believe 1. I believe there is no God. 2. I 


there is no soul. 38. I beli th 
jeagion Springs from selfish fear. io : I te 
1 can such a religion can develop the 

and most unselfish lives, 5, 1 be- 
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lieve in the cosmos, which is at once a pro- 
duct of blind necessity and also free; which 
is nothing but matter, yet has aims, plans, 
reason; which seeks to transcend itself; and 
actually succeeds. 6. I believe that man is 
& product of necessity, and that he ought 
to rule the nature which governs him. I 
believe that he cannot do otherwise than he 
does; but that he ought to do otherwise... I 
believe that the cosmos is a machine, and 
that man ought to resign himself with 
loving trust and submission to it. 7. I be- 
lieve that art is more than an equivalent for 
the Bible. 8. I believe that all who are not 
satisfied with these teachings are low in the 
mental and moral scale. 9. I believe that 
cause and effect are one—as, otherwise, I 
should be under the disagreeable necessity 
of believing in God.” 

Dr. Curry contributes to this quarterly 
an excellent historical sketch of the ‘‘New 
York State Schools,” preaching sound doc- 
trine concerning religious instruction in the 
public schools in a quarter where it ought 
to do good. 

In the Bibliotheca Sacra the Rev. Selah 
Merrill concludes one of those thorough and 
exhaustive discussions such as we like to 
find in a quarterly. Itis not very strange, 
however, that he has got so in love with his 
subject—‘‘ Galilee in the Time of Christ ”— 
that he takes somewhat the position of a 
special pleader for Galilee. He will not 
allow that there was any special prejudice 
felt either toward Galilee or Nazareth, 
although to do this we cannot help thinking 
that he forces the natural sense of John i, 
47; for in Nathanael’s question, “Can any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?” the 
tl ayadéy cannot mean ‘‘the great good 
which we expect.” In general, however, 
Mr. Merrill’s study is extremely satisfactory 
and his favorable picture of Galilee correct. 
Near the top of page 253 he has by a 
strange slip ruined the sense by writing 
‘* Judea’ for Galilee, which reminds us of 
the first sentence of our best “Life of 
Christ,” in which we are told that Palestine 
lies on the western shore of the Mediter. 
ranean Sea. President Woolsey discusses 
the proper translation of Christ’s question 
to Judas—Matt. xxvi, 50—deciding against 
the English version, on the ground that the 
relative clause é¢’ 6 cannot be used as an in- 
terrogative. The Rev. John C. C. Clarke 
finds an enticing subject ‘‘ History in 
Alphabets.” It is a very large and difficult 
topic, by no means fully investigated ; but 
we can hardly say that Mr. Clarke has 
added anything to it, nor even that he seems 
acquainted with the best authorities on the 
subject, although he has collected a large 
number of names of different alpha- 
bets and said something about each 
of them. But heis by no means complete 
or accuratein his statements. Thus he dates 
the original Canaanite or Semitic alphabet 
five hundred years further back than there 
is any real] authority for it ; imagines, very 
gratuitously, that other preserved alphabets 
may be more like that original than are the 
characters of the Moabite Stone; gives the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs far too direct a pa- 
rentage of this Semitic; makes T turn to 
the right, which it does not in the oldest 
known forms; misapprebends the Carian 
and Lycian alphabets; the Accad and 
Assyrian characters were not distinct, as he 
thinks, but identical; what he calls Baby- 
lonian is Aramaic, and is not due to the “re- 
moval of the Jews to Babylon,” and, indeed,. 
is of an entirely different variety from their 
alphabet ; the square Hebrew wasvery well 
developed in the time of Christ; the Mene 
dean is not derived from the Syriac, but 
from the Palmyrene ; the Nabathean comes 
through the Hauranitic (mot mentioned) 
from the Palmyrene, rather than from ‘‘cur- 
sive Chaldaic”; Nabathean and Sinaitic are 
identical, and any modification from Demo. 
tic Egyptian is imaginary; the Neshki is 
quite as old or older than the Cufic, there 
being coins and inscriptions extant from 
two to three centuries anterior to the date 
given by Mr. Clarke; and, finally, we 
would add that the Samaritan came proba- 
bly from the old Hebrew Phenician, and 
not from the Aramaic, 

The first article in the New Hnglander, by 
Professor Sewall, of Bowdoin, is a candid 
and admirably written review of Tylor’s 
books on ‘‘ Primitive Culture.” The essay 
is in no sense controversial. It is a most 
serviceable resumé of Tylor’s theories. Fol- 
lowing this is an open letter from the Rev. 
Leonard W. Bacon, now in Geneva, to. the 
Right-Rey. A. OC. Coxe, D.D., “ Bishop in 
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Western New York,” propounding the 
question “Is Schism a Necessity?” Mr. 
Bacon addresses Bishop Coxe ‘‘as the man 
who, more than any other in the Episcopal 
Church in America, cherishes an intelligent 
conviction of ‘High Church’ principles in 
conjunction with a warm love for all Chris. 
tian believers.” His epistle is not written 
for the purpose of discussing broadly the 
possibilities of Christian union; but for the 
sake of calling attention to one phase of the 
subject ‘‘as illustrated in a very needless 
and useless schism lately effected in the little 
community of American Christians residing 
at Geneva.” The facts are that an unde. 
nominational Christian church was lately 
formed by the American residents in that 
city, into which it was sought at first, by 
concessions as to liturgy and other matters, 
to bring the Episcopalians. This was not 
successful; but no sooner was the new 
church organized than ‘‘ a zealous Episcopal 
minister, who was residing at the time in 
Italy as a missionary for the promotion of 
Christian union, hastened to Geneva, got 
out his posters announcing a sepa- 
rate series of services, organized a sepa- 
rate congregation, started his opposition 
building subscription,” and there is, there- 
fore, now a fair prospect that two small re- 
ligious societies of American Protestants 
will be maintained in a community where 
there is barely room for one—to the great 
scandal of American Christianity. The re- 
lation of these two societies Mr. Bacon 
sketches in a few graphic sentences: ‘‘ The 
‘running’ of rival churches on the princi- 
ple that ‘competition is the life of business’; 
the rival show-bills displayed in public 
places side by side; . . . the gentle brag- 
ging and touting on the part of the friends 
of the respective enterprises, mingled with 
faint praises, almost fading into disparage- 
ments, of the rival undertaking”—all this 
was hard enough to bear when the town 
was full of travelers and both services 
were fairly well attended; but now that the 
town is empty and the worsbipers are few 
the rivalry is increased in an inverse ratio 
to the attendance, and each congregation is 
“ comforting itself in its scantiness with the 
probability that the other is still smaller.” 

“ Andif this is so now, what will it be 

when the tug of building begins? when the 
monuments which are to perpetuate this 
scandal and hold it continually in public 
view begin to rise painfully from their 
foundations? when each party begins to 
feel in its pocket the inconvenience of the 
existence of the other party; when over 
every stranger of uncertain allegiance and 
large means there arises a contention, as over 
the body of Moses, and the fancy fairs and 
pious lotteries begin to flourish, to the 
glory of God and the edification of the 
Church ?” 
Mr. Bacon’s suggestions for the cure and 
prevention of mischief of this sort are em- 
inently sensible and Christian. The con. 
dition of things to which he calls attention 
is pitiful and shameful, and he is willing— 
as, doubtless, most non-Episcopal Protest- 
ants would be willing—to meet the Episco- 
palians more than half way in devising a 
plan whereby it may be obviated. The 
appeal which he makes to the Christian 
sentiment of his Episcopal brethren would, 
we should think, be hard toresist. ‘“ Doubt- 
less,’ he says, ‘“‘there are Episcopalians 
who, without due reflection, have adopted 
the notion that the Prayer Book, as they 
have become accustomed to it, together 
with the pattern of a black and white gown, 
was showed to Moses on the mount.” But, 
happily, Americans of this class are not 
likely to reside abroad; and it ought to be 
possible to make some arrangement where- 
by Protestant Christians of the same coun- 
try, when they meet in other lands, should 
be able to recognize one another as “ fellow- 
citizens with the saints and of the house- 
hold of God.” The address of the Old 
Catholics of North Germany to the Ultra- 
montanists, a valuable document, is also 
contained in this number of the New En- 
glander; and there are other valuable arti- 
cles. 

The Congregational Quarterly has an arti- 
cle by the Rev. A. Hastings Ross, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, advocating a “Congregational 
Ecumenical Council.” ‘* Greater uniform. 
ity in view and procedure; acquaintance, 
sympathy, and enthusiasm; a much-needed 
bond of attachment between the small groups 
of isolated churches in our sisterhood and 
the larger; the agitations and revolutions 








among all people arising from an unsatis- 
fied want; and the prayer of Christ Jesus, 
‘Who is over all, God blessed forever— 
these,” he says, ‘‘are the obvious reasons 
why an cumenical Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches should soon be held.” 
There are fewer difficulties, in his opinion 
in the way of such a council than .there 
would bein the way of a ‘‘ Pan-Presbyte- 
rian Assembly,” and the holding of such a 
council, say as often as once in ten years, 
would be the completion of Congregation- 
alism as a system of fellowship. The Rev. 
H. Loomis, of Brooklyn, brings ample 
learning and good sense to a discussion of 
the question ‘‘May a Woman Speak in a 
Promiscuous Religious Assembly?” and 
answers it unhesitatingly, on scriptura] 
grounds, in the affirmative. Per contra, Au- 
gusta Moore, also of Brooklya, urges that 
Paul must be literally interpreted as forbid- 
ding women to open their mouths in public 
assemblies. Here isa woman’s argument, 
the force of which we feel ourselves unable 
to gainsay: 

“Poor babes! They know this truth: 
the agonies of colic they have endured in 
consequence of their mother’s idea that not 
to take up the cross by ‘speaking in meet- 
ing’ was to ‘deny the Saviour.’ With cold 
feet, clammy hands, shaking limbs, and 
heart almost knocking them over, the poor 
victims of a false idea—nay, of neglect 
understandingly to study their Bible, the 
only true guide to the yord’s will—arose, 
whispered, squeaked, or screamed out (not 
one woman in ten can control her voice) 
something of their sorrow for their sins, 
their love for their Lord, and their desire to 
‘be more faithful.’ Then, dropping back 
into the seat, they tried to regain compos- 
ure. But alas! baby had to reap the har- 
vest. The commotion in the maternal 
heart was transferred to poor baby, and he 
kicked it back to his mother, through hours, 
perhaps, of a suffering night.” 

This quarterly is, as usual, rich in infor- 
mation and discussions of special value to 
Congregationalists. 

The first article in The Baptist Quarterly, 
by ex-President Champlin, of Waterville, is 
a thorough discussion of some problems in 
“Psychology” in the light of current in- 
vestigation. Professor Lincoln, of Brown» 
contributes a thoughtful essay upon ‘“‘ The 
Relations of Plato’s Philosophy to Christian 
Truth”; and Dr. Lincoln, of Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary, reviews Mill’s ‘‘Auto- 
biography,” with discrimination and judg- 
ment. Prof. O. T. Mason, of Columbian 
College, furnishes an article, largely biblio- 
graphical, on the ‘‘Progess and Result of 
Cuneiform Decipherment.” It is one of the 
best papers on the subject we have seen, 
although it puzzles us occasionally with its 
atrocious printers’ blunders. We are in- 
clined to claim some of the genius of Bent- 
ley for having discovered that the clause 
(speaking of the Assyrian tongue) “the 
identity of its case ending with those of the 
Aorist” should read ‘‘ the identity of its case 
endings with those of the Arabic.” But the 
printer is hardly to blame for repeated. 
ly making “Hinckes” out of Hincks, nor for 
telling us that the Sumerian is Turanian, 
nor for asserting that none of the Assyrian 
inscriptions in this country have been trans_ 
lated (they are nearly all copies of Assur. 
nazir-bal’s Standard Inscription), nor for 
mentioning Hitzig, Olshausen, and some 
others as- translators. For students of 
bibliography the article will supply valuable 
hints. Rawlinson and Lenormantare the 
writer’s chief authorities. 

John Stuart Mill’s Autobiography fur. 
nishes the subject of the first article in The 
Christian Quarterly, which is also a sympa. 
thetic and candid criticism. ‘‘ The History 
of a Great Mind” is the well-chosen title, 
There is an article on the ‘‘ Taxation of 
Churches,” which the writer fully believes 
in and argues for; but his practical sugges. 
tion is that, for the present, the land on 
which churches are built be taxed at its full 
value and the buildings themselves ex- 
empted from taxation—a rather lame con- 
clusion. There is an article on ‘“‘The Re- 
ligious Future of the Negro,” by a writer 
who, in summing up what the various de- 
nominations have done and may do for the 
Freedmen, appears to be ignorant that any- 
thing has been done for them by the Con- 
gregationalists. The ‘‘education of the 
colored preachers” is, in the opinion of this 
writer, the right thing to work for; and we 
have the authority of Bishop Haven for 
saying that the Congregationalists have 
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done five times.as much in this direction as 
any other denomination. 


The best article in the Lutheran Quar- 
terly Review is a criticism by the Rev. C. A. 
Stork of Mill’s “Autobiography.” We 
have seen no wiser or better judgment of 
this remarkable book. Professor Baugher, 
of Gettysburg, discusses and opposes ‘* The 
Disfranchisement of Students.” His exam- 
ination of the statutes and decisions bearing 
upon this subject is thorough and instructive; 
and he will have the thanks of all the stu- 
dents in our educational institutions who 
have attained their majority for his vindica- 
tion of their right, without paying a heavy 
tax for the privilege, to take part in the 
government of their country. 


oe 


Mr. Victor Huco is liked and disliked 
very much as a matter of taste and temper- 
ament; his characteristics are substantially the 
same in all his novels; and in speaking of his 
Ninety-Three (Harper & Brothers), as trans- 
lated by that sprightly story-teller, Mr. Frank 
Lee Benedict, it seems hardly necessary for the 
eritic to say more than that he is just as much 
more Victor Hugo than ever as bis plot is more 
than usually well fitted to display his merits 
and his faults. This is unquestionably bis best 
novel since ‘*Zes Miserables’ ; it is vigorous ; it 
fs interesting ; it is occasionally pathetic and 
poetical. His admirers will be thankful that 
the great and veteran author is doing such 
good work at his time of life; and those who 
cannot lay their hands upon their hearts and 
say that they enjoy his books—well, they can 
pass him by and conclude, with Mr. Bret Harte, 
that *‘to be good is to be queer. What is a 
good man? Bishop Myriel,’”? and so forth. 
Three novels—or, to speak more correctly, 
two romances and a novel—have been added 
to the long list of similar works published by 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. Bébeé ; or, Two Little 
Wooden Shoes, is the last story of the author 
who has adopted the pseudonym of “Ouida,” 
and in plot and treatment is not different from 
what one expects to find in her books, which, 
with all their diversities, are very similar one to 
another. Aébeé, however, is briefer than most 
of its predecessors and somewhat less objec- 
tionable in moral tone; for, while it is not free 
rom the faults which seem inseparable from the 
writer’s unquestionable pathos and poetic feel- 
ing, it cannot with justice be called vulgar. 
Miss Emma Lazarus has already won praise 
from authoritative critics for her published vol- 
ume of poems and her occasional contributions 
to periodicals, Her Alide; An Episode of 
Goethe's Life is a prose romance woven of threads 
of truth and fiction around the story of Fred- 
erika Brion, and its plot is similar, ina fash. 
ion, to that of *‘Ouida’s” book. The tale ofa 
girl's regard permitted to ripen into love by a 
man who, without intentional trifling with af- 
fection, is for the time attracted by this or that 
mental or bodily beauty is as old as the world; 
and if it must be told it is well that it be told 
by writers whose books, like these two, do not 
supplement foolishness by wrong and woe. 
Mrs. Newton Crosland’s last book—Hubert 
Freeth’s Prosperity—is an English novel, whose 
literary finish and beauty are above that of 
most works of fiction, andlend much grace to 
the interest of its story, on which the success 
of the book will not solely depend. ‘Chris- 
tian Reid’s’. last novel, A Daughter of Bohemia, 
which has been appearing in Appleton’s Jour- 
nal, has been issued by D. Appleton & Co. in 
book form, along with the good pictures by 
Mr. Alfred Fredericks which have accompa- 
nied it in its serial issue; and the same publish- 
ers have reprinted a new novel—‘‘ No Inien- 
tions’’—by Florence Marryatt. Other stories 
which now appear in covers after doing service 
as serials are Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis’s 
John Andross (The Orange Judd Company) and 
Mr. Grenville Murray’s Young Srown (James 
R. Osgood & Co.). Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake's Fettered for Life (Sheldon & Co.)is a 
nove! “ with a purpose,” and is so far praise- 
worthy, for we believe that works of fiction 
can do mission work and be conformed to art 
at the same time. We are slow to believe, 
however, that Mrs. Blake’s hectic story accu- 
rately represents any considerable part of our 
society; while we are certain that it is nota 
book which the average novel reader will find 
very enjoyable. 


...-Of new editions and books whose con- 
tents have in whole or in part appeared in print 
in ove way or another we have several of im- 
portance upon our table. The Cyclopedia of 
American Literature of the brothers Duyckinck 
was first published, we believe, in 1856, and has 
not since been revised; and the one supple- 
mentary volume was issued so long ago as 1866, 
Mr. George L. Duyckinck died some years 
since. We are giad to say thata new edition 
of the work, revised and brought down to 1873, 
is now in course of publication by T. Ellwood 
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Mr. M. Laird Simons, Mr. Evert A. Duyckinck 
lending his assistance in certain ways. The 
work is issued in semi-monthly parts, each em- 
bellished with a steel engraving, of which the 
first six have reached us. These earlier num- 
bers afford little opportunity, of course, for us 
to judge of Mr. Simons’s qualifications for his 
task, although his work in the notices of Har- 
vard and Yale and William and Mary Colleges 
is well done. This reissue of the standard his- 
tory of our literature is an event of much lit- 
erary importance, and we hope that Mr. Zell 
will be amply sustained in his well-begun un- 
dertaking. Mr. James Parton’s Life of 
Thomas Jefferson (James R. Osgood & Co.) has 
become familiar to us in its serial appearance 
in the Atlantic Monthly as an interesting and ef- 
fective biography—interesting, as Mr. Parton’s 
books always are—and effective because of its 
violently partisan tone. The earlier portions 
of the book in particular are almost unequaled 
in contemporary biography for vigor and clear- 
ness of statement. An excellent heliotype of 
Peale’s painting, now in the rooms of the His- 
torical Society in this city, is prefixed to the 
substantial volume. The essays which Ex- 
Secretary Welles has been printing in the Galazy 
from time to time upon the relations between 
Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward and upon Mr, 
Charles Francis Adams’s statements with refer- 
ence thereto have been collected, in a some- 
what elaborated form, in a volume called Lin- 
coln and Seward (Sheldon & Co.). Mr. Adams 
assuredly fell, in his Albany speech, into the 
familiar error of robbing Peter to pay Paul; 
and itis fortunate that Mr. Welles has found 
time and bas taken the opportunity to return 
to Mr. Lincoln the credit of which Mr. Seward’s 
eulogist thought it necessary to deprive him. 
The services of a man who devotes his retire- 
ment to the elucidation of disputed ques- 


tions in contemporary history are not 
over, and Mr. Welles’s example we 
could wish to see followed by other 


public servants. To the second edition of Mr. 

Matthew Arnold’s Higher Schools and Universi- 

ties in Germany (Macmillan & Co.), of which 
the first edition appeared six years ago, he bas 
prefixed a new and somewhat long preface, to 
the effect that in Germany educational ques- 
tions are dealt with in a scientific manner, while 
in England their management is dictated by 
popular caprice ; and that the system of the 
former is likely to meet with wide acceptance, 

while the English method must go on .to cer- 

tain failure. Mr. James Rees’s Life of Edwin 
Forrest (‘T. B. Peterson & Brothers) has appeared 
for the most part, we understand, in the col- 
umns of 8 Philadelphia Sunday paper; and its 
demerits of style are such as the readers of that 
journal will forgive more readily than will the 
general public, which still includes many 
friends, we suppose, of a man whose influence 
upon the American stage must be regarded as 
injurious. A steel engraving of exceptional 
fineness and beauty is prefixed to the volume. 


.... We have more than once in other col- 
umns expressed our admiration of Dr. Brooks’s 
Our New Departure (Universalist Publishing 
House). We need only add here that, while as 
an appeal to Dr. Brooks’s own denomination 
it is an extremely significant and brave book, 
laying bare as sharply as any enemy could the 
weaknesses of that body of Christians and 
pointing out the true remedy, it is also a most 
valuable contribution to general homiletics. 
Substitute the word Baptist or Presbyterian 
or Congregational for Universalist, and the 
legson can be applied to any minister or any 
church. We know of no book which we could 
commend more heartily to the reading of any 
judicious clergyman whois desirous to raise the 
standard of his own piety or to intensify his 
longing wisely to improve the Christian char- 
acter of the church to which he ministers. A 
new edition has been published of Rev. William 
Mountford’s Huthanasy ; or, Happy Talk toward 
the End of Life (James R. Osgood & Co.), whose 
sub-title used to be, if we remember aright, 
‘““A Happy Talk toward the Close of Life.” 
The book is one of the most spiritual and 
devotional books in American religious liter- 
ature; and as many more readers will, we 
hope, find help and consolation in it in its new 
form as have done 80 in times past. The Pres- 
byterian Church throughout theWorld (De Witt 
C. Lent & Co.) is a bulky subscription book, 
is intended for popular circulation, and 
will be found an interesting and valu- 
able velume by the goodly numbers of 
Presbyterians into whose hands it will 
fall. The concluding chapters are written 
by Drs. Miller, Stearns, Sprague, Humphrey, 
Adams, Jacobus, Fowler, Hall, and Ellinwood. 
Of the engravings on steel and wood some are 
old, sofne are poor, and afew are good. Ac- 
companying the volume is a reduction of Dr. 

Field’s excellent ‘‘Map of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States.’’ Rev. James M. 


Freeman’s Hand-book of Bible Manners and Cus- 
tome (Nelson & Phillips) takes up its topics by 
texts, following the order of the books of the 
Bible, contains three excellent indexes, is fully 





Zell, of Philadelphia, under the editorship of 


cuts, and will be a useful work for Sunday- 
school teachers. 


-+eeThe Connecticut Historical Society re- 
publishes the Rey. Abraham Pierson’s (father 
of the first president of Yale College) Some 
Helps for the Indians, a catechism in the language 
of the Quiripi Indians of New Haven Colony, 
Cambridge, 1658, edited by J. Hammond Trum- 
bull, LL.D. Only two copies of this catechism 
were known to be in existence, one belonging 
to Mr. James Lenox and the other to the 
British Museum. The reprint will be of great 
value to the student (we put the word purpose- 
ly in the singular) of the Algonkin dialects, 
and of permanent philological value, although 
Mr. Pierson failed to put the catechism into 
idiomatic Quiripi. Some time ago we had oc- 
casion to speak of the folly of tryivz to give 
our scholastic catechisms as food for mission- 
ary babes, and this volume proves that the evil 
is as old as the settlement of America by our 
metaphysical ancestors, and suggests one of 
the reasons why Mr. Pierson’s failed of being 
asuccessful translation. Take the second an- 
swer to the question ‘* How do you prove that 
there is but one true God?” 

‘Because singular things of the same kind 
when they are multiplyed are differenced 
among themselves by their singular propertyes ; 
but there cannot be found another God differ- 
enced from this'by any such like propertyes.’’ 
This was translated into such barbarous Quiripi 
as this: “‘ Newutche nansdioaks aidkquktis watche 
nenar drak nantséjek kokkwdrishshahettit, etc. 
But this is enough to.justify our criticism of the 
translation. 


....The interest felt by most people in the 
home life and personal habits of men of emi. 
nence we consider to be a legitimate one, and 
one which should enlist in its service not only 
practiced pens but, under certain circum- 
stances, those of persons of moderate literary 
ability, provided that they bring to their sub- 
ject a due sense of the fitness of things, along 
with the possession of something worth say- 
ing. The late Horace Greeley holds and will 
long hold an exceptional place in public 
esteem; andit has never beena marvel that 
his person and his opinions and his doings 
have been the theme of paragraph and essay 
and book. The last publication about him has 
been prepared by a niece of Mr. Greeley’s, is 
called The Story of a Summer (G. W. Carleton 
& Co.), is prettily printed and bound, and is, 
we are sorry to say, as trivial and silly a book 
of its sort as we have seen for many a day. Its 
composition may have afforded pleasure to 
the author and to that circle of intimate 
friends which may naturally be supposed to 
supplant literary criticism by affectionate 
esteem; but its publication was a mistake 
which it seems inexplicable that those friends 
—some of whom, at least, do not seem of the 
sort likely to let their hearts run away with 
their heads—should have permitted. 


...-Miss Ellen Frothingham’s translation of 
the ‘‘ Hermann und Dorothea” of Goethe has 
already made her name known as a faithful 
German scholar, while her book creditably in- 
creased the very limited number of American 
hexameterpoems. Miss Frothingham has done 
another good service—ihis time to art, as well 
as literature—in presenting to the public Les- 
sing’s Laocoon; an Essay upon the Limits of Puint- 
ing and Poetry (Roberts Brothers). Toward the 
works of the great German American eyes have 
been turned of late by the work of Professor 
Evans and by an able essay of Professor Low- 
ell’s, printed in the North American several years 
since; and this book, which has been practically 
inaccessible for some years to those unfamiliar 
with the original, will illustrate to new readers 
Lessing’s acuteness of critical insight. Miss 
Frothingham’s translation is not exactly unidio- 
matic, but its English is not that of an original 
work. The foreign spirit should never be lost 
in a translation ; foreign turns of phrase should 
never be found in one. A tolerably good 
vignette of the statue is printed on the title- 
page of the volume, whose typographical ap- 
pearance is of the high order usually found in 
the books of its publishers. 


.... Essays on Educational Reformers (Robert 
Clarke & Co.), by Robert Herbert Quick, M.A., 
an English teacher, is areprinted volume, made 
up of eleven valuable papers. Beginning with 
an examination of the methods employed in 
the Jesuit schools, Mr. Quick discusses the 
theories and work of the most prominent edu- 
cators, from Roger Ascham down, in a sensible 
manner and one which makes his book profita- 
ble reading. A faithfully prepared volume is 
President Andrews’s Manual of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which occuples a posi- 
tion in matter of size midway between the old 
“Governmental Instructor” and Professor 


grammar is Dr. Languellier and Mr. Monsanto’s 
Practical Course with the French Language (Ivi- 
son, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co.), which follows 
the Woodbury method throughoug, and is also 





illustrated by ordinary but serviceable wood- 


Pomeroy’s ‘‘ Constitutional Lew,” and will be 
found a useful text-book. The last French 
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typography. A revised edition of Bain’s 
Deductive and Inductive, bas been ublishe 
D. Appleton & Co. - . i 


-++-It is hardly necessary to call the atten 
tion of librarians and private purchasers to the 
revised edition of Prescott’s historical works, 
now in course of publication by J. B. Lippin. 
cott & Co. This edition is carefully and thor. 
oughly revised by Mr. John Foster Kirk, some 
of his additions being of great value; is printed 
in a style of much typographical beauty; is 
handsomely and strongly bound; and is pub- 
lished at a price which must bring a very mod- 
erate pecuniary return to the publishers—a firm 
which, as it gives us pleasure to say once more 
has in its keeping several works of national im. 
portance, which, like this edition of Prescott, 
have absorbed a great deal of money before 5 
volume has been published, and of the issue of 
which hardly another firm in the country would 
have dared to take therisk. The last volume 
of the edition is the first one of the History 
the of Peru, Another important his. 
torical work is continued in the republication 
by Scribner, Armstrong & Co.; of the fourth’ 
volume of Professor Ward’s translation of Cur* 
tius’s History of Greece. This volume contains 
the fifth and sixth books, including the years 
of the supremucy of Sparta and of Thebes, 


eee Lhe April number of the North American 
Review contains six articles of the excellent 
quality for which we may constantly and con- 
fidently look in that quarterly nowadays. One 
of them—Professor Welling’s on ‘* The Meck- 
lenburg Declaration of Independence”—is of 
much importance asa discussion of a vered 
question in our history ; and Mr. Gryzanowski’s 
“The New Trials of the Roman Church” jg 
also of exceptional value. In the book no- 
tices, however, is to be had the greatest 
pleasure afforded by the number, and an 
amount of wit and wisdom that we have not 
found in the critical departmont of a quarterly 
for many a day. Among the reviews, those of 
Parton’s ‘Jefferson’? (apparently written, as 
some one has well said, by a Federalist) and 
the Princess Liechtenstein’s *‘ Holland House” 
are especially good. 


-e--The study of shorthand writing has 
always been pursued by considerable numbers 
of students working by themselves at home, 
Mr. James E, Munson’s excellent book proved 
well adapted for these unattached workers in 
the beginnings of phonography ; and Mrs. E.B, 
Burns’s Phonie Shorthand (Burns & Co.) fs 
specially designed for their use. Mrs. Burns's 
book, which takes the Isaac Pitman system for 
its basis, is brief; but its arrangement is so 
concise as to include all the prineiples of pho. 
nography, while several new and meritoriow 
features have been introduced, of whicthmy 
be mentioned the introduction of keys appendd 
to each exercise, for the ready correction a 
errors in transcription. 


NOTES. 


Messrs. George Ripley and Charles A. Dana, 
as editors of both the new and the old editions 
of Appleton’s Cyclopedia, have thought it 
worth while to publish a letter with reference 
to the charges made against them of permitting 
Roman Catholic theologians to write the arti” 
cles in the revised work which treat of sub- 
jects connected with their Church, and of tin- 
kering other historical articles to suit the doc- 
trinal opinions of those theologians. The ed- 
itors reply in substance (1) that the Cyclopx- 
dia is ‘the organ of no sect, party, or clique, 
but tries to deal fairly with all subjects dis- 
cussed ; (2) that Roman Catholic writers are 
employed in the new edition, as they were in 
the first, just as Professors Smith and Schaff, 
President Sears, and Dr. Sprague are; (3 
that all articles are revised by the editori al 
staff, who are “ Protestants of the Protestants 
and are solely responsible for them as finally 
published; and (4) that tke articles singled out 
as specially objectionable were prepared by 
Professor Schem (a Methodist), Dr. Guernsey 
(an Episcopalian), the late H. W. Herbert, and 
‘Ca learned German Protestant.” Thisexplana- 
tion seems perfectly satisfactory. 
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serves its success. 

By L. O, EmmRgon and W.8. TILDEN. Price, $1 


RIVER OF Liz. Best BOOK. FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


CHOICE TRIOS! 


3 PART SONGS FOR FEMALE VOICES* 
This is an admirable book to use with or to follow 
“The Hour of Singing.” Contains music from the 
very bestsources. Hasa special adaptation for La- 
dies’ Seminaries. 
By W.8. TILDEN. Price, $1. 


DEVOTIONAL CoImEs. Bust VESTRY SINGING Book, 


CHEERFUL VOICES !! 


Daily increasing in favor and is undoubtedly one of 
the best collections of Songs for Common Schools ever 








All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & Co., 
711 Broadway, New Yerk. 


ORGANISTS’ 


_| uate Journal and Review 


Edited by EUGENE THAYER. 
The First asia © kag ts Now Ready 





o 3 Bb 
& Ave Maria (for the ae 3 
Single Numbers, 61. Per Annum, $3. Send 
$1 and receive the April number, postpai... 
asa specimen. 
WHITE, SMITH & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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FINE STEEL ENGRAVING 
OF 


CHARLES SUMNER, 


By RITCHIE, 


Sent for One New Subscriber. 
Ready for Delivery in May. 
PARTICULARS ELSEWHERE. 


SONCS OF 


GRACE ai GLORY! 


THE VERY BEST 


Sunday-School Song Book. 


By W. F. SHERWIN and 8. J. VAIL. 
160 Pages. 
SPLENDID HYMNS, 
CHOICE MUSIC, 
TINTED PAPER, 
SUPERIOR BINDING. 
Price Boards, 35c.; $30 per 100. 
A Specimen Copy in Paper Cover mailed (as 
soon as issued) on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 
ee Orders filled in turn. 
Ready May ist. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, New York. 


Y- HOOLM ISIC— “Ro al Diadem,” 
Pass ss $ & MAIN, 76 u t ‘Ninth street, N. ¥. 


2) SHEETS 0 OF ECHOICE MUSIC $I. 
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a aes eas for catalogue to JOS. BH. KING, Fort 


oA® Mavies Children to Educate or we Stow 
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J. W. RMERHORN & “00.. +7) ¢Bond st. st., N. ¥. 
PENNINGTON INSTITUTE, Pennt mn, N. 
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Golden Hill Seminarv for Yo Ladies, Bridge- 
port, Sin adress Misss EMILY NELSON. 

















STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


K 1 RT l ae: 





has removed from 872 
Broadway to the 

spacious rooms of his ne new 
building on Madison 8q., 
one door from Broadway, 





THE YANKEE 


LETTER FILE AND BINDER. 


y in pigeon- ae, 
end 
y the LETT 
ch will pay its cost overs week. It binds 
and rs into boo 


DUNHAM & CO., 
OFFICE AND FACTORY, 46 CENTER STREET. 











SOMETHING NEW. 
LOTS OF FUN!\: 
Endless Amusement for both Young and Old. 

to PLEASE 
boas Packages on 


The Great Puzzles i er Ser 


t+ Puzzles for 
PuzzLE COMPANY ,» 155 Broadway, New York. 
\ ga Five Packages $1.00, one dozen Packages for $2.00. 
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endid New Field Game 


ants an illustrated cat 


description, free to a She. ons plication. 
WHST & LEE GAME CO, Worcester, Mass. 


OLD MAIDS, 


Teachers. Bipdents Clergymen, Postmasters, and 
a" oung Men, and Men and Women of all 


earn a first-class Sewing Machine; 
or Books sufficient to stock a A or some hg 
H; | able Ploture ori ood Time Reep # (Close Wonks 

ora Music Box Or phic 
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ble. many would say tnnthropte Ad- 
dress M. Hi. P. GO., Bast 2th rtheet, New York. 


ANTED—AGENTS—$75 to $250 
month, eyery ners male and ete te 
troduce th NUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE G@ MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and ‘embroider 
in a most it Superior manner. Price oxly $15. 
Fully and warranted for five years. 
We Will p pay $1,000 for any machine that will 
sew & stronger, more Ss las- 
mak: 
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or, 25,000 Wants Supplied. All you want to know abou’ 
farmin ing, #8 ——-, ae mechanics, etc., 


terms furnish 
UILLER'S Le py AND PUBLISHING HOUS 
1102 and 1104 Sansom street, Philsdeipne 


woman tothe SSS M 
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a ris: of setae 9 times. m fitting } Someel Se to ~ 
THE TWO BOOKS ple: ide a trumpet blast and sell like wildtire, Pub- 
ished ata low to insure rapid sales and immen: 
HOME. with splendid steel engravings,and CY- | circulation. ‘iends of temperance help to circulate 
CLOP EDI HE OF neraninetand Gree ave oan va mialled on receipe at awarded, Complete agent’s outfit 
ub ¢ receipts stogether t va By Bped pe ep d J. M. STODDART & CO., Ertese Philadelphia. 
reliable directions 4 Tamales” ao oun ople oo 
both sexes. We pub ee F bt Risto BEST 
FAMILY BIBLE. BOY AND GIRLS WN. 
Send for Circulars to OFFER 
THE HENRY BLE FUP. C0... 30 conte a a year 
‘Two Bea, fal ‘Chas . 
YET to each s' ~ bscriber. You. can get 20 
THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES Cap a eds 
TO us. Both for sample copy, or 
as. yee and agent’s out- 
OF AGENTS] BOYS AND GIRLS’ OWN, | 


CHARLES SUMNER, 


written by his long personal friend and 
ardent admirer, 


C. EDWARDS LISTER, 


is ready for subscribers. 

Mr. Lester has had this volume long in 
preparation, with the intention of publish- 
ing it should he survive Mr.Sumner. He 
is thus able to give to the public a work 
that is not a hasty compilation, but the re- 
sult of years of labor and much of the mat- 
ter received from the lips of the great Sen- 
ator and now first published. 

In speaking of his book, the author says: 


=e departed. The work k will be ~ eae with 
interesting incidents which were within my per- 
sons knowledge.” 

The book makes a large 8vo volume of 
over 600 pages, embellished with a fine 
portrait on steel of Mr. Sumner and several 
full-page illustrations representing eventful 
scenes during his life and the grateful trib- 
ute of the nation at his grave. 

Price in Extra English Cloth, $3.75; in 
Library Sheep, $4.75; in Half Turkey Mo- 
rocco, $6.00. Payable on the delivery of a 
perfect copy of the book. CANVASSING 
AGENTS WANTED. 


|| UNITED STATES PUBLISHING €O., 


{3 UNIVERSITY PLACE, N. Y. 
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month. Send for circular. ZIEGLER & MocURDY, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; or Springfield, Mass. 
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$1 
COMBINATION PROSPECTUS, 


HING E EVER T 
The ueshs: ell ueuatreetin every xieD and good 
men can make a business for lite in one —: 
ce een eS on copuenticn, © or complete 
u sent, pos on rece L ress 
SOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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ea pages. It contains over 2,000 
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conditions of society. A onderful book and 

pousene’s necessity. It sells. at sight. Greatest in 
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PLUCKY AGENTS 


can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 


E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay St., N. ¥. 
Agents Wanted for 


PROF. "FOWLER'S GREAT WORK 








On Manhood, Womanhood, and their Mutual 
Inter-Relations fe. Love, Its ws, Power, Etc. 
Agents are selling from 15 $a 25, copies aday. Send 


it sells faster than an 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Agents, for the people’s undenom- 

WANTED. inational a oper. “aa Con- 
TRIBUTOR.” wittoes de . Only 
$layear. Rev. nifi- 
cent pre remium, * ‘The ola pe Bucket.” No ing 
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itself.” Commi: - A 1 Bed For terms, samples, etc., 
address J. H. EARLE, Boston, Mass. 
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Reversible Map of the United States and 


World. New sc Copementel State Maps, Religious 
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Picture Des Street, Chicago. 
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. LEWIS, Dubliner: Chicago, Agents 


AGENTS WANTED. 5 ane a 520 for sample out- 
fit. 25 Steel Engravings. J.B. OUCH, Warren, Pa. 


AGENTS. A285 SAID White see 
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AGENTS WANTED.—Men or Women. . a 
week or $100 forfeited. Valuable samples free. 
at once to F. M. REED, Eighth street New York 


FINE STEEL ENGRAVING 


OF 


CHARLES SUMNER, 


By RITCHIE, 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER. 
Ready for Delivery in May. 
PARTICULARS ELSEWHERE. 











Agents Wanted. 
READ! READ‘! READ!!! 
EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 


BOTH 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 





IT is an undoubted fact that we give with Tux Ix. 
DEPENDENT to New Subscribers more beautiful and 
valuable premiums than are offered by any other 
weekly religious paper published. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber to any 
other weekly religious journal published on thus continent 
or in the world gets so much in real value for the money 
paid as does a Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 


We are determined to print not only the BEST, bu 
the CHEAPEST paper published 


OUR CREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874 


is a large and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, de- 
signed and painted by the eminent artist, Mr. F. B. 
Carpenter. It is printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BEAUTI~ 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIO ART. 
It is now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 


We need hundreds, yes, th ds of thorough and 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit. 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With this valuable 
premium, it will be an easy task to get subscrib- 
ers; and, consequently, we offer advantages to 
an Agent that no other paper can give. Will our 
readers and contributors send us the mames of any 
persons who are engaged in canvassing, or any who 
would be likely to engage in the work? Let all who 
desire an agency and a choice of territory send at 
once for our circulars and terms. 





H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 


— 3 Park Place, New York City. 





TALMACE, 
SPURCEON. 


T. De Witt Talmage is editor of The Chris- 
tian at Work ; C. H. Spurgeon, Special Con- 
tributor. They write for no other paper in 
America. Three magnificent Chromos. 

ia Pay larger commission than any other pa- 
per. CHROMOS ALL READY. No 


Sectarianism. No Sectionalism. One 
agent recently obtained 380 subscriptions 
in eighty hours’ absolute work. Sample 
copies and circulars sent free. 


ACENTS WANTED. 
H. W. ADAMS, Publisher, 102 Chamb 
Street, New York. 
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PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT, 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages. Per- 
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W.A. Henderson & Co., Cleveland, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 
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WINTER. 


BY KATE HILLARD. 





Te last brown leaf hath left its hold; 
Tosummer climes the birds have fied; 
The sunset wears a pallid gold, 
A sadness haunts the twilight cold ; 
For the rose, the rose is dead. 


The river mirrors in its breast 

The twinkling lamps, the stars o’erhead ; 
There comes a chill wind from the West, 
Freighted with sorrow and unrest; 

For the rose, the rose is dead. 


Plucked with a kiss and thrown away! 
Years ago was her sweetness shed? 
Or did it chance but yesterday ? 
Years there are in a single day; 
And the rose of love is dead. 


Never again will bloom the rose. 

When Spring calls, there will rise, instead, 
A pallid flower from out the snows, 
Faint and white from its long repose ; 

But the rose, the rose is dead. 


Pure and calm as a cloistered nun, 
When all her orisons are said, 

And beads are numbered, one by one, 

The snowdrop standeth in the sun; 
But the rose, the rose is dead. 


Never to bloom again, my love! 
You may call back days forever fled, 
Stay the wild meteors as they rove, 
Or bid the winds on your errands move; 
But the rose of love is dead. 





COUNSEL AND CONSOLATION FOR 
“THE NATION.” 


BY GAIL HAMILTON, 








Ir The Nation newspaper 1s occasionally 

overquick in discerning the signs of the 
times, and discovers fraud where a less 
vigilant eye discerns only deliberation and 
discretion, it has been, on the other hand, 
known So bold a trust truly childlike, one 
might almost say pathetic. Only this week 
it avenges itself by “a horse-laugh not very 
full of hope for our future” over the be- 
trayal of sucha fond, implicit trust. It 
Bays: 

“Five years ago the public was inno 
cently felicitating itself on the patriotism 
and enterprise of the Eastern men and the 
Californians, who with the energy and 
celerity of afreets were working toward 
each other across the heart of the continent 
and (wholly for the honor of the American 
name) were laying down rails at the rate of 
a thousand miles of track in a single season. 
We all stood ready to applaud these disin- 
terested creatures, and when the two loco- 
motive engines, the one from the Atlantic 
coast and the other from the Pacific, faced 
each other on the Plains and the road was 
completed, we all did applaud, we rang 
the bells in every city, and we made 
speeches and sermons and poems in honor 
of the energy which had been displayed. 
Entirely different emotions, however, had 
all that summer and autumn been filling the 
bosoms of the Credit Mobilier stockholding 
— and the directors of the Central 

acific. The simple truth was, ‘the more 
miles built the more profit,” and each set of 
Patriots wanted the other set not to build 
too many.” 

Now, I venture to affirm that there was 
Not, outside the office of The Nation, a sin- 
gle person, man, woman, or child, bell- 
ringer, orator, preacher, or poet, who for a 
Moment cherished the notion that the Union 
Pacific or the Central Pacific Railroad was 
built wholly for the honor of the American 
name, by disinterested creatures, or whose 
hope. for our future was in the smallest 
degree dimmed by learning that these 
Toads were built chiefly for profit. 
On few points is American sentiment more 
Unanimous than that railroads have a spe- 
Cie basis, and not a sentimental basis. It 
would be difficult to point out a single rail- 
Toad that was not built openly and avowed- 
ly with: an eye to the main chance. In 
setting its affections on disinterestedness 
and a nice sense of honor, The Nation was 
defying all the analogies of the case, not to 
say flying in the face of Providence. That 
the railroad men were seeking their own 
profit does not gainsay either their patriotism 
or their energy or make it a ’farce to ring 
the bells. Zhe Nation newspaper is con- 
stantly aiming to uphold the standard of its 
counsry. All the same it charges right on, 








. 


scription price. He would be but an In- 
nocent Abroad who should find the future 
of his country clouded because he should 
learn that, all honest, high-minded, and 
patriotic as is The Nation, it would refuse to 
publish should its subscribers refuse to 
pay. Let The Nation be assured that though 
we rang bells and sang songs over the Pa- 
cific Railroad, we did it with our eyes open, 
and that the disappointment and dismay 
consequent on learning that we were not 
all to be provided with an unlimited free 
pass upon the roads were confined wholly 
to The Nation's breast. . 

Reasoning by induction, and possibly in- 
fluenced by this bitter blighting of budding 
hopes, The Nation passes from particulars to 
generals, and ‘‘doubts if there has ever been 
atime when signs of intellectual superior- 
ity in any field were of less use or of more 
disadvantage to a man in the highest polit- 
cal circles than they are in Washington to- 
day, and when the possession of a com- 
fortable ‘ pile’ of money, acquired no matter 
how, counted for more.” The intellectual 
inferiority and the huge money piles of the 
leaders in the highest political circles of 
Washington are, unhappily, too well known. 
The Vice-President rollsin gold. The ex- 
travagant entertainments given by the 
Cabinet last winter are proverbial. The 
Massachusetts senators have long been 
accustomed tosweeten their wine with dis- 
solved pearls. The equipage of the Speaker 
excites the envy of all who behold it rolling 
down F street with single horse, and driver 
and conductor in one. Mr. Dawes lives in a 
style which can only be maintained by 
energetic and continuous stealing. Gen. 
Garfield’s daily lunch is nightingales, 
tongues. Senator Morton and Gov. Buck. 
ingham, Carl Schurz and Mr. Allison, the 
Morrills and the Hoars, all men of promi- 
nence and influence, owe too much of both 
to the gold which they have so unscrupu- 
lously accumulated and which they so 
recklessly lavish. But is not The Nation 
itself a little to blame for this state of 
things? When we consent to be ‘‘born of 
poor but respectable parents,” do we not 
tacitly admit that poverty and respectability 
are naturally incompatible? When The 
Nation tosses on its horns ‘‘half a dozen 
bankers, or a secretary of the Treasury, or 
adozen needy and ignorant congressmen,” 
does it not in effect couple the conditions of 
poverty and ignorance, and insinuate that 
an estate of need and ignorance is the 
natural estate of congressmen? When 
thrice in a single issue of its paper it unites 
such words as ‘‘ needy and unscrupulous,” 
“poor and designing,” does it not really cast 
as great a slur on poverty as it does on dis- 
honesty? How shall we bring Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Dawes and Mr. Cox down from 
their high horses, if we follow a rebuke of 
their wealth with a sneer at the poverty of 
their compeers who have not achieved 
wealth ? 

Ido not deny the total depravity of Con- 
gress. I view it with as lofty a scorn as 
that which sharpens The Wation’s pen and 
embitters its ink. I am not afraid to say, 
what The Nation only declared itself about 
to say, that ‘‘ Congress is the common ene- 
my of mankind”; but, if this state of things 
is ever to be mended, must not respectable 
people, like The Nation and myself, cease to 
speak disparagingly of the ‘‘ needy ” among 
congressmen, and thus indirectly to extol 
that very wealth whose tyranny we so 
earnestly deprecate? Would it not, indeed, 
be politic and wholesome to follow the ex- 
ample of the Vicar of Wakefield--to conceal 
somewhat our real sentiments, to address 
congressmen and to characterize congress- 
men not with the contempt we actually feel, 
but with the respect which they ought to 
inspire, if so be they may be stimulated into 
at least the semblance of honesty and de- 
cency? Moreover, it isto be remembered 
that, knaves as they are, they are collected 
in Washington under color of law. They 
have gone through the forms of election. 
The theory is that they are the representa- 
tives of the people. If we did not know 
the depths of their iniquity and their ig- 
norance, we should assume that they ranked 
as high as the communities which they mis- 
represent. Even to this phantom of re- 
spectability something is due. When we 
reflect, also, that, however industriously 
they machivate as the common enemies of 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Inde enven { content and bold, five dollars a year sub- | mankind, they might poison society still | ever see a sound currency in circulation 
y . 


more in the obscurity of their own homes, 
we see that the cloud has a silver‘lining. 
We can watch Senator Sargent far more 
easily in Washington than we could in the 
arid acres of the San Joaquin Valley. The 
Hales are but stupid and clownish} fellows; 
but the further they are from the center 
the heavier they weigh us down. William 
Walter Phelpsis like a city set ona hill in 
the House of Representatives; but, hidden in 
his net-work of New Jersey railroads, he 
might plot the ruin of the Republic unmo- 
lested. Judge Hoar and George, Brothers 
in Unity of evil, cannot for a moment be 
left to themselves on Capitol Hill; but the 
mites of the widow and orphan rest un- 
harmed in the savings banks of Concord 
and Worcester. Gen. Hawley will bear 
watching in the halls of the nation, but he 
would defy watching in his innocent and 
beautiful Hartford. Horses might laugh 
at the sight of our ten times Forty 
Thieves in Congress assembled; but, on the 
whole, it is easier to handle the ringleaders 
of crime when you have them precipitated 
than when they are diffused, a subtle and 
fatal poison, through the community. 

The Nation has done us such good service 
in politics, in literature, and in morals that 
a grateful country longs to see it enjoy in 
full measure the glow of satisfaction that 
comes from days well spent. It is only a 
morbid Christian who feels the weight of 
the world on his shoulders. The healthy 
circulation of the regenerate heart prompts 
the conviction that God made the universe, 
and that whena man has done all hecan 
do his responsibility ceases. If with my 
poor attempts at consolation a strain of ad- 
vice or even of tender reproach has mingled, 
I am sure the offense will be condoned for 
my ‘‘much-loving”; and The Nation will be 
the first to set the example—which it de- 
clares few authors, big or little, have ever 
set—of ‘‘ bearing punishment like a man,” 
in silence, instead of “ trying to punish the 
critic.” 





Washington, 


va 





Wasarnaton, April 18th, 1874. 


Tue financial controversy which has 
continued in Congress since the beginning 
of the session was closed, for a time, at 
least, by the passage of the Senate bill in 
the House. The so-called Free Banking 
Bill which the House agreed to cannot pass 
the Senate without considerable modifica- 
tions, and the measure to which both 
branches of Congress have given their ap- 
provalis probably the extent of the financial 
legislation of this Congress, unless the 
President vetoes the bill. Thereis a good 
deal of talk, rumor, and gossip respecting the 
President's views, and at this moment they 
are involved in much doubt. Probably be- 
fore this letter is in print the doubts will be 
dispelled by a veto message or the return of 
the bill to Congress signed by the President 
In the first act of this great drama the in- 
flationists doubtless have won a victory, 
‘There isn’t much expansion in the Dill,” 
say many congressmen who are inclined 
to compromise; but, nevertheless, there 
is an increase of Jlegal-tenders, and 
provision is made for an increase of 
$46,000,000 of bank-notes, as the states 
now without their share of banking facil- 
ities may desire it. A clause in this part of 
the bill, it is claimed, will in reality with- 
draw rather than add to the volume of 
bank-notes in active circulation; but the 
principle is not changed—in time of peace 
Congress has enlarged the amount of legal- 
tenders and added to the bank-note currency, 
without an effective system for redemption. 
Practically there is very little inflation in 
the measure; but the grave fact remains 
that tt is the first step since the war closed toward 
perpetuating an trredeemable currency. This 
fact troubles the President. Ever since he 
was first elected all the acts of Congress on 
this subject have tended toward contraction 
and a resumption of specie payments; but 
now there is an abandonment of all hope of 
resumption and Congress assents to a slight 
degree of inflation. No provision is made 
which has the slightest reference to resump. 
tion.and the irredeemable currency is in- 
creased. No wonder that Senator Thurman 
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in.” 

If this is final and Congress is to abandon 

all hopes of ever getting back to a coin basis, 

it will not be long before some of the schemes 

before Congress for making currency ex: 

changeable at will in bonds will succeed. 

If greenbacks, which promise coin, are to 

continue a falsehood, it will be an improve- 

ment to provide that the holder may at 
will convert them into a bond bearing & 
fair rate of interest. Mr. Sherman holds 

that the right to exchange greenbacks with 
the five per cent. gold bonds would speedily 
bring our currency up to par in gold. 
Messrs. Butler and Kelly fix the rate of 
interest at 3.65 and they advocate an un- 
limited amount; and they would have the 
rate of interest low, so as to make currency 
“cheap.” 

The worst evil of this whole inflation 
business is that Congress, under it, will be 
constantly experimenting with new schemes, 
till finally an awful crash may drive us to 
sudden resumption. . On the other hand, if 
Congress had the wisdom and the courage 
solemnly to resolve that under no circum 
stances should there be a single dollar’s in- 
crease of currency of any kind till redemp. 
tion in coin is provided for, the way would 
be plain, and business would very soon be 
come prosperous on a substanstial basis. 

The House, upon passing the Currency 
Bill, at once resumed the consideration of 
an important appropriation bill. A lively 
debate sprang up on the items for the pres- 
idential mansion, and an attempt was made 
to reduce the salary of the Executive to 
$25,000; but it received only 28 votes. The 
expenses of the presidential office (as Mr. 
Dawesshowed) will average $100,000 a year. 
This, of course, includes the salary. All 
that just and generous men can ask is that 
the so-called ‘‘ perquisites” shall be clearly 
defined. The salary and the allowances 
should be ample, but nothing should be 
left to “usage.” 

The old question of the propriety of 
Gen. Grant’s signing the Salary-increase 
Bill of last spring was discussed, and thelaw- 
yers (Poland, Tremaine, and Hale) proved 
easily enough that the President did not 
transcend his constitutional powers; but 
the people agree with Mr. Holman and 
Mr. Kasson that a moral impropriety was 
committed when the President signed a 
bill which increased his salary by $100,000. 

The Senate has been again discussing the 
Louisiana question; and, though Congress 
and the country must be tired of it, there 
are always new and startling facts brought 
to light when it is under debate. Mr. Car- 
penter did not hesitate to call Gov. Kellogg 
a trickster, if not aswindler. He described 
the mode in which laws were passed by the 
Louisiana legislature—by fraud cf thé 
worst character. The Governor calls a few 
of his friends together and tells them what 
he wants, and it is at once granted. An 
obnoxious election act had attracted atten- 
tion here, and for the sake of effect in the 
Senate it was repealed; but quietly a subse- 
quent act was passed repealing the repeal- 
ing act, and this last act Gov. Kellogg 
carried in his pocket, to sign when conven- 
ient. Now contemplate this spectacle, 
The president of the Senate states facts re- 
specting the governor of Louisiana which 
show him to be one of the most corrupt 
men in modern politics; yet, from the be- 
ginning of the troubles in Louisiana, this 
trickster has been acting in collusion with 
the Federal officeholders at New Orleans 
and has had the ear of the President, so that 
I think it may be. said that he has con- 
trolled the course of the Administration on 
this subject. 

The Sanborn investigation is closed and 
the House will soon be called upon to 
abolish the moiety system. 

Some interesting facts have been revealed 
by the investigation into our District affairs; 
principally relating to the mode of obtain- 
ing big contracts from the Board of Works. 
When a member of Congress obtainsa $10,- 
000 fee for small ‘‘ legal services” in behalf 
of a contracting firm, it is, to say the least, 
a curious circumstance. When $97,000 are 
squandered in obtaining a contract of half a 
million of dollars, it looks queer. It is, 
however, but fair to state that no evidence 
tends to show that any present member of 
the Board received any of the money. 





should tell the Senate: ‘None of us will 


D. W.B, | 
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MAMMA’S SONG OF A SUMMER 


BY MES, JENNY FLANDERS. 





Tue day was dark with cloud and storm, 
Each window showed a drooping form, 
Without the snow fell on the pane, 
Within ’twas dimmed by tearful rain, 
Two voices moaned in sad refrain: 
“ Will weary winter never go? 
I hate these muddy piles of snow, 
And gutters with their sloppy flow, 
And splashing walks—I hate them so! 
Poor Dolly’s dead for want of air, 
We've buried her beneath the stair; 
Her pretty clothes are packed away, 
I guess we nevermore will play ! 
Oh! Mamma, are the flowers dead too; 
And has the sky lost all its blue?’’ 
Such woeful grief soon found its place 
Within my circling arms’ embrace. 
My blue-eyed sprites, so bright and gay, 
Biuging like birds the livelong day, 
How can I waft these clouds away? 
Ah! must I sing a summer song 
Of days that seemed a dancing throng, 
So joyously they skipped along ? 
And as I sing each golden head 
UDplifts a cheek tear-stained and red; 
Four dewy eyes like misty stars 
Glow softly o’er fond memory’s bars, 


*Tis a murmaring stream 
I see in my dream, 
Far down in a dell its waters gleam; 
Its singing I hear 
And its rippling cheer, 
As it prattles and calls in accents clear. 


For the sides are steep 
And crumbling and deep, 
And the fern’s green banners gayly leap 
From the rocky wall 
Of this woodland hall, 
And o’er chasm and cleft its pennons fall. 


Now whom do you think 
I see on the brink 
Of this shaded depth, with eyes that blink ? 
Eager eyes that gaze 
Down the leafy maze 
And long to flee from the sun's hot rays! 


While the stream still calls 
From its leaping falls 
And murmurs sweet through its echoing 
walls. 
Gay little ones there, 
Tis a gleaming enare 
To draw you down the enchanted stair. 


Ah! down they rush, 
Through bramble and bush, 
Scrambling and sliding with headlong push, 
Till at last they stand, 
A fluttering band, 
By the tossing brooklet, softly fanned. 


Like fairies they look 
In that deep-green nook, 
Or sparkling Nalads fresh from the brook, 
As the sunlight cleaves 
Through the quivering leaves 
And over their heads a glory weaves. 


Bat I wonder if 
Fairies make « skiff 
And leunch it over a foaming cliff? 
And do you suppose 
That they eft in rows 
On the mossy rocks and bare their toes, 


Fiinging shoes away 
As the cooling spray 
Kisses their feet on its flying way? 
Or jump with s dash 
In the stream, and splash 
With shivering feet, like chiekens rash, 


Daintily shrieking, 
Timidly peeping 
"Meath foaming falls, white whirlpools sesk- 


ing, 
Or bubbles chasing, 
As onward racing 
O’er level rocks and leaflets tracing ? 


Ah! there’s many a slip 

And unlucky trip 
For little feet that too rashly dip 

In the sparkling flow, 

For waters that giow ; 
With the brightest sheen will coldly throw 


O’er fancy a chill; 
And e’en fairies will 
Bplutter and scream if wet in a rill. 
With locks quite straight 
Anda clinging weight 
Of moistened frills they scramble too late 


On the ferny bank, 
All dripping and lank, 
And think themselves toads or fishes dank. 
Aba! did I say 
They were faixies gay? 
Just look at them now. I think you may. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


A queer little row, 
They are nestling low 
‘Neath mother’s skirts, while their garments 
blow 
In the gentle breeze, 
And nobody sees 
Those fluttering clothes ’neath the silent 
trees. 


And the stream still calls 
From its leaping falls, 
And murmurs sweet through the echoing 
halls, 
And the whispered word 
Of the nestling bird 
In the tree-top high is dimly heard. 
a 


KEMINISCENCES OF A SOUTHERN 
PLANTATION.—Continvzp. 


BY H. H. B, 





Next morning, at breakfast, Dr: M’L. 
said: ‘‘ Jamie, is there any unusual religious 
excitement among the negroes?” ‘‘ Nothing 
very special, Father,” said he. ‘‘ The pleas- 
ure of seeing me again makes them a little 
noisy. I have had them sing a good deal 
for our amusement. Indeed, Father, there 
are some fine singers among them. I 
would give a kingdom for Joe’s voice.’ 
“By the way,” asked the Dr., ‘‘ what isthe 
matter with Joe’s head? Has any one 
abused theboy?” ‘‘No, Father. He thinks 
hesaw a Jack-o’-lantern the other night, 
and, in trying to dodgeit, ran against a tree.” 
“*Strange,” said the Dr., ‘that a negro can 
never be convinced that they are harmless.” 
M’L, managed to change the conversation, 
and he breathed more freely. He found 
his father was ignorant of his “ revival,” 
and, as the church was nearly half a mile 
from the family mansion, he thought he 
would be able to carry the whole thing 
through without interruption. 

The following Sunday was a fine day 
and the church was filled. Joe sang divine- 
ly and made the first prayer, then modestly 
resigned the remainder of the services to 
older negroes. But the meeting at night 
was full of enthusiasm. Toward the close 
of the services, a gigantic negro, who had 
entered the church unobserved, went for- 
ward and asked for help. But he could 
not tell what he wanted. He had been 
raised on the rice-fields of South Carolina, 
sold for debt, and brought to an adjoining 
plantation, and was a general terror, on 
account of the power he was supposed to 
possess of tricking and casting spells on any 
negro he wished. He was the first genuine 
heathen I ever saw. Until he came to that 
region, he had never seen a church, never 
heard a prayer, nor of a Supreme Being or 
a future state. But when he heard the 
negroes sing and pray, and talk of a beauti- 
ful place of rest after death, he grasped 
vaguely but fiercely at the thought. ‘‘If,” 
said he, ‘“‘dar is sich place as dat you sings 
and talks bout, an’ dey will let dis poor 
nigger in, I wants to go dar wid you. I 
got no sense. I neber know nuffin’. I des 
8 poor nigger.” And the tears flowed rapidly 
down his face. But no one dared go near 
him, for fear that even by a touch he 
might cast a spell. But his appeal for help 
and his apparent distress touched the 
beart of Aunt Dinah. She rose and said: 
‘““My breddren and sister, I tink dis is de 
tuffis’ case we eber had in all our ’speri- 
ence. But dat don’t keep Aunt Dinah back. 
De good Lord will hab to lend a helpiw 
hand or we neber can take dis poor nigger 
frew. It late now, an’I tink, mebbe, we 
bes’ start on him to-night an’ pint a meetin’ 
~spressly for him. Don’t be ’fraid ob his 
chantments, breddren. When de bressed 
Lord was heah, he neber seed de fuss sinnah 
he ’fraid ob. He walk straight up to de poor 
cretur’ dat hab seben debil, and tuck ’em 
all out’en her; an’ dat is de way I gwine to 
do poor Jake. Heneber hab chance to be 


heart for him, while Aunt Dinah git down 
on her knees wid him. Now, honey,” said 
she, ‘‘’fess your sin.” 

“« What dat mean, Aunt Dinsh ?” said he, 

“Why, you poor ig’nant nigger, it mean 
dat you tell de Lord how mean you is, an’ 
dat you sorry "bout ebery bad ting you do 
all your life, an’ ain’t gwine to do so no 
moah.” 

‘* Whar is de Lord?” said he. ‘I neber 
sees him. He neber come wharlis. I 
neder, know nuffin’ ’bout him.” 





*‘Qh! chile,” said she, ‘‘de good Lord is 





good like we hab. Now all lif’ up your | 





eberywhar, he know eberyting we do, an’ he 
can see in de night des as good as in de day- 
time. Now, honey, desspeak to him, an’ he 
heah; ’fess your sin, an’ you will feel light as 
de fedder. Come, chile, ’gin dis minit.” 


He began: ‘‘Oh! good Massa God, I is' 


one poor, triflin’, no-’count, Souf Calina 
cuss.” 

‘*Hush, honey, hush dat cussin’,” said 
Aunt Dinah. ‘Why, de Lord wont heah 
you ‘tall if you cusses.” : 

“I des a-cussin’ myself, Aunt Dinah. I 
des a-tellin’ de Lord how mean I is, like you 
tole me.” 

‘* Wal, he know all ’bout you now, and 
you mus’n’t say any cuss words,” said she. 

“Oh! Aunt Dinah, if he know all ’bout 
dis poor nigger, he 'bleege to burn up in de 
fiah.” 

“Oh! no. Don’t say dat, Jake,” said 
she. ‘‘If you try your bes’ to be good all 
de res’ of your life, he fo’git all de pas’. 
Yes, chile, if you gits to be good, when 
you dies, you will go right up to dat bressed | 
place of res’. Dey won't make no cotton 
dar, nor no corn, no oberseer dar ; an’ we 
can go all bout de shinin’ city widout any 
pass, an’ git quainted wid de angel and 
eberybody. An’, honey, I spec de poor 
darkey will be des as white as any ob’em 
up dar. Aunt Dinah mose dar now. She 
ole an’ trimbly; shedes a-waitin’. Yes, she 
*spec bery soon to be dressall ober in white, 
an’ hab a crown on her head, anda pooty 
palm-leaf fan in her han’, an’ neber, neber, 
come heah any moab.” 

The mention of the pass reminded poor 
Jake that the one he had in his pocket 
only gave him permission to remain till 
10 o’clock, and he was compelled to leave 
at once. Aunt Dinah followed him to the 
door, begging him to come every Sunday to 
the meetings, and promised to do all she 
could to help him to become a good man. 
The meeting closed with the Doxology, and 
an announcement from M’L. that he would 
be happy to see any of them at his room, 
during that week, between the hours of eight 
and ten P. M. 

On Monday night two young negroes, 
Wash and Tom, came at the appointed hour. 
Wash was an excitable, happy creature, 
could sing and dance and “ pat Juber” and 
play the banjo to perfection, and could 
imitate the voice of any bird, beast, or fowl 
he chose. He delighted to keep some old 
darkey in trouble; and would frequently 
hoot like an owl or squeal like a ’coon, and 
keep her up half the night to protect her 
chickens, Sometimes he would throw a 
pig over the garden fence, and its squealing 
would bring out Aunt Peggy, the gar- 
dener, who would wander with a torch 
round and round the garden, “ stoppin’ de 
hole”; and, finding none, would mutterand 
declare: ‘‘ De Lord know whar dat pesky 
pig scrouge frew, for dis darkey can’t fine 
nary hole.” If he killed a snake, it was 
always found in the morning nicely coiled 
up on some old aunty’s doorstep. In fact, 
he was always boiling over with mischief 
of some sort. 

But Joe’s experience and conversion 
sobered him a little and he wanted to begin 
a better life. ‘‘ Mass’ Jimmy,” said he, “I 
wants to be des as good as ary nigger ole 
massa got. I can quit all dis mischief easy 
‘nuff. But, if ole massa don’t move one 
stumble-block out’en de way, I is a gone 
nigger. I done plough five long yeah wid 
dat mule, Judy, till de crop is lay by; and 
de truf is, I neber can stay good long as I 
haba ting to do wid her. I b’leeve ole 
massa, wid all his ‘ligion, would scratch he 
head and cuss if he plough wid her des 
one houah. I goes to de church ebery Sun- 
day,I hears’em preach an’ sing an’ pray, 
an’ I gits started on de right road an’ feels 
des as good as eny ob my fellow serbants; 
but I ’clar to de Lord, Mass’ Jimmy, fore I 
gits her hitch to de plough de nex’ mornin’ 
de ole debil git in bof ob us. She bin 
res’in’ ober Sunday, and feel ’bove herse’f ; 
and, "fore God, she make me cuss ’fore I gits 
to de end of de fus’ row. She got so she 
wont move widout it; she like it. Now, 
Mass’ Jimmy, dis darkey want to know if 
dar is eny hell for mule. Dar ort to be one 
for Judy, an’ I would des lubto lead her 
right up to de mouf ob de pit and shub her 
in. If she send me dar, she ort to go wid 
me. Den she make meso shame de day 
ole missus saunt me totown. DesasI rid 
up to de big hotel, she ‘gin to lay back her 
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ea’ah, an’ twis’ herse’f ’bout, an’ put all 
her feets in one piace, an’ try to make out 
she skeered 0’ white folks; an’ all dem town 
niggers snigger an’ laf, an’ tink I was des a 
piney-woods darkey, dat neber seed nuffin’ 
all my life till den. I turn mos’ blind I 
was so mad wid ’em, and I say to one 
yaller gal dat was a-lafin’: ‘Shut your big 
mouf. My ole massa got money ’nuff to 
buy fifty fool like you is, an’ your massa 
too, if he was black.’ She lef? me den. 
But oh! Mass’ Jimmy, I neber, neber will 
fo’git dat day; an’ de truf is, me an’ Judy 
can’t work togedder no moah.” 

“ Well, Wash,” said M’L., “to which of 
the servants shall give Judy? Shall I give 
her to some one you love or to some one 
you hate? You say you want to be good, 
and the Bible says, ‘Do good to them 
that hate you’ and ‘do unto others as you 
wish them to do to you’ Now tell me 
whoshall have Judy, andI will arrange it 
with your old master.” 

Wash scratched his head a moment in 
silence. ‘Mass’ Jimmy,” said he, “how 
long ’go was de Good Book made? Mebbe 
dey wasn’t eny mule den.” 

“Oh! yes,” said M’L.; “a plenty of 
them.” 

Then, taking the Bible, he read to him the 
story of Balaam and the ass. 

“ Bressed Gordlemity ! Mass’ Jimmy, is dat 
tale in de Good Book, or is you des a-tryin’ 
to fool dis nigger ?” 

He assured him it was there and that every 
word of it was true, 

“Well, den,” said he, ‘‘ Wash ain’t de fus’ 
pusson dat has had dar feelin’s ’sturbed by 
dem an’mal. I wish dat ole man woulddes 
make one trip on Judy. Mebbe he an’ de 
angel togedder could do somethin’ wid her, 
for dis darkey has done give her up.” 

“Now, Wash,” said M’L., “1 think you 
had better try Judy a while longer. You 
wantto be good. I see it. Now, Judy is 
the cross you ought to take up. Bear with 
her one week without getting angry or 
cursing her, and it will bea long step to, 
ward being good. Try what kindness will 
do for her. Pat her head and smooth out 
her mane, and give her a little extra corm 
and fodder, and may be she will change 
too.” 

This kind advice touched the heart 
of Wash and cooled him down. ‘ Well» 
Mass’ Jimmy,” said he, ‘I feels in my 
heart dat you is right. I knows I hab been 
hard on Judy a heap o’ times. I sorry I beat 
her so de day I went to town. Mebbe she 
was sort o’ skeered, suah ’nuff.” 

“ Did you abuse her badly ?” asked M’L. 

“Yes, Mass’ Jimmy. I tuck her out 
*hind de gin-house, an’—an’—wal, dis 
nigger didn’t ’zactly make her éalk, like 
de beas’ you read ’bout in de Bible, 
but he make her see somethin’ ’sides de 
angel. But I gwine to turn ’bout now, an’, 
wid de help ob de Lord, me and Judy will 
try one nudder while longer; for de truf is 
de poor nigger an’ de mule is bof one any- 
how.” 

Wash being comforted and disposed of, 
itwas now Tom’s time to tell his troubles. 
His business had been to take care of the 
sheep and goats and help Aunt Peggy in 
the garden. 

‘* Well, Tom,” said M’L., ‘“‘ what canI do 
for you before I leave ?” 

‘* Wal, Mass’ Jimmy, I hab a hard time 
too, wid dem skeeps an’ goat. You ’members 

de oleram dat you name Jehu long time 
*go? Wal, he git wusser an’ wusser de older 
hegrow. He nearly butt de life out ’em me 
ebery chance he git. Iis hab de keer ob 
dat ting mos’ six yeah, an’I’clar to God, 
Mass’ Jimmy, dis‘ nigger ain’t foun’ out to 
dis day which is de butt eend ob dat beas’! 
Sometime he come at me wid he head fore- 
mos’ and sometime wid he tail foremos’, 
an’ I neber finds out which eend he gwine 
to hit me wid till is knock down.” 

‘““Why, Tom,” said M’L., ‘‘can’t you cure 
him of such tricks as that?” 

‘No, Mass’ Jimmy, he too olenow. De 
debil stay in him till he die I try one 
time; but it make him wusser.” 

“ What did you do to him?” said ML. 

“I clar, Mass’ Jimmy, I mos’ shame to 
tell; but Iwas des ’bleege todo it or bus’, 
one ob de two. You ’members de old dry 
well ober in de Lamson fiel’? Wal, oneday 
I move de curb ’bout two yard furder back, 
an’den put.de stick an’ de straw ober de 
hole, an’ den I stan’ on de top ob de 
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curb and hollers. Toreckly he seed dis 
chile he snort, and come on like ole Satan 

gaunt him ; an’ des as he tink he hab me he 
fall tail foremus’ into de hole. Den I 
move bak de curb, an’ look at him; and I 
‘elar, if dis boy Tom lib fifty yeah, he neber 
fo’git how he turn up he eye at him. He 
pery much ’stonish’. I seed dat much. But 
it neber graze him, ’cept it knock off one ob 
dehorn. I feed bim an’ water him ebery 
dsy, an’ Sunday me an’ one ob de boy 
haul him up. But, Mass’ Jimmy, de bes’ ob 
de joke was, ole massa neber fine it out; an’ 
one day, when he rid by me an’ de sheeps, 
4e say: ‘Tom, old Jebu has had a fight, I 
reckon.’ I say: ‘ Wal, I’’clar, Massa, he look 
like it.’ Denole massa laf, and dis nigger 
laf too when ole massa pass ‘long. Now, 
Mass’ Jimmy, I wants to ax you somthin’. 
Aunt Peggy know heap ’bout de Bible, 
‘ceptin’ she can’t read; an’ she say she 
‘spects dem Jew in town will buy de ole 
horn to a de Lord wid. She say dey 
sings on ’em in dar sort o’ meetin’-ouse. 
Now is dey such fool as to tink de good 
Lord will pay tention to dar sort of music, 
when he hab all de angel in Heben to sing 
for him?” 

“Well, Tom,” said M’L., ‘‘ Aunt Peggy 
told you the truth; and now let me 
read you something about it in the 
Bible.” He had commenced to read the 
story of the fall of Jericho, when the boy 
who had charge of the hounds came rush- 
ing in, out of breath, and said: ‘“ Mass’ 
Jimmy, Uncle Toby say dar is some sort 0’ 
strange varmont down at de edge ob de 
swamp; andhe say, if you come dar quick 
an’ bring de hounds, he tink he can cir- 
cumfizzle de ting toreckly. He tink mebbe 
it’s a bar.” 

This broke up the conference for that 
time. But they continued to come, night 
after night, with their varied and ludicrous 
complaints. And all went away comforted, 
for all on the plantation Joved their young 
master and bewailed his return to Prince- 
ton. 

Many long, weary, troubled years have 
passed away since this episode in my life, 
and jocks that then were raven are now 
“silvered o’er with age.” Aunt Dinah has 
long been getting ‘‘’ quainted wid de angel” 
and“ feeds de fowl’? nomore. Old master 
aod mistress, too, ‘‘sleep well.” Their 
only son, Young M’L. of this story, still 
lives, and four years since I met him at a 
synod of the Presbyterian Church in —, 
to which he was a delegate; and for more 


than a score of years he hasbeen a distin- 
guished elder in that branch of the Chris- 
tian Church. The mantle of his venerable 
father fell on him at his death and he wears 
it well. ‘‘Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he willnot de- 
part from it.” 
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GRAND OPENING 


P.T. BARNUM’S 
GREAT ROMAN, HIPPODROME 


ZOOLOGICAL 1 INSTITUTE, 
THURSDAY EVENING, April 284, 
AT 7% O’CLOOK, 
and thereafter Daily at 2 and 7% o’clock. 


THE LARGEST PLACE OF AMUSEMENT 
IN THE W WORLD. 


OCCUPYING THE ENTIRE BLOCK poe ay BY 
MADISON & FOURTH AVES., 26TH and 21TH STs. 


—_ x a ee at an an Rxpense 


DOLLARS !! 


REVIVAL 
OF THE 
CLASSIC SPLENDORS OF ANCIENT 


GREECE AND ROME! 
GRAND CONGRESS OF MONARCHS, 
GIVING A 
LYING, REPRESENTATION OF THE KINGS, 
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THIRT EEN DIFFERENT "NATIONS, 
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Elegant Chariots, Drawn by Richly 
Caparisoned Horses 
and driven by 
WARRIORS CLAD IN JEWELED ARMOR. 


he most magnificent and dazzling | 8 r 
witnessed in this coun "ects 7 
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RARE bIVING Wi win Rio IMALS IN 
NOVELTIES SUCCEEDING NOVELTIES !! 
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FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 
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wo RI LD. 
HIGHEST PRIZE AT VIENNA, 1873. 


KNIGHTLY CROSS 
oF THE 
IMPERIAL ORDER of FRANOIS JOSEPH, 


CONFERRED BY THE 


EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA 


upon the Inventor of the Farrspanks Scaz. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 
2 Mik Street, Boston. 
Warehouses in all the Principal Cities of the 


Union. 
ve ERO 


hj REFRIGERATOR, 
| with Water and Butter 





Fruit, and Ice Preserver 
in the world. Highest 
award American Insti- 











Cooler, is the best Meat, . 











DR. FLINT’S 


QUAKER BITTERS 


composed of choice Roots, Barks, and Bote 
forming One of the greatest Blood Purifiers the 
enews Kidneys. Acting on the Bowels, Liver, Stomach, 
e 


For mplaints, Weakness, Lassitu 
8 rite, Ballow o Complexion, and nervous ieaitios 
they have no equal One bottle will convince the 
most tam me 


ed find in aker Bitters a gentle, sooth- 
ing stimulant, 80 yy le in their declining years. 
0 one can remain long unwell (uniess afflicted 
psy | an incura',e disease) after taking a few bottles 
of the Quaker L"tters. 


Prepared by Dr. H. 8. FLINT & CO., at 
their great medical depot, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


MASON & HAMLIN CA BINET pn 





privilege 0 of a J sold, ben Xe free. by install- 
ments. 3 





MASON, cMLIN ORGAN CO., Boston, 
New York, lean . 
First Am. Ins. 
carers 
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IAMOND 
& RUBY 
FURNACES. 


JAMES A, LAWSON, Patentee. 
For Heating Churches, School Houses, Public Build- 
ings and Private Residences. 


PEARL NEW 


SELF-FEED FURNACE. 
TEWAR 


TOVES. 


Vor sale by 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Manufacturers, Troy, N. Y. 
BRANCH HOUSES—236 Water Street, New Yorxk; 
CLEVELAND, AND CHICAGO. 


GREAT REDUCTION. 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizers, 
Send for New Price-list. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
(P.-0.Box 5643.) 81 and 83 VESEY 8T., New York 

















ADVERTISERS! Send twenty-five cents ae te Sone P. 
ROWELL & Oo., 41 Park Row, NY. for th 





of one humdr ——— lists of Bi Dewe- 
papers and estima jhowing the cost of advertising. 
EAT | F. 


’ 
wink i, OOS & go. s CRUSHED 


ATLANTIC MILLS, 
TO pl N.Y. Superior tol other whole 
wheat preparations. 2 — fae 
| LIVE and soenemicel. ta food 
* | pamphlets sent free. 





WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS ob. 





HARTFORD, CONN., 
AND 
286 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WESTERN DEALERS PROMPTLY SUPPLIED. 
Ask your Furniture Dealer for the HARTFORD WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS and buy no 


other bed. 


CLEAN, LUXURIOUS, and DURABLE. 


Also COTS, COMPLETE BEDS, etc. 


The only Spring Mattress which can be changed according to taste without removing it from 


the Bedstead. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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. CG MLANE'’S 


Celebrated American 


Worm SPECIFIC 
VERMIFUGE. 


eee 


SYMPTOMS OF WORMS. 


y be countenance is pale and leaden- 
colored, with occasional flushes, or a 
circumscribed spot on one or both cheeks; 
the eyes become dull; the pupils dilate; 
an azure semicircle runs along the lower 
eye-lid; the nose is irritated, swells, and 
sometimes bleeds ; a swelling of the upper 
lip ; occasional headache, with humming 
or throbbing of the ears; an unusual se- 
cretion of saliva; slimy or furred tongue; 
breath very foul, particularly in the morn- 
ing; appetite variable, sometimes voraci- 
ous, with a gnawing sensation of the sto- 
mach, at others, entirely gone; fleeting 
pains in the stomach; occasional nausea 
and vomiting ; violent pains throughout 
the abdomen; bowels irregular, at times 
costive ; stools slimy ; not unfrequently 
tinged with blood; belly swollen and 
hard; urine turbid; respiration occasion- 
ally ‘difficult, and accompanied by hic- 
cough ; cough sometimes dry and convul- 
sive; uneasy and disturbed sleep, with- 
grinding of the teeth; temper variable, 
but generally irritable, &c, 


Whenever the above symptoms are 
found to exist, 


DR. C. M’LANE’S VERMIFUGE 
Will certainly effect a cure. 


The universal success which has at. 
tended the administration of this prepa- 
ration has been such as to warrant us in 
pledging ourselves to the public to 


RETURN THE MONEY 


in every instance where it should prove in- 
effectual ; “‘ providing the symptoms at- 
tending the sickness of the child or adult 
should warrant the supposition of worms 
being the cause.” In all cases the Medi- 
cine to be given IN STRICT ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE DIRECTIONS. 

We pledge ourselves to the public, that 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Vermifuge 
DOES NOT CONTAIN MERCURY 
in any form; and that it is an innocent pre- 
paration, not capable of doing the slight- 
est inwry to the most tender infant. 
Address all orders to 
FLEMING BROS., Pittssurcn, Pa. 


P. 8. Dealers and Physicians ordering from others than 
Fleming Bros., will do well to write their orders distinctly, 
and take none but Dr. C. M’ Lane's, prepared by Fleming 

7 h, Pa. To those wishing to give them a 
trial, we will forward per mail, post-paid, to any part of 
the United States, one box of Pills for twelve three-cent 
postage stamps, or one vial of Vermifuge for fourteen 
three-cent stamps. All orders from Canada must be ac- 
vompanied by twenty cents extra. 

&@ For sale by Druggists and Country Store Keepers 
generally, 
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Perfection in the Art of Making Coffee at last 


tta 
It 18 THE ONLY AUTOMATIC STEAM COFFEE 
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Tnost setuics oe . 


Family size. My pt ‘bottoms 7S wire-gauze strain- 
ers, 1 ealion, 75; arts, $2.30 1 quart, 
$2.25. Sent to an on Pro ms of gtk Tin 
Pottome 56 conte! ess. 


Coffee and Tea Urns, 5 or nickle-plated, fur- 
nished to hotels and saloo ons to ord . 

at, ean 2 for sale, to reliable parties only, 
wih ing ufacture. 


and mag it in operation or send stamp for 

vp E WITT BROWN & CO 
OFFICE Bhs BALEROOMS. 678 BROADWAY, ’ 

New Yor Jo 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS 
gue te a POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, CHEAP. 

, and t BEST Light known for Churches, 
Stores, Show Windows, lors, Banks, Offices, Pice 
ture Galleries, Depots, =. New and elegant desig: s 
of PRISMATIC REFLECTIN @ CHANDELIERS for Parlors, 





d the Trade. 
one door east of 


be 551 PEARL STREET 
p.bepet K, Inventor and 


way) New York. L P. F 
Patente 


NO ‘CHIMNEY, 5 NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. 
Safe Kerosene Lamp. Saves its cost in Chamners. 


Giese PaaS pteasy light soul gag. N.Y. 
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NOTICES. 





Gy” All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

&@~ All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor; andall business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

§~ No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

G2” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

&@” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. r 


Che Independent. 


HENRY O. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 








New York, April 23d, 1874. 
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THE BROOKLYN PRESBYTERY ON 
WOMAN PREACHERS. 


THERE are two ways in which one can 
make a judgment on the act of the Brook- 
lyn Presbytery, which last week reiterated, 
by a very small majority, its rebuke of Dr. 
Cuyler for allowing Miss Smiley to address 
‘an assembly in his church; and in either 
way its action is without excuse. 

Look at it first in the legal way taken by 
a constitutional lawyer. By the constitu- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church nothing 
whatever is binding law which has not been 
settled by the presbyteries and the General 
Assembly after a definite course of over- 
tures from the one tothe other. But on 
the subject of woman’s teaching in promis- 
cuous assemblies nothing whatever of the 
sort hasbeen done. The Assembly has sent 
no such question to the presbyteries; the 
presbyteries have sent no response to the 
Assembly. Only this has happened: A 
hundred years ago or less the Assembly, in 
a sort of pastoral letter to the churches, 
advised them to avoid the practice then 
common in Methodist churches of allowing 
women to teach, exhort, or pray in promis- 
cuous assemblies. But that advice, though 
as godly as a bishop’s, was only advice. It 
had no binding authority whatever. A 
church ora minister can reject it and be 
loyal Presbyterians still. It has no more 
binding authority than the advice of Tur 
INDEPENDENT—Wweighty advice and nothing 
more. The Presbytery in erecting this ad- 
vice into a law made, at least, a great blun- 
der, knowing as it also knew that two 
years ago the Assembly refused to take any 
further action on the subject. 

We are not, therefore, much concerned to 
inquire whether Dr. Cuyler’s church had 
rejected the advice. His church says, No. 
The presbytery says, Yes. He gave notice 
Sunday that he would ‘lecture Wednesday 
evening, unless our friend, Miss Smiley, has 
something for us.” At the meetings on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday notice 
was particularly given that she would on 
fhat evening conduct a Bible class for 
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women—being a continuation of her meet- 
ing of Wednesday afternoon. The room 
was filled with an ordinary promiscuous 
assembly, invited as a woman’s Bible class. 
There were no ushers to keep the men out 
and we presume that they were expected to 
come as escorts to their ladies. At any rate, 
there was a ‘‘ promiscuous assembly,” and 
a ‘“*woman” did “teach,” ‘‘exhort,” and 
‘*pray,” which fact the Presbytery asserts, 
and asserts that it was a violation of the 
Assembly’s deliverance, although by a sup. 
plemental resolution it disavows any inten- 
tion to censure the Lafayette-avenue Church 
or to do anything except to define the de- | 
liverance of the Assembly. It certainly 
had no business to censure, as no law had 
been violated. But this technical discussion 
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concerns us very little. There is another 
way of looking at the matter, and that is by 
considering not the Presbyterian law, but 
the right and sense of the case. 


Weare sorry that it should have been | 
considered necessary to try to prove that | 
Miss Smiley’s service was not meant for a 
‘*promiscuous assembly,” or that it was | 
thought best to pay any attention except | 
that of disdain to the interference of the 
Presbytery. We might have wished, if 
Miss Smiley would have consented, that she 
had been announced to speak before a pro- 
miscuous audience, and that Lafayette- 
avenue Church might have squarely taken 
the position of a champion of the liberty of 
the churches. The question wants to be 
settled on its merits in the Presbyterian 
Church whether women are not to be 
allowed to teach in assemblies at which men 
are present. It is practiced everywhere 
now, in conference meetings, in Sabbath- 
schools, and iu teachers’ meetings, attended 
by all denominations. The culture we give 
our women, the civilization of the age, 
and the useful results secured abundantly 
justify the practice. It is gainsaid by noth- 
ing except by a piece of gratuitous advice ina 
Presbyterian Assembly’s encyclical of two 
generations ago, and by an interpretation 
put upon one or two directions given by Paul 
to a church with a heathen civilization and 
whose women werc precluded by their igno- 
rance and by the prejudices of the times 
from doing what itis perfectly proper that 
they should do now. Paul's directions 
were to stand as long as the reason for them 
stood. Christianity has removed the dis 
abilities under which Greek women lived. 
It is not now the place of Christianity to re- 
fuse the results of its own blessed work on 
the plea that St. Paul, who withstood Peter 
when the reason for circumcising had 
passed away, laid down a law for all times 
and civilizations when he prescribed a rule 
of order fora turbulent assembly in profli- 
gate Corinth. But this isa kind ofcommon 
sense which we despair of teaching to the 
majority of the Brooklyn Presbytery. 

We append a note from Dr. Cuyler, 
which will give his view of the subject : 


‘Mr. Eprror: The late discussion in the 
Brooklyn Presbytery turned rather upon a ques- 
tion of fact than one of principle. The debate 
was not upon woman’s right to preach, but 
upon the question whether a woman actually 
“did preach in Lafayette-avenue Church ” last 
November. This we denied. Miss Smiley came 
to my church for the soleand express purpose 
of conducting a series of admirable ‘‘ women’s 
Bible studies,’’ on the week days, in our lecture- 
room. Both Miss Smiley and myself being 
resolutely determined that this series of Bible 
classes should be so conducted as not to excite 
outside controversy in the Presbytery, no ar- 
rangements for any public preaching services 
were made. In perfect good faith we aimed to 
secure a great positive good without violating 
the spirit of any General Assembly’s injunction, 
much less without violating the teachings of 
God’s Word. 

**One of these Bible-lessons was given on a 
Wednesday evening, and was attended by quite 
a large number of gentlemen, who were richly 
profited by the instruction furnished. The Gen- 
eral Assembly’s deliverance of 1832 enjoined 
that no woman should exhort, teach, or pray in 
@ promiscuous assembly. The Brooklyn Pres- 
bytery on the 14th inst. voted, by 23 to 19, that 
while they exonerate Lafayette-avenue Church 
from any intention to transgress the Assembly’s 
injunctions, they are constrained to declare that 
in their judgment those injunctions were vio- 
lated when a woman did address a promiscuous 
assemblage, on a Wednesday evening. This 
vote they further declare is not a censure of 
the church, but the expression of their inter- 
pretation of the deliverance of 1832. 

**So terminates an honest attempt’ to utilize 








the spiritual gifts of « most gifted woman ina 
line of labor which does not impinge upon the 
question of an ordained female ministry for 
the pulpit. This closely literal interpretation 
of the Assembly’s deliverance, of course, for- 
bids-every exercise of woman’s gilts in public 
teaching, exhortation, or prayer. It forbids the 
teaching of a large ‘‘ promiscuous” Bible class 
by a woman, or a woman’s participation in the 
exercises of a church prayer-meeting, or even 
the holding of a female prayer-meeting when a 
seore or a hundred of men are present as 
escorts to their wives and daughters. It for- 
bids our women from public prayer in the 
presence of rumsellers and rum-drinkers ina 
drinking saloon. It would forbid a company 
of pastors from attending a woman’s mission- 
ary meeting in which a returned female mis- 
sionary should address her sisters in regard to 
her work for Jesus Christ. 

“From this interpretation (given by my 
presbyterial brethren, inso frank and amicable 
a spirit) I, for one, as frankly dissent. In 
common with thousands of other loyal Pres- 
byterians, I believe that this rigid interpreta- 
tion would seriously obstruct the Christian 
usefulness of our best women in many legit- 
imate lines of labor for our Master. Hence- 
forth I shall employ such humble influence as I 
may possess in favor of the repeal of that de- 
liverance, or of such modification of it as shall 
allow a wider latitude to female piety and zeal 
in legitimate Christian effort. Every such oc- 
currence as this one in Lafayette-avenue Church 
helps toward the settlement of the great prac- 
tical question: What may woman do to build 
up the kingdom of Jesus Christ ? 

“Yours, TueEo, L. Curer. 

“‘ BROOKLYN, April 15th, 1874.” 
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VIOLATED FAITH. 


Tut Republican party, by the avowal of 
its national conventions, by repeated acts 
of Congress, and by the explicit declarations 
of President Grant, has pledged itself to all 
the creditors of the Goysrnment that the 
legal-tender note, issued during the war as 
an extraordinary expedient, shall be treated 
as a debt and paid and canceled ‘‘at the 
earliest practicable period.” This has been 
regarded as one of the settled doctrines of 
its political creed. It is quite true that 
General Butler has preached a system of 
virtual repudiation; but no one has hitherto 
looked upon him as speaking for the great 
Republican party. What, then, shall be 
said of the Currency Bill which has just 
been passed by both houses of a Republican 
Congress and which now only awaits the 
signature of the President to become a law? 

Of the wisdom of this bill, viewed as a 
financial measure, we do not here speak 
in detail. It is sufficient to say, in gen- 
eral, that in the time of peace, without 
any necessity in the wants or the condition 
of the Government, and without any pro- 
vision that looks in even the remotest way 
toward the payment of the greenback debt, 
the bill legalizes, out and out, an addition 
of $44,000,000 to this debt. It does not 
upon its face make any pretense of being 
declarative of what the i:w was; butsimply 
says “ that the max mum amount of United 
States notes ishereby fixed at $400,000,000.” 
This is just $44000,000 more than the 
amount as it stood when Congress, in 1868, 
arrested the contraction policy authorized 
in 1866, by which the aggregate of legal- 
tender notes was reduced to $356,000,000. 
The reduction thus authorized left this sum 
as the legal volume of these notes, and 
until the recent act of Congress there is not 
a fragment of authority for the issue of a 
single dollar beyond this amount. 

Secretary McCulloch, in his report, De- 
cember 4th, 1865, said to Congress “that 
the legal-tender acts were war measures,” 
and that “the work of “retiring the notes 
which have been issued should be com- 
meniced without delay, and carefully and 
persistently continued until al/ are retired.” 
In the following March Congress expressed 
its cordial concurrence ‘‘ with the views of 
the Secretary in relation to a contraction of 
the currency,” as the means of securing an 
“early resumption of specie payments” ; 
and on the 12th of the next April it passed 
an act for retiring and canceling United 
States notes at a certain rate, which contin- 
ued in force until the 4th of February, 1868, 
when it was suspended, at which date $44,- 
000,000 of these notes had been retired and 
canceled. These retired notes were legally 
dead. Not one of them had the least right 
of ex stence under the authority of law. 
Any reissue of them, whether by the san>- 
tion of the President or by the Secretary of 
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the Treasury, was equivalent to a new 
issue. Nobody at the time had the remotest 
dream that any such right was left with the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Month after 
month his statements of the public debt 
represented its legal-tender portion as stand- 
ing at $356,000,000, with not a hint that, 
besides this, he held a ‘‘ reserve” of $44. 
000,000, subject to his discretion and pleasure 
as to the question of issue. Twenty-six mil- 
lions of this so-called “reserve,” which 
really had no legal existence, he has already 
issued, and retains eighteen millions, which 
he claims the right to issue. In 1869 a Re. 
publican Congress, by the Public Credit Act, 
solemnly pledged the faith of the United 
States “to make provision at the earliest 
practicable period for the redemption of the 
United States notes in coin.” President 
Grant in every one of his annual messages 
has called the attention of Congress to the 
importance of fulfilling this pledge and 
urged the adoption of suitable measures for 
relieving the country from ‘‘ the evils of a 
depreciated and fluctuating currency.” 

The present Congress, however—Repub- 
lican by more than two to one in both 
houses—has just placed in the hands of the 
President a bill whose perfidy to solemn 
pledges is equaled only by its financial stu- 
pidity. And this is the product of a dis. 
cussion lasting more than five months. The 
history of the discussion shows that Con- 
gress has not passed this bill without the 
most earnest resistance of a powerful 
minority. Remonstrances from the press 
and from boards of trade have been stead- 
ily poured in upon its ears. The intelligence 
and the moral as well as financial sense of 
the Jand have loudly protested against any 
increase of the greenback debt and earnest- 
ly besought Congress to take some step that 
looks toward the fulfillment of the pledges 
of the Government; and yet the Logans, 
the Mortons, and the Butlers have carried 
the day, to the alarm and the‘disgust of the 
best thinkersin the country. History has 
been scouted; experience has been scouted, 
the laws of political economy have been 
scouted; public faith has been scouted; and, 
so far as the present Congress can doco, 
the people have been launched upon the 
stormy sea of irredeemable paper money 
for years to come. Exactly the wrong 
thing has been done, with no excuse for 
doing it and with no provision of any rem- 
edy for it. 

What the President will do we do not 
yet know ; but we do know that in vetoing 
the bill he would represent by far the 
better sense of the American people. That 
sense is at the present moment intensely 
excited with this question, and, should the 
President sign the bill, it will make itself 
felt in the political issues of the future. 
Though Democrats have voted for it, the 
Republican party will have to take the re- 
sponsibility of the measure, just as De- 
mocracy took the responsibility of repeal 
ing the Missouri Compromise. It will bea 
prominent reason determining thousands of 
Republicans to disown the party, and seek 
to organize one on the basis of honesty and 
sound financial sense. Republicanism, not- 
withstanding its prestige derived from the 
past, is getting into bad odor with the peo- 
ple. They are losing confidence in the 
leaders of the party and in the men who 
have the management of public affairs. 
This bill, if it becomes a law, will be 
serious blow to the Republican party, if it 
does not work out its destruction. Those 
who calculate politically to profit by their 
advocacy of the measure will find them- 
selves politically mistaken. 

The interests and honor of the country 
loudly demand that the greenback debt 
should be paid. The Constitution of the 
land does not contemplate the possibility of 
such a debt, except as arising from an ex- 
treme emergency. It is an obligation past 
due; and, having the properties of money, 
it involves the evils that have marked the 
history of paper money in all ages. In- 
creasing the debt in time of peace, with no 
necessity for it, while rejecting every prop 
osition that looks toward payment and 8 
return to the gold standard of values, Is 
policy so insane, so financially dishovest, 
and 80 false to the pledges of the Republic- 
an party that it deserves to be character- 
ized as ap act of madness and perfidy. The 
people. when they have the opportunity of 
making their voice heard at the ballot-box, 
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will treat itas they did the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise. No party deserves 
their support or will long receiveit whose 
representative men in office impose upon 
the country such a measure. If the Pres- 
ident signsthis bill, the Republican party 
will have no more national victoriest o re- 
cord. It will be hopelessly divided, and 
this fact will fully disclose itself at the next 
presidential election. 


Editorial Hotes. 








oe last the Massachusetts agony is over, and 


Governor Washburn is elected successor to 
Senator Sumner. The way in which it was ac- 
‘complished is a very pretty piece of commend- 
able political strategy. After it had become 
evident to everybody that neither Dawes nor 
Hoar could be elected, the partisans of the 
Jatter proposed to those of the former that 
their respective candidates be withdrawn in 
favor of a third man. The Dawes men some- 
what haughtily declined, saying that they had 
‘a large plurality, and that to yield would 
be to go back on the principles which make 
‘parties cohere. The Hoar men responded by 
concentrating a large number of stragglers on 
‘their candidate, and presto! the next morning 
Hoar had a vote but few less than Dawes, 
and the day after led him by one vote. This 
\broke the Dawes phalanx and opened the way 
foracompromise. The election of the man 
/who twice beat Butler for the governorship 
and the failure of Mr. Dawes is really a double 
defeat of the ‘‘ Essex Claimant.’? We presume 
that Mr. Dawes is by this time convinced that 
it does not pay in Massachusetts for a man to 
hold his tongue on matters that concern Gen. 
Butler. What defeated him was the fact that 
he kept an ominous silence when he ought to 
have spoken about Simmons and Sanborn. 
Outspoken honesty would have been a better 
policy, which is avery good moral lesson to 
learn from this senatorial conflict, the most 
memorable since the first election of Sumner. 


Ex-PRESIDENT WOOLSEY, who had been in- 
vited to attend the meeting held in this city 
last week to ask the President to veto the Cur- 
rency Bill of Congress, addressed a letter to the 
meeting, in which he says: 
‘ “] feel no attachment to party and no 


obligation to support any organization so cor- 
rapt as the Republican; to which I have always 


It is remark- 
able how many more feel just so. Every other 


educated Republican will tell you the same“ 


thing. What then is to bedone? Iask: First. 
Whether a system, common toall large dealers, 
of keeping accounts in gold is practicable— 
that the cost should be so much in gold, to be 
paid in greenbacks at the time of payment. 
Second. Is it of any use to agitate the consti- 
tutionality of the Legal-tender Bill, which I 
firmly believe (the Supreme Court notwith- 
standing) to be unconstitutional? Third. Will 
any new political organization be of use, so far 
outside of parties as to vote for no one for state 
or national government who is not in favor of 
measures of redemption at an early day? 
These are crude ideas, but I thought that a 
word might be better than silence.” 
These queries of the ex-President, especially 
the last one, are significant. Dr. Bacon, who 
attended the meeting, said “the situation 
‘was one which called for the people to decide 
whether the country should stand with God or 
with the Devil, and he believed that expansion 
of the currency meant repudiation of the 
national debt.” The meeting appointed a 
large committce of representative men, in- 
cluding such names as A. A. Low, 8. B. Chit- 
tenden, John Jacob Astor, Wm. H. Aspinwall, 
Wm, A. Booth, Wm. E. Dodge, Robert B. 
Minturn, and Dr. Adams to goto Washington 
and lay before the President a remonstrance 
against this bill, sizned by more than twenty-five 
hundred of the leading business men of New 
York City. This remonstrance declares “ that 
further issue of greenbacks, under existing 
circumstances, without the warrant of neces- 
sity, will inflict a stain on the honor of the Re- 
public and impair confidence in every future 
Pledge and promise given in its name.” The 
+ seman presented the remonstrance to the 
esident last Friday, accompanied with an 
earnest appeal in its favor. The President ex- 
Pressed himself as in general opposed to any 
increase of irredeemable paper money, without 
giving any clue to his probable course in this 
case. He has a golden opportunity to do his 


country a lasting service. Will he see it and 
improve it ? 





me disclosures made before the House Com- 
Pre © of Ways and Means in regard to the 
nborn contracts” settle the question that 
tetary Richardson—who appears in these 
rontracts as “the party of the first part,” sign- 
ing them, as he testified, asa mere matter of 
oo business,” without knowing what he 
Solna, though on this point he was flatly 
dincat os 2 by the Solicitor, Mr. Banfield, and 
te iee atly by Sanborn himself—had better 
ted from the Treasuryship. Either he 


F a ignorant or he was not of the nature 
of the contracts which enabled Sanborn to make 
a virtual raid upon the Treasury of the United 
States; and, on either supposition, be ought 
not to retain the office he now holds. It is im- 
Possible, as the case now appears, for the peo- 
ple to feel any confidence in his management. 
The President ought to be aware of this fact ; 
and, if Mr. Richardson does not tender bis res- 
ignation, then the President ought to send a 
new name to the Senate, this time selecting a 
man of financial ability, who will correctly in- 
terpret the laws under which he is acting and 
see to it that the public interests suffer no 
damage from raiders and sharpers, 


THE developments in the investigation into 
contracts made for the paving of streets in 
Washington are of a character to justify the 
most serious rumors and charges in reference 
thereto. It is certain that there has been abom- 
inable corruption, in which the ‘‘ Ring’’ has 
profited, at the expense of the taxpayers. 
There are the most strenuous endeavors mak- 
ing to conceal the facts, and we greatly fear 
that the worst will not see the light. Indeed, 
it is believed in Washington that it will be im- 
possible to obtain evidence for a complete ex- 
posure of the truth. But what has been 
proved is bad enough. Take the testi- 
mony of Mr. Chittenden, agent for a pav- 
ing company. He paid for getting a contract 


Brown, an Episcopal clergyman, apparently 
‘on the make,’’ $10,000 to Marshal (now rep- 
resentative) Parsons, and the enormous sum of 
$72,000 to a Col. Kirtland. He could not tell 
that Kirtland or Brown did anything but “talk 
around ” in favor of the pavement and ‘create 
opinion” for it. For that work alone they 
were, of course, paid no such sum. There was 
bribery somewhere, and we honestly hope it 
may be unearthed. Mr. Parsons seems to be 
better able to account for his $10,000. He de- 
voted some weeks to the study of pavements 
and made an argument on the subject, then left 
town and secured Mr. Garfield to make another 
argument, for which he received the comfort- 
Vable fee of $5,000. But Mr. Garfleld, as Mr. 
Chittenden said in a letter, was ‘chairman of 
the Committee of Appropriations and holds the 
parse-strings of the National Treasury.” That 
Mr. Garfield could have allowed himself to do 
such a thing is sad enough. It cannot but in- 
jure his standing and will recall his damaging 
connection with the Credit Mobilier. Theman 
who allows himself to begin to tamper with 
his moral convictions is lost. 


Tue President’s course in respect to the con- 
test between Brooks and Baxter—each claiming 
to be the lawful governor of Arkansas—would 
seem to indicate that he has profited by his 
Louisiana experience. There is but little doubt 
that Brooks was elected by the people, while 
Baxter was counted in by a corrupt legislature. 
Be this as it may, it is the province of the state 
courts by the appropriate judicial proceedings 
to settle the question. So the President de- 
cides, and, hence, refuses to support either 
contestant by the use of Federal pow- 
er. This is precisely the ground he 
should have taken in respect to Loufsiana. 
His interference and recognition of Pinchback 
as the acting governor of Louisiana, when 
Warmoth was in fact the lawful governor of 
the state, were not only without any authority 
in the laws of the United States, but have re- 
sulted in establishing a state government in its 
legislative and executive departments that has 
no other character than that of an outrageous 
usurpation. Weare glad to observe that the 
President is not inclined to repeat the exper- 
iment. One such spectacle ought to suffice for 
at least a century. 


ee ited ied ieee ae A 

Tus Finance Board of the Centennial Ex- 
hibition publish a general statement, from 
which we gather that Pennsylvania has pro- 
vided four out of the ten millions of stock au- 
thorized by Congress as a basis for carrying 
out the project. Congress has as yet made no 
appropriation, nor has any other state except 
New Jersey. We have previously expressed 
our opinion thatsuch an exhibition is an emi- 
nently proper way of celebrating the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of our independence, and 
that, after the encouragement already given to 
it, our state and national legislatures ought to 
give it their aid. That it may not now be too 
late we sincerely hope. The ten-dollar sub- 
scription proposed appeals to the patriotism of 
the people, although we presume the main de- 
pendence will he on direct appropriations from 
the public funds. It will certainly be very 
awkward ifwe should have to tell Holland, 
Switzerland, Germany, and half a dozen other 
countries, which have accepted our invitation, 
that it must be withdrawn. 


Some twelve months since Mr. Henry C. 
Bowen, Editor of THz INDEPENDENT and also 
of the Brooklyn Daily Union, was sued by Mr. 
Thomas W. Field, superintendent of public 





schools in Brooklyn, for $50,000. An order for 


awarded to him $10,000 to a “Rev.” W. C. ° 








Mr. Bowen’s arrest was issued (but not served), 
and bonds for his appearance at court for $10,000 
were promptly given, with Mr. Horace B. Claf- 
linand Mr Charles Storrs as sureties. The cause 
for these proceedings was the publication in 
the Union of the particulars of a stormy little 
public meeting in the parlors of a certain hotel 
not far from Brooklyn, at which Thomas Kin- 
sella, ex-member of Congress and editor of the 
Brooklyn Zagle, was present and figured con- 
spicuously. A vigilant reporter of the Union, 
among others, witnessed the whole affair, and 
promptly furnished the facts for publication. 
It so happened that the name of Mr. Field was 
incidentally mentioned in connection with the 
matter, and, hence, he sought legal damages. 
After waiting a year for trial, Mr. Field (an 
entire stranger, personally) called on Mr. 
Bowen, at his residence, in Brooklyn, in com- 
pany with his attorney, and informed him 
that the suit hastily brought against him 
would be promptly withdrawn, and that it 
never would have been commenced had he 
understood all the facts in the case. Mr. Field 
is now paying his respects, very seriously, 
to Mr. Kinsella, who has been sued for $50,- 
000. The case in all its strange and start- 
ling developments promises to make an- 
other great sensation in Brooklyn. Of course, 
those newspapers which were so prompt to 
notice the great “libel suit’ a year ago against 
Mr. Bowen will now hasten to announce its 
withdrawal, And, while they are about it, they 
might as well mention that The Tribune libel 
suit against Mr. Bowen has also been discon- 
tinued. All’s well, etc. 


THe farewell sermon of Dr. William Ad- 
ams on Sunday last was a beautiful specimen 
of sustained and chastened eloquence. The 
close of a pastorate which has extended over 
forty years and which has been full of blessing 
toa great multitude was fitly and modestly 
celebrated by this excellent discourse. It pre- 
sented a vivid picture of the growth of 
the city and of the nation, and of 
the progress of the kingdom of Christ 
in the world; and it spoke strong end true 
words concerning the crying need of this hour 
—the need of common bonesty in meeting the 
national obligations. Dr. Adams has some- 
times seemed to us too much inclined to seek 
the safe side of the narrow line which divides 
prudence from valor; nevertheless, we bear 
glad witness to the blamelessness of his life 
and the fruitfulness of his labors. 


A COMMUNICATION received from one of the 





secretaries of the Presbyterian Board attempts 
to correct some of our statements of last week 
on missions in Japan. He says: 

“1, The Presbyterian and Reformed (Dutch) 
denominations did not call ‘a conference of the 
secretaries of the various boards,’ etc. There 
were regular meetings of the secretaries, at one 
of which the subject was brought forward; but 
the Presbyterians, while as definite in their 
opinions as others, were not specially inter- 
ested in the Yokohama church case; while the 
Yedo church question did not present itself 
until long after these meetings of secretaries 
had been discontinued.” ‘ 
That is, the conference occurred, but was not 
“called.” We yield. He adds: 

2. The presbytery was not formed in obedi- 

ence to ‘the written orders of the secretary,’ 
as, of course, all Presbyterians know. It was 
formed by the General Assembly of 1870, at the 
request of all the missionaries of the Board 
then in Japan, including one who has since 
changed his opinion. But, as the Assembly 
afterward increased the number required for a 
presbytery, the matter was in abeyance until 
December last. The forming of presbyteries 
consisting only of ministers is not unusual; on 
the contrary, the three presbyteries which were 
formed in 1716 by the old first presbytery of all 
consisted only of ministers, and many have 
been the same examples since. See ‘ Moore’s 
Digest.’ Particularly has this been the case on 
missionary ground in modern years.” 
This reply isa mere quibble. We stated defi- 
nitely that the General Assembly had author- 
ized the organization of this presbytery two 
years before it was actually set in working or- 
der. It may be technically correet to say that 
the Assembly “ formed” it, and not the mis- 
sionaries, in obedience to written orders ; but 
that is merely a question of words. Again: 

“3, The acting pastor at Yedo was not ‘de- 
sired’ nor ‘ requested to resign,’ either official- 
ly or unofficially, by the secretary. This point 
has not been referred to at all in the letters 
which the secretary wrote to him on the sub- 
ject, although the secretary regards it as a seri- 
ous mistake for foreign missionaries to become 
pastors of native churches.’’ 


Precisely. Just what we said—“‘ desired, though 
not officially requested to resign.” 

“4 The Presbyterians have not refused to 
publish the letter of the native Christians. No 
copy has yet been received at the Mission 
House, though the editor of Taz INDEPENDENT 
kindly offered his copy to one of the secre- 


taries for his perusal. Very Ifkely it will yet be 
published in one of the periodicals of the Board. 

Though written by natives and translated into 

English by natives, yet it is regarded by the 

secretary as simply expressing the ideas commu- 

nicated to them by a few zealous foreign friends. 

This is the judgment of the letter held by mis- 
sionaries on the ground, by men whom Dr. 

Brown is not entitled to lecture on Christianity. 

The truth is, the question is mainly one be- 
tween the missionaries themselves, and not be- 
tween them and the native Christians. It is 
also a great question for the Church in this 
country to consider, while it has important 
bearings on the full preaching of the Gospel in 
Japan, the number of missionaries, the rela- 
tions of the foreign and the native missionary 
laborers, the training of the latter for their great 
work, and other great interests. Concerning 
these there may be great differences of opinion, 
honestly and charitably held, until the Great 
Teacher, by his Holy Spirit, guides the minds 
of his servants into the knowledge of the 
truth.” 

As we did not charge that the publication of 
that letter had been ‘‘ refused,’ it is hadly per- 
tinent to make the denial. The secretary can- 
not so slightingly wave off the petition of all the 
native Christians in Japan. Their action was 
their own, not suggested to them. It has the 
approval of all the missionaries of the Reformed 
and the American Boards, and of the active 
evangelizing element among his own mission- 
aries. 


....-Madame Hyacinthe Loyson has written 
an earnest letter to the women of America who 
have enlisted in the temperance war, applaud- 
ing their resolute efforts and advising them to 
search out the cause of intemperance, which is 
not alone the sale of intoxicating drinks, but the 
appetite which calls for them, This appetite, 
she asserts, is in nine cases out of ten created 
by unwholesome and flery cookery, and above 
all by the use of tobacco. ‘‘In short,” says 
Madame Loyson, ‘‘reform your tables, if you 
would reform your drunkards and save your 
sons.” The wisdom of these words is not to 
bedenied. When, however, Madame Loyson 
advises the raising of grapes, “‘instead of rye for 
whisky,” “that pure native wine may be used 
when needed,’’ she ventures upon ground that 
is not sofirm. The amount of wine “ needed”’ 
is not large and the ‘‘ grape cure’’ for intem- 
perance is one that we greatly distrust. 

....The revolting story of the German adven- 

turer who tried to defraud a life insurance com- 
pany out of ten thousand dollars by a fraudulent 
burial adds another ugly chapter to the litera- 
ture of humbuggery. The plot by which this 
scoundrel induced a young woman to feign 
death and be placed in a coffin, in which bricks 
covered with cloth were afterward substituted 
for her body, and which was buried with fune- 
ral ceremonies in Union Cemetery, was not an 
illustration of swindling as a fine art, for it was 
poorly contrived and bunglingly executed. 
Bat for a rascally undertaker and an incompe- 
tent or careless physician the scheme could not 
have been carried so far. So complicated a 
fraud is pretty sure to be ferreted out; but 
that fact only sets the villainy in a more mar- 
velous light. 


..-.That college-bred swindler who gets his 
living by victimizing ministers is still on his 
travels. Here is a good description of him by 
a man who has a feeling recollection of his 
visage : 

“A man, apparently 21 to 25 years old, about 

5 feet 7 or 8 inches tall, slender form, a long, 
oval face, smooth, and probably thin of beard, 
chestnut hair, modest manner, even approach- 
ing diffidence, slightly hesitating speech and 
low-toned, ‘well booked’ in the general affairs 
of our denomination and in the family rela- 
tions of some of our preachers.” 
This sketch is by a Universalist minister, who 
expresses the conviction that the lodgment of 
this oft-belated travelerin some public insti- 
tution would help the cause of charity. He has 
been there once, at least; but no sooner is he 
released than he proceeds on his winding way, 
beguiling the hard-earned dollars from the 
pockets of parsons, quorum magna pars, etc. 

...-Principal Tulloch, one of the most bril- 
liant and famous of living Scotch theologians 
and perhaps the foremost man in the new Lib- 
eral Orthodox party now slowly forming in that 
country, arrived in this city on Friday last. We 
trust that this visit may be of advantage not 
only to Principal Tulloch, but to the people 
whom he comes to visit, and especially to the 
Presbyterian communion, of which he is so il- 
lustrious a member. 

--+eMr. Whittier held his own all through 
the voting in the Massachusetts legislature. His 
one vote was counted in the final ballot. We 
trust that Geners! Banks feels amply repaid for 
the fidelity witb which he has adhered to the 
good Quaker poet. As for Mr. Whittier, he 
has suffered many things in the course of his 
life, and it is likely that he will be able to 
endure the persistent friendship of General 
Banks. 





..Dr. Curry, of the Christian Advocate, was 
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sharply called to account by his conference, in 
Brooklyn, last week, as the setter-forth of 
strange doctrines about the resurrection and 
as one who had spoken irreverently of bishops. 
The Doetor apologized in a very saucy way for 
his offenses and plainly intimated that he 
would hereafter ‘‘ do as he’d a minter’’—which 
nobody who knows him will venture to doubt, 

...-Always date your postal cards. Before 
us lies acard, with no date and no postmark, 
from a subscriber who says: ‘“‘My residence 
hereafter will be White Plains, N. Y.” But 
how shall we find out where his residence has 
been heretofore ? 

....Mr. C. A. Richardson, the managing edi- 
ter of The Congregationalist, made us a brief call 
the other day on his way to the Pacific Coast, 
whither he goes in search of recreation and 
health. 

.-.. The Christian Instructor cries out: “* An- 
other Minister Fallen!” when it only means 
that a good man is dead. The phrase is not 
felicitous. People do not “fall” into Heaven. 

----Olive Logan never wants to see America 
again. Dear! dear! 











Religions Intelligence, 


THE great case of Patton vs. Swing, which is 
destined to be acause celebre in American church 
litigation, is now on trial in Chicago. The 
charges, with their specifications, preferred by 
Professor Patton against Professor Swing, on 
Monday of last week, are exceedingly volum- 
inous, filling nearly two columns of solid non- 
pareil type in the Chicago Tribune. The charges 
are two. First, that Professor Swing ‘‘ has not 
been zealous end faithful in maintaining the 
truths of the Gospel and has not been faithful 
and diligent in the exercise of the duties of his 
position.” Rather a vague accusation. And 
second, that he ‘‘does not sincerely re- 
ceive and adopt the Confession of Faith of this 
Church as containing the system of doctrines 
taught in the Holy Scriptures.” Under the 
first charge are twenty-five specifications; 
under the second, four. Several of these 
specifications are singularly infirm. The 
general verdict will be, no doubt, that, if noth- 
ing worse than this can be alleged against 
Professor Swing, the action against him is al- 
most frivolous. One or twoof the items have a 
somewhat serious aspect: as, for instance, the 
statement that Professor Swing has stated to 
Robert Laird Collier, “that he agreed with him 
(Collier) in his theological views, but thought 
it best for the present to remain where he was, 
as he could thereby accomplish more good for 
the cause.”” But Professor Swing says, what 
can easily be believed, that the language of the 
conversation referred to is by the report above 
greatly misrepresented, and that the conversa- 
tion left upon the mind of Mr. Collier an im- 
pression so different from the above that 
shortly after in asermon he mourned over Pro- 
fessor Swing as one “sacrificed to the Moloch 
of Calvinism.” - It is also charged that Pro- 
fessor Swing has abandoned the doc- 
trines commonly known as “ predestination,” 
“the perseverance of the saints,” and “‘depray- 
ity.” That he has abandoned the medisval 
statements of these doctrines is devoutly to be 
hoped. If he has not, he has fallen a long way 
fn the rear of the majority of intelligent cler- 
gymen of this generation. Nevertheless, we do 
not doubt that he puts the essential trnth which 
underlies these doctrines into language of his 
own, which may be less scholastic, but is not 
less scriptural or sensible. As specimens of 
the offenses charged upon Professor Swing, 
take these: He uses vague language concerning 
many important doctrines, the effect of which 
has been ‘“‘to cause grave doubts to be enter- 
tained by some of Mr. Swing’s ministerial 
brethren, and by others, respecting his doc- 
trinal position.” If it be a crime to be sus- 
pected of heresy, doubtless Professor Swing is 
guilty of that crime. He has also delivered a 
lecture in aid of a Unitarian chapel! and has 
spoken some kindly words about John Stuart 
Mill! Moreover, he has uttered certain hereti- 
cal sentiments about inspiration, of which we 
heave heard before in the Jnlerior, and 
which will no doubt give him some trouble: and 
he has very frequently used language which in- 
dicates his belief in a heresy formerly promul- 
gated by St. James that “faith without works 

is dead being alone.’’? But, worst of all, he has 
in asermon now printed spoken the following 
dreadful words: 

“There is no doubt the notorious Catherine 
II held more truth and better truth than was 
known to all classic Greece; held to a belief in 
a Saviour of whose glory that gifted land knew 
naught; and yet, such is the grandeur of soul 
above mind thst I doubt not that Queen Pene- 
lope of the dark land and the doubting Socra- 
tes have found at Heaven’s vate a sweeter wel- 
come, sung of angels, than -rected the ear of 
Rossia’s brilliant but false-lived queen.” 

What is to be done with a man who proclaims 
that one of the worst harlots of } istory was less 
worthy of the divine favor than 1 saint who, in 
the darkness of heatbenism, trnsted in the un- 
known God? Was not the harlot orthodox? 
And what avails faith in God to tose who have 
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never believed the Westminster Catechism? 
The charges were placed in the hands of the judi- 
ciary committee which was to report on Tues- 
day of thisweek. The progress of the trial 
will be carefully watched by Christians through- 
out the country, and the issue will, we trust, 
be inthe interest of pure and undefiled relig- 
ion, if not of mediswval theology. 


--..The Rev. Wm. M. Parry, whom the Coun- 
ceil would not install over the New Tabernacle 
church in Worcester, was installed by the 
church itself, on Wednesday evening last. 
After a long statement had been read by the 
chairman of the church committee, reciting the 
facts in the case and vindicating the right of 
the church to install its own pastor, the invo- 
cation was offered by 8. G. Priest, M. D., a 
Scripture selection was read by Mr. L. Q. 
Spalding, the installation prayer was offered 
by Mr. Lucius Meekins, the charge to the pas- 
tor was delivered by J. Flinn, M. D., the right 
hand of fellowship on behalf of the church was 
given by Mr. Jones E. Estabrook, and the 
charge to the people was delivered by Mr. W. 
A. Denholm. There were doctors enough, it 
will be observed, only they were not of the 
customary variety. All the persons participat- 
ing were lay members of the church, and all 
of them performed their parts with dignity and 
credit, if we may judge from the full report in 
the Worcester Gaeetie. The only ridiculous 
performance of the evening was that of Mr. 
Parry himself, who, after being installed, 
preached his own sermon. The Gazette de- 
scribes his opening thus: ‘A collection was 
then taken up ‘to defray the expenses of the 
late council,’ after which the Rev. Wm. M. 
Parry stepped to the desk, and as, the first 
words of his installation, said in a ringing 
voice, which filled the hall ; ‘ Never skedaddle/ /’ 
which was greeted with a round of applause. 
When this was ended he proceeded with the 
sermon.”’ It was a very egotistic, garrulous, 
clownish performance, indeed, if the report 
does it any justice. The great tribulations and 
persecutions of the preacher and his amaz. 
ing courage and piety in encountering them 
were his principal theme. Here is an elegant 
extract : 

“T want above all things to be honest, and I 

am going to appeal to your hearts, and to tell 
you two or three things which did transpire in 
that council. I don’t want to make you laugh; 
but if you had the blues, and had sat in that 
secret council for ten minutes, your black bile 
would have gone from you. For instance, one 
man asked me, in all seriousness, if in a public 
service I did not throw my left leg over the rail 
in front of the pulpit [suiting the action to the 
word by throwing his leg over the desk] and 
say ‘how is that for high?’ (Prolonged ap- 
plause.] Another, a Boston minister, stated 
that it had been solemnly told him that Mr. 
Parry was verily and indeed crazy. Well, I 
couldn’t very well defend my own sanity, so I 
left them to judge whether I was crazy or they 
demented.” 
The refusal of the council, in the absence of 
definite charges, to install Mr. Parry, may have 
been very illogical; but a few such perform. 
ances as this will go far to show that its in- 
stincts were sound, if its logic was lame. 


....In Germany the Old Catholic movement 
appears to be gaining strength. Thus even in 
the Chapter of Treves there are dissidents from 
the Ultramontane majority. The provost and 
one of the canons have refused to sign the ad- 
dress of sympathy with their imprisoned 
bishop. In Baden a country parish has been 
handed over to an Old Catholic pastor by the 
votes of a majority of the parishioners, who 
decided by fifty-seven to three against the 
Vatican dogmas. On the other hand, the com- 
mission appointed at Munich for investigating 
the matter has reported against the legality 
of acknowledging Bishop Reinkens; but this 
decision is based on the provisions of the 
Bavarian Concordat, and may not improbably 
lead the Government to follow the example of 
Austria in rejecting it altogether. Bishop 
Reinkens has just met and vanquished his 
enemies. Charges of gross and habitual im- 
morality, which have been bruited about 
amongst his assailants, at length found ex- 
pression in two of the Infallibilist organs, and 
the Bishop felt it due to his character under 
the circumstances to prosecute them for libel. 
His principal accuser, though cited to appear, 
shrank from coming forward, and the defend- 
ants were condemned with costs. What is 
meant by ‘internment’ is explained by the 
following clauses of the Ecclesiastical Bill late- 
ly passed by the Reichstag : 

“I, Ecclesiastics or other church servants 
dismissed from office by sentence of a tribunal 
may be prohibited from residing in certain dis- 
tricts or places, or may be assigned a residence 
by the police authorities of the state. In case 
of resistance to such order of the police author- 
ities, or the continued exercise of religious 
functions by disqualified ecclesiastics, the cen- 
tral authorities of the state shall have power 
to declare such ecclesiastics deprived of their 
nationality and to expel them from Federal 
territory. 

“IL The provisions of ClauseI are also ap- 
plicable to persons who assume ecclesiastical 
functions, or have such functions transferred 
to them contrary to law, and to those who have 





been legally condemned to ishment, Tbe 
potice cuthorities muy probfuit oF testy! to tie] 


accused residence in certain districts or places 
after the commencement of a judicial inquiry 
and until the termination of legal proceedings. 
“TIL Persons who, according to the pro- 
visions of this law, have been deprived of their 
nationality in one Federal state lose that na- 
tionality in every other and cannot be natural- 
ized in any other Federal state without the 
sanction of the Federal Council.”’ 
In Switzerland the Federal Council has rejected 
the Ultramontane appeal against the intern- 
ment of Catholic priests who have disobeyed 
the ecclesiastical laws in the Canton of Jura. 
It is said that, notwithstanding the Italien law 
suppressing religious corporations, there exist 
in the province of Florence alone atthe present 
time 123 free societies, comprising no less than 
2,015 persons of both sexes vowed to a religious 
life. 


....The new Church of the Holy Trinity 
(Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Sr.), which stands on 
the site of the old church, on Fifty-second 
street, near the Grand Central Depot, was ded- 
icated last Sunday with imposing ceremonies. 
The whole of this week is to be observed as a 
sort of Feast of Dedication. On Monday eve- 
ning there was to be a devotional service and 
addresses by several of the pastors in the city— 
Episcopal and non-Episcopal ; on Wednesday 
evening a sermon by the Rev. Thomas A. Jag- 
gar, of Philadelphia; on Friday evening a ser- 
mon by the Rev. Phillips Brooks, of Boston; 
and every other evening the building was to be 
open for inspection. Mr. Tyng’s church is one 
of the most efficient organizations in New 
York. It supports five mission chapels in 
various parts of the city ; a House of the Evan 
gelists, in which young men are trained for city 
mission work; an Orphanage; a Reformatory 
Farm, near Sing Sing ; and various other parish 
societies of a benevolent character. Its new 
edifice, which measures externally 154 by 94 
feet, and which furnishes an auditorium, in the 
form of an ellipse, whose diameters are 112 
feet and 82 feet, is built of a combination of 
various colors of brick and stone, in the style 
of architecture which is known as the Continen- 
tal Gothic. The effect of its checkered walls is 
exceedingly bizarre and the edifice is destined 
to be known by the name which irreverent 
wags have already given it, as ‘‘ the Church of 
the Holy Oilcloth.” 


.-.-In the case of Dr. McKaig the committee 
appointed by the Chicago Presbytery at its last 
session has just reported that they have exam- 
ined his sermons and find them radically un- 
‘sound on the subject of inspiration; and they 
therefore recommend thata copy of the ser- 
mons be sent to the Sacramento Presbytery, of 
which Dr. McKaig isa member, and that that 
presbytery be advised to recall the letter of 
commendation which they bave given to Dr. 
McKaig and to make inquiry with regard to 
his doctrinal soundness. They alsorecommend 
“that the session of the Niuth Presbyterian 
Church be advised by the Presbytery to request 
Dr. McKaig to cease preaching to that congre- 
gation at as earlya dayas in their judgment 
would consist with their engagements to him— 
at least, until the Presbytery of Sacramento 
shall have pronounced upon the character of 
his teachings on the fundamental question of 
inspiration.’”” The report was adopted. If, 
now, the Ninth Presbyterian church shall ac- 
cept the “‘advice”’ (where is the word of au- 
thority?) of the Chicago Presbytery, Dr. Mc- 
Kaig will be compelled to find another preach- 
ing place. 

....-The Bishop of Down and Connor has 
written a somewhat damaging letter concern- 
ing the antecedents of Dr. Porteous. The 
Church Journal, which published the letter, is 
threatened with a libel suit by the irate Doctor. 
The statements made by the Irish Bishop are 
certainly somewhat detrimental to his good 
fame and ought to be disproved or explained. 





POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


Tne mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, April 25th, 1874 willclose at this 
office as follows: On Tuesday at 74. m., on 
Wednesday at 7} a. M., on Thursday at 11} 
4. M., and on Saturday at 93 a. mu. and 12 uw. 

T. L. James, P. M. 


“Bublisher’s Department, 


Tue best ‘‘Elastic Truss” (for rupture) 
without metal springs is made by Pomeroy 
& Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. Price $4, by 
mail. They also sell the best ‘‘ Elastic 
Stockings,” for enlarged veins, weak joints, 
etc., and Elastic Supporting and Riding 
Belts. Apply to them in person or by letter 











Croup.—Almost daily we arecalled upon 
to chronicle the death of some loved one 
by this dread disease. Every mother should 
supply herself with Coe’s Cough Balsam, 
for it is no exaggeration to say it will cure 
ninety-nine cases in every one hundred. If 
taken in season, it is perfectly barmless, 
leaves no bad effect. For coughs, hoarse- 
-eess, Or the thseat thas no 


[April 28, 1874, 


THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


WE are requested to publish the following 
statement: 

To the People of the United States: 

It is right that the people of the United 
States should know that the day and year 
which closed the century of American Inde- 
pendence—July 4, 1876—will be commem- 
orated with ceremonies expressive of the 
gratitude and pride of a great nation; and, 
in accordance with the act of Congress of 
June 1, 1872, which created the Board of 
Fivance, the following report is made over 
the signature of the President of the 
Board: 

The original law of Congress, enacted 
March 8, 1871, provided for “the celebra- 
tion of the Centennial of American Inde 
pendence by an international exhibition of 
the arts, manufactures, and natural re- 
sources of this and other countries, under 
the auspices of the Government of the 
United States.” 

And the act of June 1, 1872, fixed the 
capital to complete this great commemora- 
tion at $10,000,000, which was by the Com- 
missioners apportioned among the several 


— and territories on the basis of popula- 
tion. 


Of this sum the State of Pennsylvania 
alone, aided by a subscription of $100,000 
from the State of New Jersey, has raised in 
the form of subscriptions to the stock and 
by appropriations from its legislature and 
the councils of Philadelphia, about $4,000,- 
000, or nearly one-half the amount necessary 
to insure success. This provision having 
been made, designs for suitable buildings 
were approved, and other preliminary and 
incidental arrangements have so far ad- 
vanced as to justify an immediate com- 
mencement of the work of construction. 

The Commissioners have appealed to che 
Congress of the United States, on the basis 
of these subscriptions, appropriations, and 
preparations, to maintain the spirit of the. 
two laws above referred to, and the corre 
spondence of the State Department with for- 
eign powers has induced the governments 
of the Netherlands, Belgium, Switzerland 
Germany, Sweden, Liberia, Equador, the 
Argentine Confederation, Chili, Mexico, 
Hayti, and the Sandwich Islands to express 
their intention to participate, and they have 
every reason to believe that this appeal to 
Congress will be generously responded 
to. 
Subscriptions to the stock have also been 
made by individuals in the states and ter- 
ritories of Missouri, Illinois, Nebraska, 
Montana, Indiana, Nevada, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, Florida, Maryland, Obio, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Arizona, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Rhode Island, Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, New York, Virginia, Iowa, and 
Kansas. 

Such in brief is the condition of the or- 
ganization for the international commem- 
oration of the close of the century of 
American Independence. 

The city of Philadelphia was selected as 
the most fitting locality at which to cele 
brate the birth of American Independence 
for the reasons: 

1. That from Philadelphia the Magna 
Charta of human liberty, the immortal 
Declaration, was uttered. The buildings in 
which the convention sat remain sub- 
stantially as they were on that historic day; 
and 

2. Of all the points of Revolutionary in- 
terest, Philadelphia is the most central and 
accessible to the whole country. It is the 
Republic’s celebration of its birthday at the 
very place of its birth. 

The Finance Board earnestly urge their 
fellow-countrymen to keep in mind the 
great fact that the event to be commem- 
orated is the grandest and most momentous 
in history ; that the commemoration is to 
take the form of an exhibition of the 
stupendous progress made by the American 
people in the first hundred years of their 
independence, in everything relating to the 
patural resources of the country and their 
development, and especially its progress in 
those industries, arts, and institutions which 
benefit mankind. 

How diversified are the objects which 
must enter into that exhibition, how vast 
the buildings and the space required to 
present them with full effect are sugges 





tions that need only to be mentioned to 
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it as it deserves. 


April 23, 1874. 








pring home to every American the colossal 
magnitude of the undertaking. 

Consider for a moment the in@ustries, 
products, and devices necessary to an ad- 
equate expression of the progress of your 
own state, and the space that will be essen- 
tial to their full presentation, and you can 
hardly fail to perceive that your state alone 
will require an area in the exhibition buiid- 
ings and grounds equal to that occupied at 
Vienna by England or France. This is true 
of not less than ten of the older states. The 
other twenty-seven states and ten territories 
will each of them require space in propor- 

D. 

“~ the stock of the Centennial Board 
of Finance might be within the reach of 
every citizen, the Congress of the United 
States fixed every share at $10, which will 
be represented by a handsome steel- 
engraved certiticate, executed by the Treas- 
ury Department of the Government and 
fittingly designed in commemoration of the 
event. The Board, in soliciting subscrip- 
tions to its stock, feel assured that there is 
s patriotic desire to render the exhibition 
worthy of the occasion. 

Notice is hereby given that checks and 
drafts can be addressed to the financial 
treasurer, Frederick Fraley, No. 904 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia, for any number of 
shares, at $10 each, and certificates of stock 
will be promptly returned. The Interna- 
tional Exhibition will commence on the 
19th of April, 1876, and close on the 19th 
of October, 1876. 


The undersigned, President of the Board 
of Finance, speaking for his colleagues, 
and be believes for the great body of the 
American people, does not doubt the an- 
swer of that people to this earnest appeal. 
They are not unmindful of the patriotic in- 
terest in the Centennial of their own inde- 
pendence, nor of the high duty of honoring 
Philadelphia, the scene 
of the immortal Declaration, not only in 
the old hall where it was written and 
whence it wag proclaimed, but in the ex- 
tensive Park where the exhibition is to be 
eld, sacred as the resort of Washington 
and the Revolutionary worthies, has given 
many times her share to the memorial. It 
is not her celebration; it is the nation’s. 
History has simply designated that city as 
the spot where the national sentiment can 
be historically expressed. Every other city 
and state is inspired by the same sentiment. 
Every man and woman, North and South, 
is stirred by the same impulse. All the 
peoples of the earth are earnest spectators 
and students of our progress. The work, 
therefore, is at once national and inter- 
national. It reaches every class and every 
interest. It will be the most remarkable 
comparison and interchange of ideas and 
inventions, of art and science, of the pro- 
ducts of the earth, the brain, and the 
hands—the most friendly and complete in- 
tercourse between the races of all countries 
in modern civilization. It is impcssible to 
believe that any portion of ‘the American 
People will hesitate to unite in what is a 
sacred memory and a sacred obligation. 


JOHN WELSH, 


President of the Centennial Board of 
Finance. 





Tue Pacrrio Man, SreamsnrP Co. has 
reduced the passage fares between San 
Francisco and Japan, with a view to suc- 
cessful competition with the English, Pe- 
ninsular, and Oriental route. The new 
Tales are: between Yokohama and San 
Francisco, $150 (heretofore $250); Yoko- 
hama and New York, wa the Isthmus, 
$250 (heretofore $375); and through to 
Liverpool by first-class steamer, $300, in 
stead of $500, as formerly, for the outward 
and $450 for the homeward trip. Fare 

een New York and San Francisco, 
also the freight tariffs, have been greatly 
Teduced as well. See advertisement. 








WINDOW DECORATIONS. 


THE new tinted window shades in great 
variety. Weare taking large orders in this 
ae ofour business, A large assortment 
. upholstery goods, Lambrequins made 

order, ‘ane of the latest im- 

‘ OSTER BROTHERS, 

Dealers, 809 fulton street, Brooklyn. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
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SUMNER STEEL ENGRAV NG. 


WE are happy to announce that the steel 
engraving of Charles Sumner is sulistan- 
tially finished. We have seen the first 
proof, and pronounce it a most wouderfu! 
and perfect likeness. Mr. Ritcnie has never 
done better in executing any order in his 
life, and we are sure this will be the judg- 
ment ofall The last finishing touches will 
be made and the picture completed within 
one week. We then shall printa few proof 
copies on fine India paper, after which—say 
by the 5th of May—we shall commence the 
delivery to our subscribers. We have 
aiready received a large number of orders 
on tke terms elsewhere named. Every sub- 
scriber of THE INDEPENDENT should and 
can have this splendid steel engraving. 


ee __ 
JOHNSTON RUFFLER. 


THis useful invention is becoming more 
and more popular with all who use a sew- 
ing machine. It is so constructed that 
gathers and plaits of all sizes can be made 
by a trifling alteration in the adjusting lever, 
and is attached to the machine plate by a 
nut, in the same manner as a hemmer. This 
ruffier has been in use for the past three 
years and is the favorite amongst all sewing 
machine dealers, and, indeed, with every 
one who uses it, both from its effectiveness, 
simplicity, convenient size, and beauty of 
construction. The price is $3 retail and 
handsome terms are secured to sewing 
machine agents. Nosewing machine is per- 
fect without it. C. W. Hanpy & Co., 330 
Broadway, are the sole agents for the 
United States and all information will be 
furnished by them. 











LADIES’ AND GENTS’ HAT STORE. 





THosE thousands of our readers in New 
York and elsewhere who have noticed the 
advertisement of John R. Terry in Tae 
INDEPENDENT year after year for nearly a 
score of years past, and who have been Mr. 
T.’s steady patrons, will be glad to know 
that his spring goods are now on exhibition. 
His stock embraces ladies’ and misses’ hats 
of every variety, including the latest novel- 
ties and styles. Also gentlemen’s, youths’, 
and boys’ hats, newest fashions, adapted to 
the best trade. Those of our readers living 
out of the city who come to New York to 
supply their wants in this line should call 
on Mr. Terry, 87 Union Square. He keeps 
a large stock and sells at reasonable prices, 





HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 





One of the very best and most reliable 
fire insurance companies in New York is 
the ‘‘Hanover.” It is steadily extending 
its benefits and usefulness in every direc- 
tion and it aims to do a conservative, safe 
business—safe for the insured and safe for 
themselves. The president, B. 8. Walcott, 
Esq., is a thorough business man, and he has 
associated with him other able men, and 
also an efficient board of directors, whose 
time always goes with their names to make 


successful whatever they undertake. The 
assets of this company are over $1,000,000. 
We commend this worthy corporation to 
the entire constituency of Tax IypErEenp- 
ENT. 

—_— Ss 


CARPETS FOR SPRING, 1874. 


Foster Brortuers, 309 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn (old stand of Husted & Carll), in- 
vite attention to their assortment of Carpets 
of the latest importations—Moquettes, Vel- 
vets, Brussels, and Tapestries, etc. 

Also a full assortment of Lace Curtains 
and materials for window decorations. 

FosTeR BROTHERS. 





REMOVAL. 


Tr business house of E. A. Morrison, 
late of 827 Broadway, which for upward 
of half a century bas been so well and 
favorably known as an emporium for first- 
class Dress Trimmings, Laces, Ribbons, and 
Millinery Goods, is now located at 896 
Broadway, between 19th and 20th Sts. 
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CHARLES SUMNER. 


STEEL ENGRAVING BY RITCHIE. 








Tens of thousands in every part of the 
country will now want to see the face of 
the great statesman, Charles Sumner. We 
have arranged to supply this want, having 
ordered Mr. A. H. Ritchie, the most distin- 
guished artist in America, to engrave for us 
immediately a perfect likeness of the de- 
parted senator, The engraving will be of 
the same size and style, exactly, as those of 
President Grant, Vice-President Wilson, 
and Secretary Stanton, well known to our 
readers, and will be ready for delivery next 
month. 

This engraving, in its execution, we will 
guarantee shall be equal to Ritchie’s 
‘* Emancipation Proclamation” or any other 
of his celebrated engravings used by THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

We will present a copy of this engraving, 
on fine pasteboard, to any person who will 
send us the name of one new subscriber, with 
Three Dollars, or who will renew his own 
subscription for one year in advance and 
send us Three Dollars and Fifty Cents, or for 
two years in advance and send us Siz 
Dollars. The engraving will be sent by mail, 
on roller, postage paid, or will be delivered 
at our office, at the option of the subscriber. 
We warrent perfect satisfaction in every 
case, or the money will positively be re- 
funded. 

We shall register the names in a book 
specially prepared for that purpose and de- 
liver the engravings in the order in which 
said names areentered. Those first received 
will, therefore, be first served. 

Weask our friends in every section of the 
country to sce to it that this engraving is 
extensively circulated. As a work of art in 
itself we guarantee it shail be equal if not 
superior to anything of the kind which has 
ever been produced at the subscription price 
of from $5 to $10 per copy. Here is a 
chance to get a perfect steel engraving of 
one of the ablest and noblest sons of Ameri- 
ca, together with a copy of THe INDEPEND- 


ENT for one year, for only $3. Send your 
orders. 





A PRESENT FOR ALL 


REMEMBER, every subscriber of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT (not in arrears), on renewing his 
or her subscription for one year and send- 
ing us three dollars, will get, postpaid, im- 
mediately, our new and beautiful chromo 
(unmounted) entitled ‘‘Memories of Child- 
hood” ; or, by sending us $3.25, the picture 
will be sent mounted on canvas; or $3.50, 
on canvas and streicher, the same as an oil 
painting. In the latter case, however, it will 
go by express, at the expense of the sub- 
scriber, asin that form it cannot safely go 
by mail. 








No SEAM IS MORE SECURE than that made 
by the ‘‘ Willcox & Gibbs” sewing machine, 
if properly sewn; and it takes less experi- 
ence and practice to enable you to sew 
properly on the ‘‘ Willcox & Gibbs” sewing 
machine than on any other. 





SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH. 


Dutt, heavy headache, obstruction of 
nasal passages, discharge falling into throat, 
sometimes profuse, watery, acrid, thick, 
and tenacious, mucous, purulent, muco- 
purulent, bloody, putrid, offensive, etc. In 
others a dryness, dry, watery, weak, or in- 
flamed eyes, ringing in ears, deafness, 
hawking and coughing to clear the throat, 
ulcerations, scabs from ulcers, voice altered, 
nasal twang, offensive breath, impaired 
smelland taste, dizziness, mental depres- 
sion, tickling cough, etc. Only a few of 
the above symptoms are likely to be present 
in any case at one time. No disease is 
more common or less understood by physi- 
cians, The proprietor of Dr. Sage’s Ca- 
tarrh Remedy will pay $500 reward for an 
incurable case. 

READ WHAT IT WILL DO. 
BROOKVILLE, Pa., April 27th, 1872. 
Dr. R. V. PIERCE: 

Sir :-—Having first applied to a number of 
home physicians and failed to get relief, I 
resolved to try yourremedy. Four bottles 
have completely cured me of one of the 
worst cases of Catarrh of which I have 
any knowledge, having suffered for months 
with an acute pain in the head, and 
breathed only with the greatest difficulty. 
I deem it due you, a8 well as suffering 
humanity, that this recognition be made of 
what we deem an invaluable medicine, 

Omas. Q ) 
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Miss Matrrpa E. Torpr, the talented 
young American violinist, who is shortly to 
leave for « sojourn’in Europe, for the pur- 
pose of improving her powers under the di- 
rection of Europeas masters, will give a 
Farewell Concert, under the xuspices of ber 
bumerous friends, at Association Hall 23d 
street and 4th avenue, on Monday evening, 
27th inst. She will be assisted by Mrs. 
Guloger, soprano, Mr. J. Graf, tenor, Mr. 
J. Lumbard, basso, Mr. 8. B. ‘Mills, pi- 
anist, Mr. Herrman, conductor, and the 
Arion Glee Club, all well-known artists. 
Miss Toedt has a wide circle of friends 
and admirers in New York and Brook- 
lyn, who watch her career with interest. 
Her personal qualities of head and heart, 
her very remarkable skill as a musi- 
cian on that most difficult of all instra- 
ments, and the fact that she is at the 
same time a contralto singer of the bighest 
order, all tend to center in her more than or- 
dinary attractions. She was formerly in the 
choir of Plymouth church,and more recently 
in that of Christ’s church and the Broad- 
way Tabernacle. The concert on Monday 
evening will be, we are confident, a rare 
treat to the lovers of good music, and at the 
same time a well-deserved compliment to 
the fair artist. Tickets may be obtained in 
advance at Pond’s Music Store, 89 Union 
Square. 








PHOTOGRAPHS IN PRINTERS’ INK 
by the Rockwood Photo-Engraving Process, 
839 Broadway, N. Y. Prices: Octavo size 
$15 for 200; $50 for 1,000. Samples sent by 
mail on receipt of ten cents. 


KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO STARCH, 
wherever exhibited in competition in the 
United States, has received the highest pre- 
mium, and at the World’s Fair in Europe 
the Jury of Nations awarded it the prize 
medal in testimony of the highest grade of 
merit. 








‘* OBSERVATIONS ON CATARRH.”—From a 
forthcoming work on Throat Diseases, by 
A. N. Wriuiamson, M.D., late Clinical Phy- 
sician in the University Medical College. 
Sent free. Address No. 137 East Seven- 
teenth street, N. Y. City. 


Drs. StRona’s REMEDIAL INstITUTE, Sara- 
toga Springs has Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, 
Hydropatbic, and Electro-Thermal Baths, 
the Equalizer, Movement Cure and other 
facilities for the treatment of chronic dis- 
eases described in their circular. 








Dyspepsia, indigestion, headache, sour- 
ness or acidity of the stomach cured by 
Milk of Magnesia. To be found at any 
first-class drug store. 





A TRIAL of our Scale before paying. Free 
Price-list. Jones Scale, Binghamton, N. Y. 





1.43D40's Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
purpassed. Sold by druggists. 35 cents. 


Very Beautifal are Brilliant White Teeth. 
Use Tuurston’s Ivory PEARL TooTtH PowDER. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BOARDING AT DR. E. P. MILLER’S 














furnis 
and jewelers. 


COFFIN, REDING 
No. 9 Gold Street. 








“NOTHING BETTER.” Cutler Bros. Boston 


r. John Ware, celebrated VEGETABLE 


PULMONARY BALSAM, for Colds and Consumption. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 

POND’S EXTRACT. 
Invaluable for Piles, Sprains, Lameness, Burns, 
Scalds, Bruises, Soreness, Rheumatism, Boils, Ulcers, 
Uid Sores, Wounds, etc. Also for Toothache, Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Catarrh, 
Colic, Diarrhoea, and all Hemorrhages, etc. This 
Standard Domestic Remedy can be obtained at all 
reputable Drug Stores. 

REMEMBER! Smallis cheap at 50 cents, because 
doses are light. Medium is cheaper at $1; worth $1.33 
—saving 83 cents. Large is cheapest at $1.75; worth 
$2.67—-saving 2 cents. 


BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


Chevaliers. 


LIFE FOR THE HAIR restores Gray Hair, increases 
its growth, stops its falling out at once. Is the only 
Vegetable Hairdressing known. Recommended by 
physicians. 











Sureretief 
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KIDDER’S PASTILLE tym ai. Stowell &s On, 
ian, 


























lat TUTTS 


VEGETABLE 


fIVER PILLS: 





THE BEST ADVICE 


that can be given to persons suffering from Dyspep- 
sa, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of 
any disorder affecting the stomach, liver, or kidneys, 
is to tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 


DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 


They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
the functional action of the digestive organs and the 
intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at any time without change of diet or 
occupation. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 


When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 
the Skin and Eyes, Loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Ver- 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, General Debility, 
take TUTT’s PILLS and ward off a spell of sickness. 
They will do it. 

Price 25 cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT’S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


possesses qualities that no other Dye does. Itisin 
general use among the fashi ble hair-d s in 
every large city in the United States. It is harmless, 
natural, and easily applied. Sold all around the world. 
Price $1. 


SCOVILL’S 
BLOOD ¢ Liver SyRuP! 


All cutaneous eruptions on the face or body indicate 


AN IMPURE OONDITION OF THE BLOOD. 


and this may or may not be SCROFULA; but in either 
case the disease is nothing more than an INSIDIOUS 
POISON, that 


BURNS LIKE A TERRIBLE FIRE, 


as it courses through the veins, sowing seeds of death 
with every pulsation. : 


In this condition of things something is needed aT 
ONCE to CLEANSE THE BLOOD; and 


SCOVILL'S BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP 


will positively effect this desideratum, expelling every 
trace of disease from the blood and system and leav- 
ing the skin 
SOFT, FAIR, AND BEAUTIFUL. 
Hundreds of certificates attest its value. Price $1 
per bottle. 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Proprietors, 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 
ALSO PROPRIETORS OF 


Hall’s Balsam for the Lungs, Carbolic Salve, 
Edey’s Carbolic Troches, Oxygenated Bit- 
ters for Dyspepsia, Dr. Mott’s Liver Pills, 
Dr. Rogers’s Vegetable Worm Syrup, 

Dr. Bennett’s Sure Death to Rats, 
Mice, and Vermin, Russian Hair 
Dye, etc., etc. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


REV. R. B. LOCKWOOD’S 


CATARRH CURE. 


What is Catarrh? It is an affection of the head, 
which may end in Deafness, partial or total Blind- 
ness, diseases of the throat and vocal organs, and 
even in Consumption. 

In nine cases out of ten, when people fancy they 
have only a “cold in the head,” they have 
CATARRH ! 

Itis a terrible disease and should not be trified 
with. The best remedy known for it is that pre- 
pared by the Rev. R. B. Lockwood, which has the en- 
dorsement of such eminent physicians as Dr. Geo. N. 
Tibbles, of Hudson City, N. J.; Dr. W. H. Newell, 
Jersey City Heights; Dr. A. H. Laidlaw, Hudson City, 
N. J.; and of such distinguished ministers as Rey. W. 
H. Dikeman, New York, Rev. W. H. McCormack, Mt. 
Hermon, N. J., and very many others. 

This medicine is prepared in good faith, and may be 
relied on inevery case to effect a p ‘rmanent and 
speedy cure. 

Rev. R. B. Lockwood’s NASAL DOUCHE, to facil- 
itate the use of the CATARRH CURE, is indispens- 
able to insure the cure of obstinate chronic cases 
and will be found valuable in all stages of the disease. 

Rev. R. B. Lockwood’s LIVER AND STOMACH 
PILLS, for the cure of DYSPEPSIA and all disorders 
of the Stomach and Digestive Organs, have the high- 
est recommendation from the thousands who have used 











them. 
Read carefully the pamphlet that accompanies the 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO, 


OLE AGENTS, 
Sand 9 COLLECE PLACE, N.Y. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 50 cents each. 





ASTHMA. 
Popham’s Asthma Specific 
warranted to relieve any case 
in TEN MINUTES. 

“TI suffered t 


“nearly wo 
months without relief. Your 








HAIR DYE. 


W.A. BATCHELOR’S genuine Hair Dye, the only 
True and Perfect Dye. It never fails. Established 
87 years. Sold and properly applied at BATCHEL- 
OB’S Wig Factory, 16 Bond street, New York, For 
gale by all druggist. 


CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS, 


CILT, BRONZE, AND DECORATED 


CAS FIXTURES, 


Fine Marble and Bronze Clocks, 
Bronze Figures, 


and Ornaments. 
In Greatest Variety, at Low Prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MITCHELL, VANCE & C0, 


597 Broadway, N. Y. 


EMPIRE CITY 
STEAM CARPET CLEANING WORKS. 


LATE 
HANKINSON & C0., 
IMPROVED MACHINES 
(Protected by Letters Patent). 
1 2p atae Peablgoment, Nae MAST ghtGT 
Orders by Mail promptly attended to. 
CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, Proprietor. 


DEVOE’S 








BRILLIANT iL 
{sk for DEVOR’S BRILLIANT OIL, and take no 
other. 


THE DEVOE MAN’F’G CO., Proprietors. 
t@” For sale everywhere. 


THE GREATEST MEDICAL DIS- 
COVERY OF THE AGE. 


Mr. KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one 
of OUR COMMON PASTURE WEEDS a remedy that 
cures every kind of humor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to a pimple. 

1 to 4 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples. 

2to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in 
the mouth and stomach. 

3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst kind 
of erysipelas. 

1to2 bottles are warranted to cure all humors in 
the eyes. 

2to 5 bottles are warranted to cure running of the 
ears and blotches among the hair. 

4 to 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and run- 
ning sores. 

2 to 5 bottles will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most desper- 
ate case of rheumatism. 

2 to 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

8 to 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

By giving strict attention to the directions in the 
pamphlet around each bottle and a judicious appli- 
cation of the Scrofula Ointment, Salt Rheum Oint- 
ment, and Healing Ointment every humor, of what- 
soever name or nature, cancer excepted, is perfectly 
and permanently healed. 

Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, 
Mass. JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., General 
Agents, New York. For sale by every druggist in the 
United States and British Provinces. Price, $1.50. 


AGRICULTURAL. 





















IMPROVED 


7 GOODENOUGH ¥ 
Horse Shoe 


all Fitted and Panched 
Ready for Use. 
Every Breeder, every Farmer, 
every Horse Owner 
his own Farrier. 


















No more 
Quarter Cracks, 







Foot Ailments, 


Send for Descriptive Circulars to Box 3044, P.-O. 
New York. 


JULIEN CHURN 


Sold from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. 


THE BEST 


in the market and 
80 warranted. 

Send for BUTTER- 
MAKERS’ MANUAL. 
. Wholesale Agents: 

= H. B. Griffing, 
Courtland st., N. Y. 
Woodford & 

Chamberlain, 

Cleveland, O. 

Ld 
San" Came 


W. C. Chamber- 
lain, Dubuque, Iz, 












‘ Seed: 
SEEDS! — | ."poieties Splendid aster Seeds 


ed to applicants upon receipt 
of Rew Illustrated Se 
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FIRST-CLASS GARRIAGES ONLY. 





ASi YOUR 







SEWING MACHINE AGENTS FOR IT, 


THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON RUFFLER 


AT THE 

American Institute Fairin (379, 

Adapted to all first-class Sewing Ma 

chines. Circulars furnished Sewing Ma 
chine Agents on application. 


C. W. HANDY & CO., Sole Agents, 


Box 2618. 


330 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











BVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


TEMPERED | 
Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder. Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 
y-Price Onty One Dottas en} H. Gs GOODRICH, {03 n: tom se. PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Inventor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 

















SEEDS ! eke free. Address WM. H. 


SPOONER, 4 Beacon st., Boston, 


CENUINE 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 


or railwa; 

given in 
R. BALCAZAR, 

No. 53 Beaver Street, N. Y. 


REFERENCES BY PERMISSION. 

Messrs. HoBSON, HURTADO & Co., Financial Agents 
of the Peruvian Government, 52 Wail St., New York. 
wae —— National City Bank, 52 

al ew York. 

J. CG. TRACY, Bsq., Peruvian Consul, 26}; Broadway, 
New York. 

(Please mention THE INDEPENDENT when you write.) 


ZINC 


PCOLLAR PAD C0, 


Buchanan, Mich. 


GENTS :—The prize committee of the New England 
Agricultural Society have awarded you $25 for Cur- 
tis’s Zinc Collar , under our offer to exhibitors of 
Humane Inventions. Enclosed please find check for 

me. Yours truly, NK B. FAY. 

f the Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
BosTON, MASS. 










dies that 
harness shops through 


e back from i 

out the United 
Canada. Manufactured by the ZINC COLLAR PAD 
CO., BUCHANAN, MICH. 


"BUY T-Ha& BEST” 
uc OVID ADIAL YALA, 





= Pe ANG \ 
CPAHAMEEMLEN & PASSMORE, MANUFACTURERS 


R. H. ALLEN & CO,, 


189 and 191 Water st., 
are General Agents in NEw YORK Crry for the sur- 
rounding country. 


TH CORN (12 feet high). 156 bushels per 
earn oe Of FINCH, Clyde, N.Y. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 
JUBILEE AND CONCERTO 


ORGANS. 


THE BEST. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN €0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Jubilee and Concerto Organs. 


Corner Bradley and William Sts., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


(2 SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 




















THE HAINES PIAK 


HAS CIVEN 


UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION 


FOR THE PAST 


Quarter of a Century. 


THEY ARE FIRST CLASS IN EVERY 
RESPECT. 
TO WHICH THE 
15,000 NOW IN USE 
WILL TESTIFY. 


BY ALL MEANS TRY 


HAINES PIANO-FORTE 


BEFORE PURCHASING. 


HAINES BROS. 
27 Union Square, New York. 


E. & G G. HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
“CHORUS” ORGANS, $400 to $650. 
For Congregational Singing—Powerftl 
“ CHAPEL” ORGANS, $600 to $1,500. 
For medium Churches, Chapels, Lodges, Schools, ete 
CHURCH ORGANS, $1,800, upward. 
Send stamp for Descriptive Circulars for eith 





er class 








No Agents. No Commissions. 
Pianos received the only 
My T E C Dai MEDALat Vienns 
cenit emi aS Ba 


You ask WHY we can sell ne 


Class 7 Octave Piauos for $290 
e ayy 

to make any 

through Agents, all of whom malt 


ha 
per ct. profi wet 10 tah 


en 

. » BS Years, tra 

ap in —— = refer to on 00 7-0 Pianos 
( m you , UsiD 

in 4 States es and Territories. ‘Please state where you oe 

th notice, 





U.S. Piano Co. 810 Broadway MY: 
Se a ] 

STATES ORGAN. 
Whe UNMirces ‘Whitney & RGAN. 4 “there 
land, Ohio. 
THE JEWETT & GOODMA* 


ORG AN EXCELS-« 


FOR PRICE LiST. CLEVELAND,OF 
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Weekly Market Review. 


EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 


ym and 115 Chainbers, 204, 296, 298 Greenwich street, 
New York. 








GROCERS’ MARKET. 


-The market for Rio Coffee continues 
our eal put at the close of the week the Rio tele- 
was more favorably regarded and the tone was 
Pont svendy all through, without any improvement 
in business at the figures. Mild Coffees were quiet, 
AND SALT.—The demand for Mackerel is ac- 
tive, and with light supplies dealers are disposed to ad- 
yance thelr prices. Dry Cod continues dull. Barrel 
Herring quiet. Dutch Herring are dull and lower. 
gales, 500 kegs, at $1.05 per keg. Salt.—Liverpool Fine 
is in good supply and prices weak. Bulk is in light 
demand, but firm. 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FRUITS.—The recent 
deciine in prices of some of the leading articles of 

Foreign Dried Fruit induces more inquiry, the market 
closing with more feeling. Raisins.—Large lines of 
Malaga are immovable, but the distributing demand 
is better. There is a better feeling in Currants, but no 

improvement in prices. Turkish Prunes are dull and 
infavorofbuyers. Citron.—Leghorn is quiet. Figs.— 
Smyrna are in fair demand at steady prices. Domes- 
tic dried are unchanged, but firm. 

MOLASSES._We have nothing new to report in 
New Orleans. Only a light jobbing business doing. 
Choice grades of early crop are very scarce. Re- 
fining grades of Cuba Molasses are very scarce and 
padly wanted. Grocery grades are in good request at 
unchanged prices. Low grades of Sugar-house Mo- 
lasses are still scarce and prices largely in favor of 
sellers. 

RICE.—The market is without change. The de- 
mand as well asthe offering has been light. There 
was a conti d goodd d for Rangoinin bond for 
export, and late advices from Liverpool show a 
strong market, with an upward tendency. 


SUGARS.—There has been a steady good demand 
for Refined Sugars during the entire week and prices 
have remained unusually steady and uniform. Good 
Refining grades of Raw Sugars are in good request 
and prices are firm. The lower grades have softened 
somewhat, the market closing dull. 

SYRUPS.—The demand continues active and all 
grades of Sugar Syrups are scarce. Molasses Syrups 
continue sold close up to production, and contracts 
have been made extending into June at full prices- 
The market gains strength daily for all grades. 

SPICES.—There was generally dull market through- 

out, Prices unchanged. 
& TEAS.—The market as a rule wearsavery dull as- 
pect. Japan continues firm. Oolong is dull and 
prices may be quoted in buyers’ favor. Green is 
steady. 

BUILDING TERIALS.—Cement.—We note 
sales Of 300 bbls. @ vessel to arrive, at $5 per bbl, 
Luper.—Sales ap 2-feet Cedar Shingles at $23; 
4,08 Cypress do. at $22. Hardware.—tThis is the 
season of the year when trade should be active. On 
the contrary, itis very dull. Bath Bricks.—We note 

sales of 650 boxes from store at 77}4 and 80 cents cur- 
rency. Lime continues dull. Cut Nails continue dull 
and unchanged. 


GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Flour.—There has been less 
activity in Winter Wheat Flours of Family grades 
than in the Shipping Extrasand Supers, which are 
low in stock, and in Fancy Minnesgotas, especially the 
“New Process” brands, which have steadily im- 
proved in price and grown in favor, Rye Flour isin 
active demand at full prices quoted. Wheat has been 
more active, owing to the favorable European ad. 
vices and restricted offerings. Oats.—The market has 
deen active at higher figures. 

COTTON.—The demand for Cotton onthe “spot’’ 
has been light, but prices remain steady and firm. 
The sales comprise 5,059 bales (including 180 to arrive), 
of which 2,538 were taken for export, 948 for spinning, 
88 on speculation, and 705 in transit, The market for 
future delivery has been dull,but prices continue firm. 
The sales aggregate 48,500 bales, at 16 3-16@17 27-32 cts 
Basis Low Middling: 16 8-16@16 7-16 for April 161932 
@l6X for May, 17 3-32@17% for Jume, 174@1'% for 
July, 17 13-16@17 132 for August, and 17@17 1-16 for 

October. We quote: 
NEW YORK CLASSIFICATION. 














a 1 Ni bi 
Good Middling’.***" “iby a Sa 
The arrivals aan eben eioesall 














Southam 9 
Galves 7-99 425 
Yew Orlean 6,165 
Savannah : 404 
" 1,558 
Ballina ee 
mune sth 
To Total, 15,240 
Total im 44,074 
Port since Ist Septem’ 779,815 
rt from New York from Ist to 14th April: 
Cotton, 


Necéveds seeeeeeseeccees DAIOS.....14,381 18,818 
Bg AND LEATHER.—There is only a moder- 

demand from the trade, but prices are firm. 
Leather. — Hemlock Sole.— The market continues 
Quiet butfirm. Oak Sole continues unchanged. 


HO. 
ta P8.—There is scarcely any demand and prices 


—The price of Beef Cattle declined a 


EGGS. A. Bh 
vices of  dinmsints 
packages. We quo 


Cramer 59% tA as 
ing in rathe 
unchanged. Hickory Nuts are dull. We quote: 


ples 
aa ecocecscoeccoce eoeve:S 
Bussets, Ro varieties ox, Buate, _ bai boi...” a § 


Nu 
HOkory Nuts, hah Nees, per bash 


EOUS.—Candles remain quiet and in 
fair demand. Coal.—The demand is only moderate, 
but prices arefirm. Anthracite $5 to $6, per cargo. 
Drugs.—The market fs dull and quiet. Dyes.—There 
has been a good trade for all kinds. Gunny Bags are 
dull at 13cents. Gunny Cloth.—There has been no 
business either in India or Domestic and prices are 
nominal. Hay.—Prime grades are in good demand 
and prices firm. Rye Straw is dull, but Oat is scarce 
and in demand. Long Rye % to 80 cents; Oat 9 to $1. 
Hemp is unchanged. India Rubber.—Market i 
steady. Indigo.—Market steady and the demand is 
very light. Stearine.—The market is firm. Sales of 
Western at 11 to 11 cents. 


OILS AND NAVAL STORES.—Linseed is firm at 
quotations. Nothing doing in Crude Sperm. Prime 
Winter is in fair request and prices are steady. Palm 
is dull. Olive is in good demand at the advanced 
quotations. Petroleum.—The market is strong for 
Refined and steady for Crude and Naphtha. Spirits 
Turpentine has declined, closing steady at quota- 
tions. Tar is dull and lower. 

PROVISIONS.—The market for Hog product was 
very dull, with no material change. Beef is in fair 
demand and prices firm. 

WOOL.—The market remains steady and prices are 
firm. 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


ASHES.—The market is unchanged for both Pots 


and Pearls. We quote: 
Pots, first sorts 
P rts 


BEANS.—Medium manne are sate nty, dull dull, ae nA shout 


5 cents lower. Marrows are very d@ 


Beans, Pea, 1873, prime. ...................0006 ae 20@2 = 







Beans, Pea, fair to good.. 


rime 
Beans, Kidne: aes ed 


BROOM CORN.—A anniedint jobbing inquiry. We 
quote: 


Hurl, Green, # 
Green, Short on Mediu 
Red and Red-tipped, # D. 


BUTTER.—The market shows 2 very healthy con. 
Gites this week. In New State there is a wide 
eee much of it L mre very poor. Receipt 
1 pac! es. We ps 
State, f: 11 to w 
ite, fancy pails, pi 
Fancy Orange Co. and Cream 


“—@eo 










, half-firkin t 
State, te) half-at Tin tubs, 
State, half-firkin lye in 
State, Welsh tubs, 0 
State, Welsh tubs. 
W. R. & Mich. factory, 


eatern, tabs, fs eo * 


sate. if dairi hoi 34@35 

single ea very © OIE... «- ccccccccccced 

3 te, . oe dairies, he to —-- «+ -B2@34 

tate, entire Keo teed air to good ae 
» ins, selected........ -31@33 

tate. 30@31 

tate, 


ins, 001 
tate, half-firkin tubs, very choice.. 
tate, half-firkin tubs, good to — 
tate, ha! ie firkin tubs, fair to good.. 
s! mad 


ee ee eeees 














be agp fir 
este 

Roll Butter, goo 
Roll Butter, 





hardly enoug k 
tations b cable 7 TAs. to a 6d. 
ages. @ quo 


State Facto 


pri 
State Furm Dairy, fir to good.» 
State Farm Dairy, poor to fair 





State S) eye Kanascoemennesnnngces +5 @12 
Ohio Fa ry, fair to prime, fiat. @16 
Ohio Factory: fs ir to good, flat... «13 @15 
Ohio Factory, po Kees 10 @12% 
Ohio seyret ened: Ricehdesseace ecenadaaews . 5 @l0 


DRIE: of? uartered Apples are in good 
aemand Bs ‘ca ealed Peaches are very firm, 
e being quite scarce. Raspberries are higher. 
Gincies are higher. We quote: 
nrs State, 1873, Sliced.. 
A 


Wes 
“ southern, Sliced, } 


Le hs Mae ; Peeled, primes. prime. @22 

S Unpeeled, Halves........... en 
Blackberries, prime.......... pean «AT @1T4 

Cherries, — 1873, # DB... 29 @30 

hern, 1873, # ® -.2%B @27 

Plums, State, cnc , .19 G2 

“«” Southern, 1 %3, a n:: a7 @19 

ge tr 1878, ® B..... Code ce Me ceceseseRdsecs 31 @33 


market has inanenen under ad- 
roduction at the West. ane 


consumptive demand been good. Receipts, 21 
ack 





TS.—A mn in fate demand 
onal FRUIT pe market. Strawberries are 
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ts are quiet 
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Poor to fair, pe! 
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North Carolin: 





Pate 
during the week. Steers sold at 934 cents, to 
a bounds to the gross weight. 
th "4 Common to fair 


mma 
Cows were dull at 
Calf. Veal $35@$80 per head, including 


pape: cents. The week's receipt 
f Cattle, 87 Milch Cows, 2,090 

Veal Calves, 21,502 Sheep, 88,713 Swine. 
METALS.—Copper. —New Sheathing is steady at 33 
tare Bolts and Braziers, 35 cents. Ingot has been 
quiet, but prices are steady. Iron continues dul; 
Prices. Lead.—The market for Pig has 


apo 
vine quiet ana eee nate Semity op 6% to 6% gold. 


Spinach is 
quote: 

Onions, Red. 
Onions, ¥ ie eae 
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Peanuts, Vir; nia, prime. 
Vv 
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GREEN VEGETABLES.—Onions are higher. Kai® 
earce ch higher. Radishes are very plenty. 
ies pa ower. Peas are in fair requ We 
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= 
HONEY dull and merely nomiu.:} 4 e note: 
Baar’ Clover, in, glass b boxes...... <4. 20°@2% 
eoees ds al¥ 








FRAS,-Gtein Peas are plenty and quist. Se-oih- 
ern Black Eye are quiet and steady? We quote: 
Peas, Canadian, a, free. jedan 








seace 3: 23@1 2% 
Pens’ creche new e' 17 fair. ‘ 1 Oat b 
. new, r ‘air. 

Pons: segs Rew Poor 6 fais. seeetee eee 8 40@3 50 

que ee round Potatoes there is a good 
emand. Berm . 

ao ae —— Potatoes are scarce. Sweet are 

Rose, State, in shi; order... 3 00@83 25 

oe ee ‘in b » ber bb... 2 15@ 3 00 

Jersey and L. I., in bulk, - 200@ 23 

Peachblow. 4 shipping order....... 3 00@ 3 25 

State, in bulk, per, _ 30@ 312 

Jerse rsey 2 00@ 2 50 

Prince Albert, in shipping order... .. 2 7@ 3 00 

in shipping wes 2 0@ 2% 

dadinie white” be . 23@ 2 0 

Sweet, Yellow, | nea eS eette ti... 6 50@ 7 00 


POULTRY AND GAME.—Ordinary Dressed Chick- 
#2. = dull i as henry, There is a good — = 















































re) No. 1 Chicago..161 a1 
Va. and Balt. 3 be 157 a 161% 
se cic? | erater nea, dh Se 
an a aa - 
Extra....... a880 |Amber Mich..170 a—— 
Louls...... 1% White Mich,..175 a 135 
a Ohio, Towa & Dakota 
= Mich. 70 a7& \ ++ 147 8151 
s 
Iowa & Wis. Western mixed.89 a— 99 
Spring W.. Western yellow: 91 a—-— 
Extra Sta’ White Southerns9 a— 90 
State & W Yellow “ pad be 
Supers... 104 
No. 2...-....00- 475 257 |Mixed Western.61Ka— 6334 
Sour Flour.... °§2 “  State.... 
Rye flour ... aid White 
CORN MEAL. 7 
oo. 465 2475 |Fancy. 
Oat Moal....... a8% iRYE.. 
Buckwheat Fi. AKLE 
100 Ds......250 3300 (frene 
( 




























8. and Geese are steady. 
blent ‘ul nn in moderate demand. Yellow-legged 
nipe are quiet and plenty. woe egtes 
Chickens. Jersey and Bucks Go. pr oxinio... 19 @ W 
Chickens, Jersey and Bucks Go”, fair to 
1 @ 18 
6@l 
ckens, W' u @ 6 
St b Poo. Rel 
Turkeys, ’ 2 @ 2 
urkeys, Jersey, 9 @ 21 
Tur eys, Sta! Dne@A 
RATE toe B33 
Ducks, Jersey, primné, -°* ae $ 25 
cks, W 2 @ 2 
Ducks, W. rn, fair to good . 4 @ B 
Geese, Jersey, good to prime o # @ ¥ 
“ @ 
-N@ BB 
-wWweRB. 
4 
The suppl. is the ‘foun good, and prices 
firm. poly, is ght the are higher. beer - ote: 
Fowls and Chickens, Jersey, # D v@ we 
Fowls and Chickens, Western, ® 6b @ 16 
a sade. 8 @ 
Tur! eys, Jersey, # B.... 6 @ 8 
Duaha gereey. poraed ‘ c ; 3 210 
Bucks, Western, per pair. I. 60 @ 5 
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JAY COOKE AND OAKES AMES. 


Tue recent favorable settlement of the 
North Pacific Railroad Company with Jay 
Cooke & Co., its late financial agents, leaves 
that corporation in a very respectable posi- 
tion. The total expenditures on the road 
thus far amount, we believe, to considera- 
bly over $20,000,000, while its total floating 
debt is now not over $400,000. We are as- 
sured that the present receipts of the road 
from passengers and freight exceed all its 
running expenses. If this is true—and we 
see no reason to doubt it—its comparatively 
small floating debt will very soon be wiped 
out. We also learn that the whole concern 
—road, depots, and rolling-stock—is in good 
working order, needing no extraordinary 
expenditure for repairs, In view of these 
facts, we expect to see this company soon 
moving forward. It has numerous and 
wealthy friends, who have invested large 
sums of money in its construction, who will 
not stand still and see their property remain 
unproductive. The Government has already 
conveyed tothe Company, in conformity 
with its charter, nearly two millions of 
acres of the public lands, while many more 
millions are now due and will soon be in 
its possession. These lands will be sold ag 
fast as possible, and the proceeds applied to 
the reduction of the bonded debt. Already 
plans are being made to push forward 
the enterprise to completion. It will take 
time, of course, to finish such a great work; 
but the men interested in it now feel very 
hopeful in regard to its accomplishment at 
no very distant day. Itis abig job; but as 
soon as business revives and capitalists feel 

more secure some method will be devised 
to goahead. We do not believe that any 
considerable amount of money has been 
wasted in the construction or management 
of this road. Some mistakes have been 
made, of course; but they have not been 
serious in magnitude. Its projectors and 
managers might have moved slower, and, 
therefore, moved more safely; but they 
wanted, in this fast age, to waste as little 
time as possible. Moving quickly saves in- 
terest, as well as time; and this interes 
matter is a very important one in the early 
history of all large corporations. It is 
easy and cheap to denounce Jay Cooke & 
Co. and all others engaged in the construc- 
tion of this great national highway; but 
they have shown the best evidence of 
their sincerity and good faith in their every 
movement. It may be and undoubtedly is 
very foolish for a wealthy and prosperous 
banking-house to risk its entire fortune in 
such amovement. Jay Cooke & Co. did so; 
and, if the times had been better, if the coun- 
try had been prospered three years longer, 
they would have succeeded, and then what 
showers of praise would have been heaped 
upon them. Had the Union and Central Pa. 
cific Railroads, now happily completed, been 
undertaken five years later, they would not 
have been finished, and all the men engaged 
in them would have been now denounced 
and condemned as fools or swindlers. We 
don’t believe in the methods adopted by 
Oakes Ames and others in building their 
road to the Pacific; but they took enormous 
risks, even to the extent of every dollar 
they had in the world, not fearing even 
bankruptcy, and they very naturally — 
naturally, we say—demanded extra returns 
for their money. We don’t believe Oakes 
Ames was a thief or a deliberate swindler; 
but he was @ consummate worker, a heroic 
Yankee, ‘an enthusiastic leader, who would 
almost, yea, who did give his very life to 
save himself and others from defeat in this 
marvelous undertaking. He wenttoo far, un- 
doubtedly, and he paid too dearly for the 
success he achieved. . But he succeeded, and 
there are very few men who to-day are dis- 
posed to blacken his memory with very seri- 
ous denunciation. The intimate friends of 
Oakes Ames knew very well that this 
great-hearted Yankee Napoleon had never 
been defeated. They saw him, in holding 
back the threatened avalanch, tremble with 
fear, they witnessed with perfect wonder 
his desperate efforts, and yet no man among 
them all ever believed for 8 moment that 
he was a rascal, a thief, ora swindler. Men 
pay in Wall Street one per cent. a day for 
money rather than fail; and they are not 
denounced for it, either. People invest in 
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Commercial silver and gold mines, in. real estate and | for medicine to help them out of pres- | It is just the kind of folly into which some 
‘e 


stocks, and expect large profits. Some 
sewing machine investments have paid one 
hundred per cént. profit. Some gas stocks 
have paid five hundred percent. Some for. 
tunate investment of a small sum in a patent 
right has resulted in a profit of millions. 
Oakes Ames won, and heis condemned. Jay 
Cooke & Co. failed, and they are condemned 
also. This is yet a very wicked world, and 
men are tempted to use all sorts of methods, 
good, doubtful, and bad, to insure success. 
The exact dividing line between the proper 
and the improper method is not easy to find 
with the naked eye. Let him who is with- 
out sin in conducting all his business affairs 
throw all the stones at the unfortunate, the 
foolish, and the wicked men of the nation, 
in Congress and out of it; but let those who 
do otherwise be little more charitable with 
tongue and pen and a little more Christian 
in their temper. 
(a 


THE VOICE OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Tue following is a copy of the petition 
laid before the President, last week, signed 
by more than twenty-five hundred of the 
leading business men of this city, and ask- 
ing the President to veto the Currency Bill 
which has just been passed by Congress: 


‘* To Ulysses S. Grant, President of the United 
States: 





‘* Sir :—The undersigned, citizens of New 
York, viewing with alarm the recent action 
of the Congress of the United States and 
the imminent danger that, in a time of pro- 
found peace, laws will be enacted which a 
few years since were held to be constitu- 
tional only as ‘war measures,’ and in the 
enactment of such laws as are now pending 
in both houses all the limitations, prom- 
ises, and pledges of the last ten years will 
be rendered nugatory, respectfully solicit 
the intervention of your veto, should there 
be need thereof, in order that the honor of 
the country may not suffer in the estima- 
tion of our own people and in the estima- 
tion of all the civilized vations of the world; 
and the undersigned appeal from their own 
judgment to the language of the most emi- 
nent of our statesmen in the Senate and 
House of Representatives, in 1862, in justifi- 
cation of their plea that a further issue of 
greenbacks, under existing circumstances, 
without the warrant of necessity, will inflict 
a stain on the honor of the Republic and 
impair confidence in every future pledge 
and promise given in its name.” 


Among the signers of this petition we find 
such well-known names as A. A. Low, 
Brown Brothers & Co., Drexel, Morgan & 
Co., James B. Colgate & Co., Phelps 
Dodge & Co., 8. B. Chittenden, W. M. Ver- 
milye, with nearly all the bank presidents 
of this city. 





WRITE TO WASHINGTON. 


Hoxpers of stocks, bonds, and other se- 
curities in every section of the country, 
and also all business men, are in doubt 
now as to what is best to be done. We 
are in constant receipt of letters asking 
opinions and advice on these matters. We 
mean to publish all the facts we can gather 
on every financial topic. As for advice or 
opinions, they are not worth much—coming 
from whence they will. It is not safe to 
give or take of either. So lonz as Congress 
refuses to do anything, while it threatens to do 
all sorts of things—-good, bad, and indifferent 
—it is the wisest way, in the judgment of 
most people, to hold still and wait for more 
light. This holding still, of course, kills 
trade and stops the wheels of business in 
every direction. It puts down the prices of 
stocks, bonds, and all other securities de- 
pending on a healthy business to give them 
value. If there is a great falling off in re- 
ceipts on all our railroads, of course, 
railroad securities will fall in price and 
these corporations cannot pay dividends. 
If money cannot be loaned at fair rates of 
interest or if merchants cannot meet their 
notes promptly, our banks cannot prosper 
or earn any income for their stockholders. 
If there is no demand for merchandise, 
manufacturers must stop their wheels and 
stop expenses, even if compelled to dis- 
charge their help. If the whole country is 
sick in its business and in its finances, it 
must stop and recuperate. Such is the law, 
and this law cannot be successfully ignored 
or trampled down. A wise invalid will 
promptly call in an intelligent doctor, 
and the sick people of the whole country 
are now calling, calling, and calling 








again on their congressional doctors 


ent and prospective dangers; and yet 
these doctors are consulting, through 
their leather spectacles, all the books in 
Christendom for some new “pathy” adapted 
to our national ailments. Old musty books 
and theories are brought forth, “great prin- 
ciples” are presented and discussed, ex- 
tolled or condemned; but whether calomel 
or juniper, ipecac or buchu, salve or lini_ 
ment isin order we donot know. These 
doctors—to their shame be it spoken— 
take fees; but they don’t prescribe for 
the sick and dying patient. They talk 
masterly about the ‘‘parchments” they 
hold from some far-off cross-roads in- 
firmary; but they keep their pills and 
their powders in their saddle-bags. They 
coolly look their patient in the face, wonder- 
ing at his groans and dying appeals. Was 
there ever such imbecility or nonsense ex- 
hibited before, outside of a hospital or luna- 
ticasylum? In view of these facts, we say 
to the sick holders of railroad bonds, Write 
to Washington; to our sick merchants, 
with expenses running up and sales run- 
ning down, Write to Washington; to sick 
manufacturers, not knowing what to do to 
keep their water-wheels in motion, Write 
to Washington; to the tens of thousands of 
sick mechanics out of employment, Write 
to Washington; to the whole army of sick 
laborers, seeking work to save them from 
starvation, Make your wants known and your 
voice heard in some tangible way to our Con- 
gressmen at Washington. 





MR. SPAULDING ON LEGAL 
TENDERS. 


Tue Hon. E. G. Spaulding, of this state, 
was a member of Congress in 1862, also a 
member of the House Committee of Ways 
and Means and chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee that drafted the Legal-Tender Act. 
In his “ History of the Legal-Tender Paper 
Money,” published in 1869, he gives a de- 
tailed account of the discussion in both 
houses of Congress when the measure was 
under consideration. These three facts ap- 
pear very prominently on the face of this 
history: 1. That the measure was very 
strongly opposed by a large number of mem- 
bers in both houses, on tbe ground of its 
alleged unconstitutionality. 2. That the 
majority in passing the act placed its con- 
stitutionality exclusively on the ground of 
its necessity a8 & War measure, in the then 
existing circumstances of the Government. 
8. That on all hands legal-tender notes were 
viewed merely as a temporary expedient, 
notto be continued beyond the exigency 
which called forthem. No one can read 
Mr. Spaulding’s ‘‘History” without con. 
stantly meeting these three facts. 

Alluding in 1868 to this law, Mr. Spauld. 

ing said: 

“Introducing the legal-tender bill early 

in January, 1862, immediately after the 
suspension of specie payments in this great 
crisis, I advocated the bill as a war measure, 
a measure of temporary relief to the Treasury, 
and on the ground that it was an imperative 
necessity to preserve the life of the nation. I 
conceded that it was a forced loan, and could 
only be justified on grounds of necessity. 
As a war measure, passed during the war, 
continuing during the war, and as long as 
the exigency lasted, I believe it was neces- 
sary and proper to successfully carry on the 
war; and was, therefore, constitutional. I 
am equally clear that as a peace measure it 
is unconstitutional. No one would now 
think of passing a legal-tender act making 
the promises of the Government (a mere 
form of credit) a legal tender in payment of 
all debts, public and private. Such a law, 
passed while the Government is on a peace 
footing, could not be sustained for one mo- 
ment.” 

Wesubmit this extract as useful reading 
to that class of greenback inflationists, born 
since 1868, who would have the Govern- 
ment not only not pay its legal-tender debt, 
or adopt any measures looking to this end; 
but also increase the debt, as the means of 
supplying more currency to the people. 
Their theory is to have money cheap and 
to have a plenty of it; and their way of 
gaining the end is to have the Government 
issue its own debt obligations and impress 
thereupon the legal-tender property. They 
propose to make the Government a manu- 
facturer of paper money ad libitum. It is 
to be hoped that the light shed upon this 
subject by experience and the discussion 
now going on in the press will save the 








country from this unconstitutional folly. 


[April 98, 1874, 


short-sighted thinkers are likely to fall, un- 
der the influence of paper money. They 
overlook the fact that such money is a dedg 
to be paid, and that the debt increases in 
proportion to the amount of the issue; and 
think of it only as currency, not half seeing 
its true relations even in this light. Their 
““cheap money,” made cheap in this way, 
is always the most expensive kind of 
money. Its purchasing value depreciates 
as the volume is increased. The more 
there is of it the less it will buy. 
——e 


DRY GOODS. 


THE general conditions of trade have 
changed very little during the week, Busi. 
ness cannot besaid to have improved in any 
department; but there has been a steady 
trade among the jobbers, who have jm. 
proved their opportunity of stocking up 
since the recent reduction of prices, If 
must be admitted that prices are now very 
low for all descriptions of domestic cottop 
fabrics, which, on the average, are three 
cents a yard lower than they were at this 
time last year, while the stock in first 
hands is smaller and the country generally 
is more bare of goods. In addition to thegg 
considerations, prudent merchants will do 
well to bear in mind that while money 
was 80 stringent at the Corresponding 
period last year that the rate of 
interest in Wall Street was 2 per cent, 
a day, it has been loaned during the past 
week as low as 2} per cent. per annum and 
has not ranged above4 per cent. There are 
$26,000,000 more legal-tenders in circulation 
than there were last year, and, if the Pres. 
ident should sign the Senate Currency Bill, 
now in his hands, the Jegal-tenders will be 
increased from $356,000,000 to $400,000,000 
and the bank currency to the same extent, 
But for the present business enterprises are 
almost paralyzed from the uncertainty that 
attends the President’s action and the 
doubts as to the actual result of the Senaty 
bill if it should become a law. There an 
many experienced merchants who predicts 
temporary panic let the case be as it may— 
whether the President shall sign the bil.« 
send it back with his veto. In the mem 
while, the wants of the people must 
be supplied, and, as they can no more 
live without clothes than without food, 
the dry goods trade is sure of a certain 
continuation of a living business, and the 
certainty of a revival by and by, which will 
be so active and vigorous as to make 
amends for the dullness of the two last 
seasons. There will be just such another 
revival of trade as took place in the second 
year of the war, when it was discovered 
that the market was everywhere bare of 
necessary goods, As to ‘‘ inflation,” it is 
now conceded on all hands that, after all 
the talk upon the subject, there is not like- 
ly tobe any, even if the Senate Bill and the 
House Free-banking Bill should be passed. 
New York and Boston have both been § 
good deal more scared than hurt by any 
nrospective scheme of the so-called infis- 
tionists. The one important consideration 
for dry goods dealers is that thus far the 
inflation of the currency bas had no effect 
whatever in inflating prices. The influ 
ences have all been in the opposite direction. 

There have been no important transac 
tions or changes in unbleached sheetings 
and shirtings. The business of the week has 
been light and confined to the demand for 
the immediate wants of current trad 
Prices are nominally steady and unchan 

Bleached sheetings and sbirtings ere ia 
steady demand for small Jots at uncban 
quotations, with rather more activity in the 
low and medium grades. 

Printing cloths are not in active demand. 
The market is quiet and prices steady fo 
immediate delivery. sail 

Prints have been fairly active since t ; 
recent reductions, which places them r 
about 2} cents a yard below the eae 
last spring. The choice styles of stand 
makes are in good demand and prices 
firm, while in some of the new —_— 
the favorite gold and green colorings i 
demand is greater than the supply. aa 
leas desirable styles prices are hardly § f 

Ginghams are in moderate — 
the market is by no means lively #0 








sales are moderate for the season. 
Printed lawns and percales are in better 
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demand, as is usual with the advance of the 
season, and prices are steady ; but the sales 
are not by any means large, though they 
are equal to other descriptions of summer 
fabrics. 

Cotton drills are in steady demand for 
the home trade at steady prices, with a 
slight improvement in the purchases for 
export. , 

Osnaburgs are selling now freely at 
steady prices. 

Corset jeans are without essential change. 
The demand is regular for the favorite 
makes and prices are steadily maintained. 

Cambrics are in steady demand for the 
pest makes of black and assorted colors 
and without change of prices. 

Rolled jaconets are in barely steady re 

, with small sales, merely to meet the 
current wants of trade; but prices remain 
unchanged. 

In colored cottons there isan improved 
demand, with slightly increased sales of 
gripes, ticks, apron checks, denims and 
cottonades; but without any important or 
essential change of prices. 

Wosted dress goods are without special 
activity; but they are in fair demand at 
steady prices anda little excitement was 
produced in certain makes by a ‘‘drive” 
made by the leading jobbers in the dry 
goods trade. Prices are generally steady. 

Woolen goods of all descriptions are dull 
and cloths and overcoatings are neglected. 
The sales have been to a very limited ex- 
tent, but prices are without important 
changes. 

Fancy cassimeres are in small demand, 
although there is a little activity in heavy- 
weight fabrics. Prices are generally steady, 
but for light spring styles there is a tend- 
ency to lower prices. 

Satinets are very dull, with limited sales 
and prices unusually steady. 

Flannels are without any essential change. 
The demand is limited to the usual wants of 
the trade and prices are unchanged. 

American linens vary less than almost any 
other description of domestic fabrics. The 
sales are teady and prices unchanged. 


Foreign éry goods are in less demand and 
the active stage of the season may be re- 


garded as passed. The amount of import- 
ed fabrics of British and Continental origin 


put upon the market is much less than at 
this season last year. But the moderate 
quantity of goods pressed for sale has the 
effect of maintaining steady prices. The 
auction rooms are still well supplied with 
aeasonable goods and well attended and 
the importers have not much reason for 
complaining of prices. 

The following are the dry goods imports 
at the port of New York for the week end- 
ing April 17th and since the beginning of 
the year: 





For the week. 1872, 1873. 1874. 
Goods.......... 063,711 $3,300,999 x 
PH Merchandise.. O40. 9,045,615 Peis 
Total for week...... $13,104,110 $12,346,614 $9,269,815 





Previously reported 123,024,055 $127,175,971 $121,674,492 
Bince January Ist...$136,128,165 $139,522,585 §130,944,307 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THB 
ONITED STATES, 
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The Latest Novelties in Dress 
Goods. 


A.T. Stewart & Co. 


have received per recent steamers additional 
NOVELTIES in Parisian 


DRESS COOoDS: 


GUIPURE GRENADINES, 
OPEN MESH DE BEIGES, 
Bayadere Algerino, Polonatse Fabrics, 
CHEVIOT SUITINGS, Etc., Etc. 
All in the latest styles and qualities. 





On 4th Avenue Section 


will be exhibited the following bargains: 

Two cases STRIPED WASH POPLINS at 
12e. per yard, formerly We. 

Two cases Corded STRIPED MOHAIRS at 18c. 
per yard, formerly 25c. 

Two cases Heavy Mohair Alpacas, cloth colors, 
at 28c. per yard, formerly 35c. 

Five cases Double Width STEEL GOAT’S 
HAIR at 30c. per yard, formerly 40c, 

Piain De Beiges, in STEELS and BROWNS, a4 
40c., 45c., 50c. per yard, 4 decided bargains. 


They will also offer on on 4TH AVENUE SIDE, 
CENTER SECTION, SECOND FLOOR, a line 
of Colored and Black 


SILK SUITS, 


very stylish, a little out of order, at prices less than 
their original cost. 


A large essortment of rich 
SILK and CASHMERE 


Jackets, Sacques, Basquines, 
Polonaise, Etc., 


in good order, ata reduction of Afty per cent. from 
last year’s prices. 


A visit of inspection will amply repay. 





Broadway, Fourth Ave., Ninth and Tenth sts. 





CARPETS, 


OIL CLOTHS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, ETC. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


NOS. 183 AND 185 SIXTH AVENUE, 


one door below 13th 8t., N. ¥. 
Largest assortment in the city, at lowest prices. 


Per Yard: 
VELVET CARPETS, from........sseccessceecsssess $2 00 
TAPESTRY CARPETS, from. ...........ssscessee00 1” 
BODY BRUSSBLS, from..........-ssesescccsevsceees 1% 
THREE-PLYS, from........0ces.eeseee: Ccccccccceces 1% 
INGRAINS, from.............scccccssescevcscecsecess 0 50 


Oil Cloths, English and American. 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


REAL LACE CURTAINS, from........ $10 00 per pair, 
GUIPURE LACE CURTAINS, from.. 
NOTTINGHAM L ACE CURTAINS, fr. 


WINDOW SHADES, HOLLANDS, Ete. 
Also 


REPS, SATTINES, Goo re a Onna T= 
Es, ome, RRINGES. C 


in endless variety. 
LAMBREQUINS AND CORNICES. 


PIANO AND TABLE COVERS. 


N. B.—Parties wishing the above goods should 
call and examine stock. 


UPHOLSTERY 


GOODS 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & 60. 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th Street. 
New York. 


NEW STYLES 
DRAPERY AND FURNITURE MATERIALS. 
NOVELTIES IN 
CRETONNES, SATTEENS, AND SERGES. 
LACE CURTAINS, 
SWISS, LENO, NOTTINGHAM, AND GUIPURE: 
Window Shades, 
Slip Furniture Coverings, 
Cornices, Mirrors, etc., 
(A SPECIALTY). 


N. B.—Churches, Hotels, and Steamers furnished at 
short notice. 


Carpet 


DEPARTMENT. 
les AUBUSSON, AXMINSTER, TOURNEY, 
New wLTO N. BRUSSELS. VELVER TAPES. 
HHRE-PLY, INGRAIN, and 
NEIVAN CARPETINGS. 


1_ assortment of FANCY and WHITE 
as beaut RSH CANTON MATTINGS, 


LISH AND AMERICAN OIL i, CLOTHS, DRUG- 
aes GETS, RUGS, MATS, Erc., Ero. 


R. H. MAGY & C0.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
The largest of of the kind is in the country. 


Weare Sevis NTINUA te ot 
a FR Hr GooDs our own impo! 


tations. 
SPRING IMPORTATIONS x ladies”. ehila’s, 
and THABAD mes and VES TTS. SILK AND LISLE- 


ee Vicks cow etc., now on sale. 
mwOUR UMBRELLA 


PARASOL 


norte tis CROWDED with DESIRABLE GOO 
o ATTRACTIVE PRICES. departm nti 
@ en 
ected marked attention. “s ai 
Lad ond FURNISHING ROOMS, 
yor 


aS emen 
eitie fea endless variety in 
KEEPING, HO OUSELFURNISHING ans our 


CROCKERY 


ona. Glass Ware departments, at prices surprisingly 


f oods we are opening thirty cases PARIS- 
IAN NOWE NOVEL on this is week. iso in toilet articles 
We are also opening 


NEW TIES 


ta, outh, nd for the children lots 
Fy en TOES * DOLLS, and DOLLS’ furnishing goods. 








and i pater “tock. 

and embroidery s' 

you are soaking for ‘ “each of 
A complete line o 


SILVER-PLATED 


the best American manufacturers, all war- 
Rodeos Be bony at prices much below the makers’ 


i 
E HAVE JUST PURCHASED a _ panetactarey 
grock of ladies’ underclothing (made on WHEELER 
& Lt 2 IN MACHINE). ame will be sold at very 
low RGE GLOVE, two button, c.a 
pa, is the eneoncet Raoset in the coun WeGIVEa 
il a got Mi! to MACY every day. You wil not Sen 
we "Ss le seen 
New York if yeu have use been to MACY’S. Goods 
delivered free, as usual. Special attention paid to 
ORDERS vee otherwise. 
N. B.—A discount made to milliners, dressmakers, 





—o Lith st. and 6th ave., New York. 





H. O'NEILL & ¢0., 


327 and 329 6th Ave. and 20th St., 


IMPORTERS, 
will open on MONDAY, April 20th, a full assortment of 


NEW SPRING MILLINERY GOODS, 


ALL OF OUR OWN SPECIAL IMPORTATION, 
AT MUCH BELOW THE MARKET PRICES. 


Latest Novelties In 


FRENCH CHIP HATS. 


100 doz. CHIP ROUND HATSand BONNETS, al 
of the finest quality and latest novelties in shapes. 
DRAB, BLACK, and BROWN, $3.45. 

150 cases of FINE MILAN ROUND HATS and 
BONNETS, $1 to $2.50. 

100 eases AMERICAN CHIP HATS, $1.26. 


RIBBONS. 


Nos. 9, 12, and 16 GROS GRAIN BONNET RIB- 
BONS, at 25c. per yard, in all the new Spring shades, 
warranted all silk. 

SASH RIBBONS. 

FANCY PLAID SASHES, 50c. per yard. 

ROMAN SASH RIBBONS. 

7-inch GROS GRAIN SASH RIBBONS, 85c., all silk. 

SOFT SILK SASHES. 

SASHES FRINGED TO ORDER. 


LACES. 





RICH LACES 
COLORED CLUNRY I. ACES, 
GUIPUR LACES. 
ePanian LACES, 
SPANISH NETS, 
THREAD NETS, 


LACE VAILS. 
FINE FRENCH EMBROIDERIES, 
MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 
RUFFLINGS, 
LACE TIES, 
LACE CAPES, 
CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS. 
We manufacture all our own Lace Goods. 


Fine French Flowers, 


FANCY FELTS, 
OSTRICH TIPS—New Shades. 


LADIES’ TIES. 


NEW FANCY TIES 
WHITE SILK TT 
ROID ERED TIES. 


1,000 dozen WINDSOR ‘THES; at co all shades. 





All the new Bonnet Materials in the latest 


SPRING SHADES. 


A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 


O’NEILL’S, 


327 and 329 SIXTH AVE. and TWENTIETH 87. 


TERRY, 


HATTER, 
37 UNION SQUARE. 


ALL THE FAVORITE STYLES FOR 
Gents, Youths, Boys, 
Ladies, Misses, and Children. 


THE FINEST GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 
ft” CLERGYMEN FAVORED. 


REMOVAL. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


RIBBONS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, AND LACES, 








has removed to 


No. 893 Broadway, 


Between 19th and 20th Sts. 


Carriage entrance bP bn ih St, opposite Arnold, Con. 


SHIRTS. 
J, W, Johnston, 


260 GRAND STREET, New York 
a *s Furnish Good 
seit Shirts tr Mie to nonanee of Warsuite 
uslin, for $13.50 and upward, according to the 





Be titee premiere of 2ascuville Muslin torsiase 


ee. - re New Sehageed 

fit Co gnaranteed bd poo the following meas. 

urements in inches size collar worn; measure 

from centerof shoulder along arm to knuckle of small 
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pg spirals, or buttons; style of cu 
7 ° 
and d Drawers of all the popular mak 


FINE STEEL ENGRAVING 
OF 


CHARLES SUMNER, 


By RITCHIE 


Sent for One New Subscriber. 
Ready for Delivery in May. 





PARTICULARS ELSEWHERE. 
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Financial, 


THE AMOUNT OF LEGAL-TENDER 
NOTES. 


Tue bill for fixing the amount of legal- 
tender notes, reported by Mr. Dawes and 
passed by the House, on the 28d of March, 
reads as follows: 

‘* Whereas, The existing uncertainty as to 
whether the amount of legal-tender notes 
now authorized by law to be kept in general 
circulation is $356,000,000 or $400,000,000 
is calculated to derange the business of the 
country and unsettle values; therefore, 

Be tt enacted, etc., That the provisions of 
law existing prior ‘to the passage of the act 
approved. April 12th, 1866, entitled An 
Act to amend an act to provide ways and 
means to support the Government, ap- 
proved March 8d, 1865, be and the same 
are hereby declared to be in force, so as to 
authorize the amount of legal tender-notes 
of the United States to the amount of $400,- 
000,000 to be kept in general circulation ; 
and the total amount of United States notes 
issued or to be issued shall never exceed 
$400,000,000.” 

All that was left of this bill in the Cur- 
rency Bill passed by the Senate we have in 
the following words: 

‘“* Be it enacted, etc, That the maximum 
amount of United States notes is hereby 
fixed at $400,000,000.” 

The House bill proposed to solve an alleged 
‘‘uncertainty” as to what the law really 
was, and also made a pledge that the vol- 
ume of legal-tender notes shall never ex- 
ceed $400,000,000. The solution consisted 
in declaring the provisions of law as they 
were prior to the act of April 12th, 1866, to 
be still in force; and, hence, authorizing 
$400,000,000 of legal-tender notes. The 
Senate bill, which has been passed by the 
House, dismisses all this cireumlocution and 
explanation and marches squarely to the 
work of fixing the amount of these notes at 
$400,000,000, no matter whether this was the 
lawful amount before or not. 











MONEY MARKET. 





Tue feeling of anxiety in all financial 
circles and among all business men has 
been greatly allayed by the passage of the 
Senate Currency Bill and its being now in 
the hands of the President, without any in- 
timations being given as to its fate. As 
Tue INDEPENDENT goes to press before the 
decision of the President can be known, it 
would be useless to make any predictions 
in relation to it. The two deputations of 
representative bankers and merchants from 
Boston and New York who waited upon 
the President on Thursday and Friday, to 
remonstrate against his signing the bill, 
did not succeed in eliciting any expres. 
sion of opinion from him, except ‘that, 
he told the New York delegation that 
if he had no opinions of his own, 
the arguments of the Boston spokesman 
against inflation would have strongly 
inclined him to favorit. Probably the ar- 
guments of the New York delegates pro- 
duced the same effect. But it has been dis- 
covered by the financiers of Wall Street that 
the bill which has produced so much con- 
sternation among our millionaire capitalists 
on account of its supposed inflation ten 
dencies isin reality a contraction measure. 
which, if it become a law, will be likely to 
produce a panic. The president of one of 
the large Wall Street banks, whose opin- 
ions on financial topics always receive 
great attention, has declared that the in. 
evitable result of the President’s signing the 
bill will be to cause great stringency in the 
money market, and this is the almost uni- 
versal opinion in the Street among all 
classes, for the reason that the bill will re- 
quire so sudden a withdrawal of deposits 
by the out-of-town banks and so general 
a change in the system of banking 
>perations. Let the result be what it 
may after awhile, the immediate effect 
will be to create a disturbance of ex- 
isting relations between the country and 
the city banks, a changing of loans, and a 
destruction of confidence. These consider- 
ations have had a strong influence on the 
markets during the week, and, although 
money bas been in sufficient supply on call 
loans at 3 to 4 per cent., yet the tendency of 
prices has been constantly downward and 
a feeling of a coming disaster has weighed 
upon the stock market and prevented specu- 








THE INDE 





PENDENT. 
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distributed over the whole list of active 
stocks and securities; and the sales have 


been very heavy in Lake Shore, Northwest 
Common, Rock Island, New York Central 
and Hudson River, ° Toledo, Wabash, and 
Western, Panama, Union Pacific, Erie, 

Pacifie: Mail, and Western Union Tele. 
graph. The average shrinkage on these 
stocks has been about five per cent.— 
directly the. reverse of what had 
been predicted as the result of the 
passage of the Senate inflation bill and 
directly the reverse of what would have 
happened if the bill had been simply-what 
it was intended to be by its author—a meas- 
ure for increasing the legal-tenders. to 
$400,000,000 and authorizing the issue of 
national bank currency to the same extent. 
But the neglect to make it the duty of the 
Government to issue the whole of the legal- 
tenders authorized, and the amendment of 
Senator Scott requiring the national banks 
to keep their reserve in their own vaults, 

whether they wanted it or. not, nearly 
destroyed all the inflation motives of the 
measure. Gold has ranged through the 
week from 113} to 114, leaving off at the 
close at 113%. 

The banks are steadily losing currency, 
and they lost in their reserve, according to 
the Bank Statement on Saturday, last week 
$1, 019,000; so that their surplus over the 
uired 25 per cent. is now down to about 
,000,000. But this loss of reserve creates 
= alarm and money is stillfreely offered at 
4 percent. on call loans. The banks dis- 
count short paper cautiously, and first-class 
paper outside of the banks is about 2 per 
cent. above the rates of a fortnight ago. In- 
stead of 6 to 8 per cent., the Street rates for 
60 to 90-days paper range from 8 to 10 per 
cent. 

The coupons and registered interest due 
May ist on the bonds of the Vermont divis- 
my of the Portland and Ogdensburg Rail- 
roads are advertised to be paid when due in 
gold, free of tax. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, APRIL 18TH, 1874. 


Offered. Asked. 









America......... ¢ deaeiests - 
American Exchange.......118 — 
Bank. and Brok. Ass’n.... 90 94 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... — 185 
Central re = --101 102 
SEMAN. .5 psccbscceanncet — 
ere eoccce sess sseees = 
Citizens’..... phabibankces SUP — 
Commerce....... eam me mine 11914 a 
Continental. .......... case _ 
Corn Exchange........... 122 oe 
RE Rake — 120 
Fourth National........; 1064 «107% 
i ee eee ee ree | 170 
Gallatin National..........180 os 
German American......... —_ 91 
Germania . oe 
Grocers’. . 100 
Hanover. pasa iain 105 
UMMC ccacsinee sheeaeaceses _ 
Leather Manufacturers’... — 200 
Marine 165 
Market... 125 
Mechanics’ ~ 138614 
Mechanics’ and Traders’. .130 — 
ee 113 117 
Merchants’. ......0-0.000.-1200§ -- 
Merchants’ Exchange..... 1054 = 110 
Pe ee -108 111 
ea 126 1284 
N. Y. National Exchange.. 85 _ 
Ninth National............ 100 -- 
North America............. 90 —- 
North ~ renee PS ere os 85 
| Re oe ie ee eo 160 _ 
PIR. occ acer as iineahioen 150 180 
i SO ee ees Sadeveds 142 148 
oo onem 140 — 
Seventh Ward.......... 100 
Shoe and Leather......... "150 os 
St. Midiplas..:.....023.2 110 

State of New York........108 110 
DN nncdnawesceon _ 150 
Ae ee ...140 _ 





BanxunG House or Fisk & Hate, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


WE BUY AND SELL GOVERNMENT BONDS 
AND GOLD at current market rates; buy 
Gold Coupons; buy and sell Stocks and 
Bonds at the Stock Exchange on commis- 
sion for cash; receive Deposits, and allow 
interest at the rate of four per cent.; make 
Collections; and transact a general Bank- 
ing and Financial business. 

We alsodeal in the CanTRAL Pactric and 
WEgrERN PaciFic Goup Bonps, which at 
present prices are very desirable for invest- 
ment. b 

Weare also selling the CanTRAL PacrFic 
Gop Srx PER Cent. LAND Bonps at 85 
and accrued interest, secured by first mort- 
gage on nearly 12,000,000 acres of the Com- 
pany’s lands in California, Nevada. and 
Utah. 

FISK & HATCH. 
a a 

FROM MONTREAL TO THE ATLAN- 

TIC. 


THE new Montreal-Atlantic line of rail- 
road, formed by the Eastern, Portland, and 
Ogdensburg and Montreal, Sorel, and Cham- 
bly, is rapidly advancing to completion. 
Within six weeks the track will be pashed 
to the site of the old Crawford Honse, in 





lations. The decline has been about equally 


September next through the Notch, to a 
point only two miles distant from the 
present Crawford House. This section of 
six miles is the most difficult and expensive 
on the entire Jine and involves the excava- 
tion of over 12,000 yards of solid rock, a 
large part of which has already been re- 
moved. Work will soon be begun on the 
section west of the Crawford House and on 
the bridge across the Connecticut, by means 
of which railway connection Will be secured 
to the Fabyan House this Summer, and the 
entire amount of staging on the White 
Mountain circuit reduced to 12 miles. Fif- 
teen miles of rails have been Jaid, and trains 
are now running on the Montreal, Sorel, 
and Chambly division of the line, which, 
with its Atlantic termini at Portland and 
Boston, open to ocean commerce at all sea- 
sons of the year, is certain to command a 
large share of the already vast and con- 
stantly increasing grain and produce export 
trade of Montreal and the Dominion. The 
bonds of this line are among the few securi- 
ties which have stood firm during the en- 
tire panic. 








OUPONS DUE MAY 1 ON BONDS OF THE 
Lamoille Valley Mentecier. and St. Johnsbury 
and Essex County Railr onegens ies, composing 
the Vermont Division of 3 F and and Ogdens- 
burg Raillroed oe will be ld at the 
NATIONA , Boston, 
and at an om 
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FAIRBANKS 4 Co., 311 Broadway, New York. 
Interest on Registered Bonds will be paid in Boston 
mly 





TEN PER CENT. NET. 


C.L. KEIM & Co. will invest mone: 
Real Estate at 10 Per Cent. interest, 
semi-annually in New York; and will guaran 

collections of all loans made by us. All charges paid 
by the borrower. Send for ful pry ddress 


on first-class 
net, payable 


C.L. KEIM & Co., 
Box 6, Falls City, Richardson Par Nebraska. 


10 TO 12 PER CENT. LOANS 


on Minneapolis and St. Paul property. Send for cir- 
cular to WR. R. TRIPPE, Minnespo s, Minn. 








GR RESET NEE, eres Benn Mit 
references. J. B. WATKINS & CO. Lawrence, Kan. 
to $100 invested in Wall 

P U ar s S Street often leads to a For- 
tune. No oo k. wa e 

G Ad L L SE TINE, TUMBRIDGE & CO., Q., Bankers 


and Brokers, 139 Wall St.. 


LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 
Southern Railway Co. 


SECOND MORTGAGE 7 PER CENT. BONDS, anp 
$1,000 EACH, REGISTERED 














0 ND $5,000 EACH, INTEREST PAY- 
ABLE 1 J AND isT DECEMBER, PRINCIPAL 
1903. BALE 0 ON BEHALF OF THE COMPANY, on 
favosableserma, 


SCOTT, "STRONG & co., 


BANKERS, 36 Broad street. 


The nominal ~~ of bonds authorized to be 
issued under this m age is twenty-five millions. 
Of this amount SIX. ONS are reserved to ex- 
tin —_ or absorb Lo unsecured bonds known as the 

ew S ins Fund 1% of 1882,’ and of the balance 
but ONE LION in amount are now offered for 
sale. 


IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


Bonds of Counties, Cities, and Towns, 
combining the advantages of 
Security, Convertability, and 

Large Profit. 
Experience, sustained A A Se highest judicial au- 
thority, has FEST OF IN class 0 socumitics as the 
SAFEST INVE 


RSTMEN 
Having devoted 
to — hese bon 





DEALEE 


KOUNTZE BRO PEEae 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
atall points at homeandabroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Sts., New York, 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES and TRAVELING CREDITS, 
available in all the brine! cities of the world. 
SFERS OF M yp ELEGRAPH 
EUROPE and the PACIFIC COAST. 


Accounts of Country Banks and Bankers received 
on favorable terms. 


Allen, Stephens 
oom & Co. 


BANKERS, (Domestic). 
No. 25 Pine St.. New York. 
DO NO STOCK BUSINESS. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT 


While bon stocks are the footballs of brokers, 
the solid Tilinols: — Missouri TEN PER CENT: 

















ave loaned milifons and? Ae a r¥ 1 far has ever been 


lost.. For details address ACTUARY Of the Qentral 


[April 23, 1374. 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE AND LOAN 
AGENTS. 
R P. 


BLANCHARD & CO., 
JjA*- B. GOODMAN 

















124 Washington Street, 


& CO., 
73 Dearborn Street. 


M OREY & MAGILL, 








77 Clark Street, 





N YDER x LEE, 
¥. Cor. Monroe and Lasalle Streets, 
Ww" D. KERFOOT & CO., 
Washin; 

Money loaned and property gene: 


B ELDEN F. CULYER. 
(02 Washington street. 


FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 
VERMONT DIVISION 


Portland & Oetensburg Railroad 


WITH 


TRAFFIC GUARANTY 


OF 


Eastern R. R. of Massachusetts, 


Safe and Conservative New England 
Investment. 


The issue is LIMITED to $20,000 per mile and hag 
abasis of a Cash Capital Stock of $1,200,000 
paid in at par. 

A limited amount remain unsold. Bonds issued 
in denominations of $1,000, $500, and $100. 

FOR SALE BY 


E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt.; 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 
2 Milk strect, Boston; 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 

311 Broadway, New York; 
FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


GEO. OPDYKE & CO. 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA. 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RECEIVED, 
DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, CREDITED 
MONTHLY. 
COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 396 and 888 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3,and Monday Evenings to , 


Assets over Ten Million Dollars 


Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 

G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’® 

T. 8S. ARMOUR, Sec. 





n street. 
ly managed. 

















AN 


EXPERIENCE REAL ESTATE LOANERS 


T CHARGE BY 


14 YEARS A.W.KELLOGG 


~ 94LA SALLE S7 


CHIC AGU 


Wey Ta 
PE rTe, 
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Hinancial, 
THE GREENBACK THEORISTS. 





Tuene isa class of monetary theorists 
whose plan for the solution of the financial 
problem consists in withdrawing all the 
pational bank notes from circulation, and 
supplying their place by the issue of legal- 
tender notes, thus making the latter the 
permanent and exclusive paper currency of 
the country directly furnished by the 
Government. Upon this scheme we submit 
the following comments : 

1. The scheme contemplates a permanent 
demonetization of gold for all the domestic 
exchanges of business, and @ permanent 
jrredeemableness of paper money. The 
former would be reduced to the level of a 
commodity, to be bought and sold like any 
other commodity; while the latter, though 
upon its face a debt against the Govern- 
ment, would never be paid. Financially 
considered, there are six formidable and, as 
we think, fatal objections to this whole 
acheme. First. It contains no limit to the 
yolume of paper circulation, except the one 
furnished by the discretion of Congress. 
Secondly. This currency, as compared with 
gold, would be depreciated very much be- 
low its present mark, and require a pro- 
portionately increased amount to do the 
same business. Thirdly. The Government, 
if accepting these notes in the payment of 
customs duties, would be compelled to be a 
large purchaser of gold, at a high rate of 
premium, to obtain the means of meeting its 
gold liabilities. Fourthly. In setting the 
balances against us of foreign trade, the 
same necessity would be imposed on the 
importer, and finally fall upon the con- 
sumer. Fifthly. Our currency as astandard 
of value, being out of harmony with that 
of the commercial world, would subject us 
togreat disadvantages in both buying and 
selling abroad. Finally. The system would 
inthe end break down by its enormous evils, 
and would be very likely to lead at last to 

absolute repudiation. Looking at the ques- 
tion in a financial point of light, we can 
hardly thMk of any policy that would be 
more egregiously unwise, not to say stupid. 

2. The adoption of this scheme is not 
possible without a gross violation of public 
faith, When legal-tender notes were 
originally issued as a forced loan from the 
people, to meet the pressing wants of a 
bankrupt treasury, it was conceded on all 
hands that they were a temporary resort, 
justified only by the exigency of the mo- 
ment, and that they were to be redeemed 
and withdrawn just as soon as the Govern- 
ment could obtain the means of doing so. 
In 1864, when the last issue of these notes was 
authorized, Congress made a solemn pledge 
to the people that the amount of such notes 
issued or to be issued should never exceed 
$400,000,000. In 1869 Congress declared 
“that the faith of the United States is 
solemnly pledged to the payment in coin or 
itsequivalentof all the obligations of the 
United States not bearing interest, known 

88 United States notes,” and also pledged 
“tomake provision at the earliest practicable 
period for the redemption of United States 
notesin coin.” In1868 the Supreme Court 
of the United States, at its December term, 
decided that these notes were a debt against 
the United States, payable in gold. To fly 
in the face of these antecedents and wholly 
disregard them by not only not paying the 
notes already issued, but by issuing a still 
greater mumber—yea, at least, doubling 
their volume and depreciating their value— 
would be a wanton violation of public faith. 

8. There is no warrant for this scheme in 
the Constitution of the United States. There 
have been two decisions of the Supreme 
Court in regard to legal-tender notes—the 
first denying their constitutionality alto- 
gether, and the second declaring those that 
were issued during the war to be constitu- 
tional on the ground of the necessity which ex- 
isted at that time. The last decision is very 


. farfrom covering the general proposition that 


Congress may at any time, with or without 
necessity, in peace as well as in war, invest 
the notes of the United States with the 


’ legal-tender property. No such doctrine has 


been affirmed by the Supreme Court. It 
simply decided that those that were issued 
8 & war measure were constitutionally 
Justice Bradley, who coincided 
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with this opinion, said “ that the power to 
make Treasury notes a legal tender, whilea 
“Biere incidental one to that of issuing the 
notes themselves and to one of the forms 
vf borrowing money, is, nevertheless, a 
power not be resorted to except on eztraordi- 
nary and pressing occasions, such a8 war or 
other public exigencies of great gravity and im- 
portance, and should be no longer exerted than 
all the circumstances of the case demand.” 
In the view of Justice Bradley, nothing but 
an extreme necessity can ever justify the 
Government in issuing legal-tender notes, 
There is no pretense of any such necessity 
as existing at the present time. There is no 
basis in the facts of our condition, as there 
was during the war, to bring such an issue 
within the limits of the Constitution. The 
Government does not need the issue as inci- 
dental to the power of borrowing money, 
and there certainlyis not a fragment of 
authority for it in the coinage power. 

We favored the Legal Tender Act at the 
time and under the circumstances of its 
passage, and would do so again in similar 
circumstances; but at the present time we 
should regard the repetition of the act as 
financial blundering of the extremest kind, 
as violative of the public faith, and as with- 
out warrant in the Constitution. 





STANDARD MEASURES. 


GENERAL BurTuER once said that, among 
all the charges made against him by his ene- 
mies, he had never yet been charged with 
being a fool. Whether a fool or not, he cer- 
tainly used the language of a foo] when he 
sneeringly said in Congress: “I hear a great 
deal said about an irredeemable currency. 
What is currency? Itis an instrument of 
exchange, an instrument to work with, to 
use, to measure values, to carry on transac- 
tions. Why does not somebody get up here 
and make us an argument about an irredeem- 
able yardstick, or an trredeemable quart pot, 
or an trredeemable bushel measure, or an irre- 
deemable Fairbanks scale?” This question is 
too silly to be witty. 

General Butler knows, or, at least, ought 
to know, that a measure or standard is a 
certain quantity of something which is taken 
for a unit, and which expresses a relation 
between it and other quantities of the same 
thing in kind. The relation thus ascer- 
tained may be one of extension, whether of 
length, breadth, depth, or capacity; or it 
may be one of weight, without reference to the 
question of bulk; or it may be one of value, 
or ‘‘ the exchange power which one com- 
modity or service has in relation to an- 
other.” General Butler knows or, at least, 
ought to know that the unit of extension 
must be that which has extension; that the 
unit of weight must have a definite amount 
of weight; and that the unit of value must 
also have value. A measure or standard 
must possess the property which it is used 
to measure. General Butler knows or, at 
least, ought to know that without standards 
or measures of extension, weight, and value 
society would be unable to conduct exchange 
transactions, except on the principle of 
barter. General Butler knows or, at least, 
ought to know that when the yardstick or 
the pound weight is employed to measure 
extent or weight the standard is not ex- 
changed for the thing thus measured; but 
that when the dollar is employed as the 
unit of value to measure the value of some- 
thing else it is either actually or virtually 
exchanged for that something else, being 
regarded as its commercial equivalent. 
General Butler knows or, at least, ought to 
know that the interests of society are best 
served by having these standards, whether 
of extent, weight, or value, as nearly as 
possible unvarying and uniform. Once 
more, General Butler knows or, at least, 
ought to know that the precious metals, by 
reason of their properties, labor cost, and 
degree of supply, are better fitted than any 
other known substances to be the measure 
orstandard of value. The world’s experi- 
ence on this subject has long since settled 
this question. 

Assuming that General Butler knows 
these things which constitute the elements 
of finance, then we do not see how he can 
fail to know that a piece of paper having 
the word “dollar” printed upon it and 
promising to pay a dollar is absolutely 
worthless as a standard of value unless it 
can at some time be.converted into the dol- 





lar which it represents. Nobody talks 
about redeeming the gold dollar—the real 
dollar—any more than he does about redeem- 
ing the yardstick; but the paper dollar, 
which has no value in itself, must be re- 
deemable or it cannot be a true representa- 
tive of the gold dollar. If the yardstick 
should be uniform and the pound weight 
should be uniform, for an equal reason the 
unit of value should be as nearly uniform as 
possible. The unit of value contains 8 
specific quantity of gold or silver, and this 
constitutes its value and makes it a measure 
of value. A paper dollar if convertible 
into it will answer the same purpose; 
but if not so convertible it will not answer 
the purpose. The paper dollar is simply 
currency circulating on the credit of what 
it represents; while the gold or silver dollar 
is the reat measure of value. Detach the 
former from the latter, by making it irre- 
deemable, and it at once ceases to have any 
stability or uniformity of value as a cur- 
rency. It is asif the yardstick were elon- 
gated one day and shortened the next day, 
or asif the pound weight were constantly 
changing. Redeemableness is the prime 
condition which preserves the steadiness of 
the paper dollar. This is precisely what 
our paper dollars want and must have in 
order to restore our currency system toa 
sound and normal state. General Butler is 
@ venturesome hero; yet he cannot sneer or 
laugh the world out of its common sense 
or convince honest people that paying the 
bonded debt of the United States in green- 
backs would be a fair transaction. 
oF  ——— 


JOHN LAW, THE GREAT FINAN- 
CIER. 


Tue famous John Law, born of Scotch 
blood, in 1671, and dying in 1729, deserves 
to be regarded as the patron saint of the 
paper inflationists. He stands at the head 
of the whole school. Indeed, he founded 
it, and no one since his day has exceeded 
him in the application of its doctrines. 
His idea was to have the state issue paper 
tokens that should pass as money, based 
not on the precious metals, but on the 
aggregate wealth of the nation, limited in 
quantity only by the demand for them, and 
made receivable in payment of all taxes 
and dues, in the place of coin. These 
tokens were to perform all the monetary 
functions of gold and dispense with its use 
altogether, except as a mere commodity. 
Ina work which he published in 1705 he 
said : 

“T will attempt to prove that there can 
be established another kind of money, 
having all the qualities necessary for money 
ina higher degree than gold, containing 
other qualities that gold lacks, and prefer- 
able for use even if gold were a production 
of Scotland; that by means of this money 
the people will be employed, land culti- 
vated, manufactures encouraged, foreign 
and domestic commerce sustained, and 
wealth and power established upon a solid 
foundation.” 

The Scotch Parliament and the Scotch 
financiers, having the old-fashioned preju- 
dice about gold, did not look at the question 
through John Law’s eyes, and, hence, re- 
fused to adopt his notions. Leaving Scot. 
land, and having accumulated a fortune of 
some $500,000 by gambling in several 
European cities, he came to Paris just after 
the death of Louis XIV, who left the French 
nation impoverished and greatly embar 
rassed in its financial condition. He pre. 
sented his scheme for relieving the country 
to the Regent of Orleans, obtained his con- 
fidence, secured his patronage, and under 
his authority established a bank. He was 
appointed by the Regent as comptroller- 
general of the finances of the nation. Hav- 
ing the Bank of France as a legalized ma- 
chine to grind out paper money under roya] 
authority, and believing that the credit of the 
nation was amply sufficient as the basis for 
the issue of all the paper money that the 
people needed, he set the printing-press to 
work, issuing in a short time some sixty 
millions of dollars in paper currency, which 
went out in the shape of loans to the people 
and to pay the expenses of the government. 
Everything at once took a new turn. The 
value of land rose enormously, prices in- 
creased, trade revived, and all the people 


were suddenly getting rich. The great | 


financier kept the printing-press going until] 
he had put afloat among the people 2,'700,. 





000,000 livres in paper money. Gold passed 


r financier. 
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out of use and fled from France to other 
countries. 

The day of reckoning, however, was not 
long delayed. The people one after an- 
other discovered that all this seeming 
prosperity was nothing but a bubble; 
and when this discovery was made the 
whole thing collapsed in an overwhelm- 
ing panic, that swept everything into an 
indiscriminate mass of ruin, from which it 
took the nation years to recover. The 
panic ended the career of John Law as a 
He sank into obscurity, and 
finally died in great poverty at Venice. 

The modern paper money theorists, 
whether in Congress or out of it, who agree 
with General Butler in regarding gold as 
the money of barbarians and paper 
money as the true money for civilized 
society, all belong to the school of John 
Law. Though dead, he yet speaks through 
them. Their ideas he had before they were 
born. They are not inventors, but merely 
imitators. It so happens that this theory 
has several times been tried since the days 
of John Law, and uniformly with thesame 
result in kind, if not in degree. The dif- 
ficulty with this paper horse is that nobody 
canhold him. There never was a bridle 
put into his mouth strong enough. He will 
run away, in spite of all his riders. No 
nation or people ever resorted to the use of 
paper money as a substitute for gold with- 
out carrying the use into an abuse by an ex- 
cessive issue, and the degree of the disaster 
following depends on the degree of the 
abuse. If the warnings of history are 
worth anything, they admonish the Amer- 
ican people not to advance another inch in 
the line of an irredeemable paper currency 
Every step they take forward must be 
retaken backward with increasing difficulty, 
or they must ultimately come to the final 
crash of depreciation and repudiation. 
Paper money, like alcohol, makes men 
financially drunk—so much so that they lose 
their ordinary senses; and this is the best 
explanation we can give of some of the 
recent speeches that have been made in 
Congress. Some of these speeches have 
not been a whit behind the exploded theory 
of John Law. 





PORK-PACKING IN THE WEST. 


THE official report of the president of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce in re- 
gard to pork-packing in the West, pre- 
sented March 16th, 1874, gives the following 
figures as to the number of hogs packed at 
the various packing points of the West and 
South during the winter seasons of 1872-73, 


1873-74: 
1872-73. 1873-74. 
No. of Hogs. No.of Hogs. 
897,627 








The aggregate gross weight of these hogs 
in 1878-74 was 1, 444,311,304 pounds. The 
aggregate production of mess, prime mess, 
clear, and rump pork in 1873-74 was esti- 
mated at $63,370,339, against $59,841,163 
for 1872-78. The average price per hundred 
pounds ‘gross for the former period was 
$4.88 and a fraction, against $3.78 and a 
fraction for the latter period. The total 
product of lard in 1873-74 was 191,139,000 
pounds, against 218,655,288 pounds in 1872- 
73. The following statement shows the 
progress of pork-raising and pork-packing 
in the West for a series of years: 


No. of Hogs. 
WIGE-G,...0cccee coccccecccccecccccccces! 1,785,965 
MBB Ge oo cccccss csecccccccsccceccoccoas -2,490,791 
WO cn. Sasicecesnccccepmeaaser: 2,781,084 
VOGB-OD, oc. cece cece eee teeeeereneeees: -2,499,878 
TRU cen vccessccccescccsccsnnesescncs 2,635,312 
inc cinds cca cvceccesscasqsaqanies 2,623,404 
GUNN dodccenénssdecetccavucdacecceseaed 4,782,408 
WTI, cnceccdsncecencssescsescccccocecs 5,456,004 


Tue estimate by Wells, Fargo & Co. of 
the bullion product of Nevada for 1878 is 
$35,254,507. This gives $881 to the inhabit- 





ant, estimating the population at 40,000, 
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Husurance. 


THE SECOND CHILDHOOD. 


MEN who are full of activity and hop® 
when the responsibilities of life begin have 
very dim perceptions of the nature of old 
age. In the outset of their course they see 
nothing to remind them of that second 
childhood to which they may possibly ar- 
tive. They expect to be useful, to earn 
money, to be surrounded until they die by 
others who are dependent upon them; and, 
therefore, they seek the protection of life 
insurance for their families. But as years 
roll away, and their hopes for wealth are 
not realized, and their dependents drop off 
one by one, and old age approaches, their 
failing powers excite presentiments of a 
new condition. Then a man begins to feel 
that life insurance ought to furnish him 
with the same assistance that it would have 
given to his wife and children had he not 
outlived them. 

And, to provide for this possibly sad cone 
dition of our second childhood, something 
is required which the ordinary form of life 
insurance does not furnish, but which is 
furnished by a policy on the Tontine plan 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
The Tontine policy offers a compound form 
of insurance, being for a life or fora limited 
term—resolvable at a certain period into the 
endowment, which old age needs, or into an 
annuity, or into another whole-life policy, 
continued without expense. It meets the 
obvious necessity of the long-lived policy- 
holder—which is to provide against pecu- 
niary dependence in his second childhood. 
The Tontine policy may be terminated— 
unless ended by previous death—and 
the results may be taken possession 
of by the insured at the end of ten, 
fifteen, or twenty years from its commence. 
ment, as he may elect. The premium 
which he annually pays is no greater than 
the premium on a whole-life policy; but 
the value of the insurance, as adapted to 
the probable wants and necessities of his 
matured life, is incomparably greater. 
Those who take a Tontine policy and die 
early in the term leave to their heirs a sum 
of money very much larger than the pre- 
miums paid; and those who die late, if we 
count the insurance of the first years at its 
true worth, really turn their money or its 
value all back into their estate; while those 
who survive beyond the term are likely to 
find themselves in possession of that which 
will make their second childhood independ- 
ent and cheerful. 

Though the second childhood is never 
foreseen from the first, nor ever thought of 
in the buoyant activity of young manhood, 
it may be expected by many as 8 reality; 
and it must be acknowledged that the Ton- 
tine plan of insurance practiced by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society offers a 
man the means of providing not only against 
the poverty of his children, but also of pro- 
viding that his own second childhood shall 


not burden them or any one else with its 
sorrows. 
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At the request of its Présiaent, the mittee on 
Agoounss one ' and the Finance ittee ste a r~ 
mit e purpose 

vestigation ai ait the agains, cr. the 
ANCE COMPANY, a8 wellas an € ion: of its Be- 
curities, Tex porary Loans, Cas’ yr 

In pursuance of that re uest, and having made a 

very careful and full examination andinves tion, as 
before named, and largely in detail,as well of books 
as securities, make tne followin 





They find the Company in all respects sound, and 
that it Phas the assets set forth in the Statement’ end- 
ing with December 3lst, 1873, and which is made a part 
of this Report. 

The Statement shows a surplus of $81 I 3e 
Deducting for Re-insurance the sum of $63) 190. 
there remains as net profits $1 60.5: 

The Company seems never since its organization to 
have been in a more prosperous condition. The values 
fixed upon its assets have been purposely placed low 
by the Committee—less, we believe, than will be real- 
ized. as pala ail last two and a half years the Com 
pany has paid all its current losses. nearly one million 


Committee on 
Accounts. 





RODMAN. 
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faseee ia the FR AVELERS of Hartford, Or 
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OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2th, 1874. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Oom- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst December, 1878: 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


1st January, 1873, to 31st December, 1873. $6,511,114 23 
ums on Policies not marked off ist 





EE, PEs oncncacsccshncgccssacsnvonsees 2,212,160 70 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,723,274 92 
No Policies have been a upon Life 

ks, nor upon we ks disconnected 
with Marine 
ums ked off from 1st January, 
1873, to 31st December, 1873.............008 $6,290,016 73 
d the same period........ 2,960,882 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... 1,258,319 26 


The Company has the following Assets, viz : 
United Sates and State of ~ ol Le 


Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks... - 0.57105 00 
Loans sec by Stocks =—s otherwise... 2,802,000 00 
Real Estate and Bonds an Merynass 467,000 00 
Interest and Lem ge | — — claims due 

the Company, estimated at.............. 422,894 66 
eee Seton: and Bills teas: Beeees 2,833,302 27 

Soe cecanssegsoce eccccccccccvesccce 821,340 59 
Total Amount of Assets........... $15,613,642 52 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 100 & 102 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
——_o0——_ . 


This company possesses the following attractive features: 


1. Its premiums are about twenty-five per cent. less than those usually charged by 
other companies, thus enabling those contemplating insurance to secure beyond contin. 
gency one-third more insurance than the same premiums will secure in a mutual company. 

2. These premiums are justified by experience. Their sufficiency and propriety have 
been abundantly verified by the approval of the best financiers and actuaries in the country, 

8. The Universal offers a fair, straightforward, and business-like contract—so much 


insurance for so much premium. 


4. Everything promised in the Company’s advertising documents is guaranteed in its 
policy, including an equitable surrender value clause, in which a stated amount of paid-up 
.ife or paid-up term insurance is given for each year of the policy. 

5. Losseg paid in thirty days after proof of death. 

6. The Company has issued over 20,000 policies, is in a sound and flourishing con. 
dition, and enjoying a rapidly increasing patronage. 


——9———__ 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. 

HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green, 
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ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall Street. 

ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor at Law. 

KINGMAN F. PAGE, 13 East 59th Street. 

ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown & Oo. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., MEDICAL EXAMINER, 
HENRY J. FURBER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


JOHN H. BEWLEY, SECRETARY. 
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OFFICERS. 


Wr1usM WALEER, President. 


Henry J. Furser, Vice-President. 


Joun H. Bew ey, Secretary. 
GrorGE L. MontaGcue, Actuary. 
Epwarp W. Lampert, M. D., Medical Examiner. 





New England 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
80th Annual Statement, Jan. 1, 1874. 


Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1873, $11,000,172 03 
INCOME FOR 1873. 





$3,288,089 54 
Gross Assets Jan. 1, 1874, $14,288,261 57 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims to Policy-holders. $660,611 00 


Death Claims not yet called for. 115,777 00 
18,100 00 
J 
Examiners’ Fees, etc.......... 177,434 00 
and all other expenses........ 156,661 T1 


Dividends, etc. .......---+....++ 419,621 14 


Net Assets Dec. 31, 1873..... $12,719,179 46 
Net Assets Dec. 31, 1872..... 11,000,172 03 
Increase........ deeeteamalataee $1,719,007 43 





B. F. STEVENS, President. 
J. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE, 
110 BROADWAY. 
S. 8. STEVENS, Agent and Attorney. 


METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 


$300,000. 
Insures Fire Risks. 


ee 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 








Capital, 





GAMUEL J. YOUNG, Gearsearv: 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDPY, 
Vice-President. 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 


W. H. C. BartTiett, Actuary. 
THE 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


189 MARKET ST., NEWARK. 
J. BH. STEDWELL, Presidente 
R. C. FROST, Lagann y 





Assets, Jan. Ist, 1874............000-+ $1,500,013 9 
2 rar hii by anes ae st 23.214 O 
reer aes omen ae 178:799 9 


This Company issues all kinds of ae at equita 

ble rates. Attention is also invited to the Decen' a4 

Policy, which is practically an aGwnens assuran 
at ordinary life rates. 


United States Life Insurance. Co., 


d 
a ae Soter % bates Oe P< gg 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
Lure SECU HIag BOONOMIGAT, READ VARESE 
BERALITY TO 
geomenemneoniet hanes 
JOHN E. DE WITT, Presideat 
CHAS ®. PRASH Secretary, , 


























mt. 











April 28, 1874.3 
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NEW YORK 
LIKE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BR ADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY. 


In less than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MI], 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
same time the Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing. 

The present business of the Company is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum andan Annual Income of more 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 














MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


TRUSTEES: 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 

CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 

EDWARD MARTIN, 

EDWIN HOYT, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD.,) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D. Examiners. 
CHABLES WRIGHT, M.D., Assis't Medical Examiner. 


THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
grants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividends are 
tvailable immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums, 

If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your confi- 
dence tnd support, as its systems have ever been consistent with the best business 
Principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated by this Company, in 1860, has been adopted by every otber company in the 
Ned States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 

ISAAC OC, KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Men of g00d reputation, able to devote the whole or even a part of their time in 
Eeeting business for this Company, will be liberally compensated for the work accom- 
ite 


For terms and conditions apply to the Home Office of the Company or any of 
Agencies, 
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HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 135 Broadway. 


CASH CAPITAL, = = = = = -= * = »* $2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. ist, (874, - ae Ss aa ” ° s ? be $4,852,697 65 
LIABILITIES, - *- = = © © © © + = = = © §216,690 24 


ABSTRACT OF THE 
FortTY-FIRst SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of Jan- 







uary, 1874. 
cath te . ASSETS. $151 e 
Le SOMES Ee ee ist igi Oui Heal Lisisia, worth Sua Tete : Sa 

yonmeee Stocks: payable on demand | (market value a colk Em (7 | a Re aaa mie 3 
United States Stocks (market value). ..............ceccescssseccccceecesscoeee 1,949, 15 
I dss a da hath Ad atacdt sans ommns eacdodalecncaditiadcscecacacdcencaceceee 216, oO 
Interest due on ist of January, ig4 ; 
Balance in hands of Agents....... - 177; 
me aneeld sp een nacwcepne aon oces i 

‘ums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office. ..1.2°°77777"" pif * 

Cc iecdecetsesidstatasddicaiga one ee ee ad dedtniscasacbdsccauenseced’ $4, 

Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist January, Wa BILITiES. cae io 
Bividends Capen ne nom Jenner? et ene onn 325 06 


Total...... e 





ney eA RE $216,690 24 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 

THOS. B. GREENE, } Ass’t See’s. A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 

Cc. K. FRANCIS, D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 


REPUBLIC 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


MAIN OFFICE, 153 BROADWAY. 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1874. 
gash Capital ° ° - ° ° - - ° ° $300,000 CO 
urplus - ° - - . - - © ° ° = 337,031 44 





Prose Assets - - - . = - « - Pi o® 


637,03 
labilities - -°- - - - Ph. oe nn 36'935 34 
TRUSTEES: 


ROBERT S. HONE, President. 





H. RUSSELL, R. LENOX KENNEDY, SAMUEL WI S JOHN J. ASTO’ 
Soak ane. GRAY. J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER, FREDERIC G. FOSTER, CHAS G. MILLE 
R. M. BLATCHFORD, AUG. C. DOWNING. JOS. GAILLARD, Jr., | P . WEAV 
ISAAC H. REED, DAN’L DRAKE SMITH, ROB’T H. ELL, JOHN E. DE WITT. 
JOSEPH HOWLAND, PETER MARIE FRED. DE PEYSTER, WILLAM R. FOSTER. 
SAMUEL V. HOFF . WM. BUTLER DUNCAN, JOHN STEWARD, GEO. T. ADEE, 


EDWARD ROWELL, Ass’t Sec’y. DUNCAN F. CURRY, Secretary. 
Branch Office, 504 Third Avenue, Corner East 34th Street. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 


Non. 22, 24 & RG NASSAU 8St., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, - - 62,000. 
Assets - - - - = -$6,500.000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 


Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 8, C. CHANDLER, Jn. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 











Accumulated Assets, Dam. 1, ES74............cccccccccscccscees $8,087,2i1 O09 
Gross Liabilities, includimg reserve...............ccceceseees 6,969,968 39 
Surplus as to Policyholders. ...............:ccee-sececcsccccecees 1,177,243 73 


TO TOTAL INCOME, 13-47. 
mium (Dividend) will be ap ioned to each Policy, 
be available on settle- 


Proved a great success, fro 
& DEFINITE CASH SURRENDER VALUE and are as negotiable ae 


RATIO OF EXPENSES (including taxes) 
From the surplus, as Sots, of $1,177,243.73 a return pre 
IN PROPORTION TO SUCH SURPLUS, which return premium 
meni of the ANNUAL 


ium falling due in 1874. 
VINGS PLAN,” recently introduced by this Company, has 
the fact that Policies bear on their face 
Government Bond. 


CEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, 
Counsel. 


CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., 
Consulting Physician, 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES, President. Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. Y. WEMPLE 
H. B. STOKES, ’ Assistant Secretaries. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS = oe 7 ..°% : OVER $3,000,000. 
Similar to the “ Friends Provident,” of land. RISKS NOT CONFINED TO FRIENDS. Low rates of Mortality 


Fredech enti oose Mics Wace se hese 














Selections. 
BLACK-EYED SUSAN. 


ALL in the Downs the fleet was moored, 
The streamers waving in the wind, 
When black-eyed Susan came aboard. 
‘‘O! where shall I my true-love find? 
Tellme, ye jovial sailors, tell me true 
If my sweet William sails among the crew.” 





William, who high upon the yard 
Rocked with the billow to and fro, 
Soon as her well-known voice he heard 
He sighed, and cast his eyes below: 
The cord slides swiftly through his glowing 


bands, 
And quick as lightning on the deck he stands. 


So the sweet lark, high poised in air, 
Shuts close his pinions to his breast 
If chance his mate’s sbrill call he hear, 
And drops at once into her nest. 
The noblest captain in the British fleet 
Might envy William’s lip those kisses sweet. 


**O Susan, Susan, lovely dear, 
My vows shall ever true remain; 
Let me kiss off that falling tear ; 
We only part to meet again. 
Change as ye list, ye winds: my heart shall be 
The faitLfal compass that still points to thee. 


** Believe not what the landmen say 

Who tempt with doubts thy constant mind: 
They’ll tell thee, sailors, when away, 

In every port a mistress find. 
Yes, yes, believe them when they tell thee so, 
For thou art present wheresoe’er I go. 


* Tf to fair India’s coast we sail, 

‘Thy eyes are seen in diamonds bright, 
Thy breath is Afric’s spicy gale, 

Thy skin is ivory so white. 
Thus every beauteous object that I view 
Wakes in my soul some charm of lovely Sue 


** Though battle call me from thy arms, 
Let not my pretty Susan mourn ; 
Though cannons roar, yet safe from harms 
William shall to his Dear return. 
Love turns aside the balls that round me fly, 
Lest precious tears should drop from Susan’s 
eye. 


The boatswain gave the dreadful word, 
The sails their swelling bosom spread ; 
No longer must she stay aboard ; 
They kissed, she sighed, he hung his head. 
Her lessening boat unwilling rows to land. 
** Adieu!’ she cries and waved her lily hand. 


—F. Gay. 





AN UNDOUBTED MIRACLE. 


Dr. Brown-SEQuaRpD in one of his’ late 
lectures recognized the existence of stig- 
matisées, and compared with them the case 
of a woman who saw 4 window fall on the 
fingers of her child, and was 80 affected by 
it that her own fingers became seriously 
sore and swollen. The only living stig- 
matisée that we know of is Louise Lateau. 
The following account of a visit to her by 
an English priest we find in American 
Catholic papers, credited to the Westminster 
Gazette. It would be blasphemy to doubt a 
word of the story. 


‘* After great difficulty in obtaining per- 
mission to see Louise, and arefusal from the 
Bishop of Tournai, I left Bruges on the eve- 
ning of August 28th, for Ghent, with a 
letter from the curé of Bois-d’Haine him- 
self, promising tokeep a place for me. At 
Ghent I slept at a convent of the Sisters of 
Charity, where I have a cousin; and, bav- 
ing said mass at half-past five, I started 
shortly after for Manage, which is about 
twenty minutes’ walk from Bois-d’Haine. 
I carried with me one large relic of the 
Holy Cross (in a red flannel bag round my 
neck, but under my coat, in such a way that 
no one could tell I had anything). This 
relic is three inches or more in length by 
one in breadth.. At Manage I met a priest 
and a French (or Belgian) baron, who had 
also obtained permission—after two years’ 
petitioning—to see the ecstatica. A little 
before teelve I started for the curé’s house. 

“ T arrived at the quarter-past. I found the 
curé at dinner with two other priests, who 

- had come in hopes of obtaining permission 
to visit Louise. They only got their dinner 
anda refusal. There were also two lay- 
men, one of whom had seen Louise com- 
municate in the morning. This is now a 
special favor, as the admittance, even for 
the privileged few, is only from 1:50 to 3:10 
in the afternoon. 

“The curé is a man who is very brusque 
and decided, but not uncourteous. He is 
very firm, however, and when he says ‘ No’ 
it is very evident that he means a distinct 
negative. ‘To me, personally, he was ex- 
ceedingly civil and good-natured and asked 
me to dinner. This I refused, asI did not 
wish him to think that I wanted any, special 
attention paid me. He walked with me to 
the house of Louise, sharing my umbrella 
in a pelting storm. I had passed the house 
in walking to Boi-d’Haine. It is a very 
tiny but neat cottage, with two small rooms 
on the ground floor, and the same, I fancy, 
above. There might have been a third room 
below; butI did not see it. I may notice 

“here, in passing, that during the whole of 
dinner the curé was besieged with people 
asking permission to see Louise. € 

_ reached the little house shortly before or 
about two o'clock, and eighteen or nineteen 
people were admitted into the little room in 
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which-Louise was. Her apartment is bare 
and poor enough, with room for her bed 
and about as much again. To reach hers, 
we had to pass through the front room, in 
which were seated Rosine, the eldest sister, 
and some younger children, at work. Ro- 
sine is the terror of visitors. The family 
cannot bear the presence of strangers. The 
aged mother’s leg was fractured some weeks 
ago and we did not see her. . 

‘* Entering the room, we observed Louise 
seated on a little rush-bottom chair (the only 
article of furniture, I think),at the foot of 
her bed, about three or four feet from the 
wall. Her hands were on her lap, or rather 
over it, and not joined together, but held 
fixedly apart, so that the stigmata were dis- 
tinctly visible. The blood flowed copiously 
from these on ) a piece of linen or sheet 
that Jay on her lap. Her eyes were raised 
and fixed (as if intently watching some- 
thing) toward the corner of the room or 
wall. At first [ was stationed somewhat 
behind her; but soon after the curé placed 
me directly in front of her, and shortly after, 
a lady having fainted, I obtained her place— 
the best in the room. 

“Louise is a very small, slight-built, in- 
significant-looking woman; and looks pale, 
deadly pale, but not emaciated. Her face 
is round and the features are not sunken. 
Her expression is not pleasing or taking 
though it is impossible to forget it. Still, I 
cannot say there is anything remarkable 
about her when in the passive state. The 
type of face is rather Irish than Belgian. 
She is about twenty two or twenty-three 
years old. When we had observed her 
closely for a few minutes, the curé took our 
handkerchiefs and dipped them in the blood, 
or, rather, wiped it from her hands. As 
fast as he did this the biood flowed again, 
and went on unceasingly till about three 
o’clock. The wounds look fresh and open, 
not at all jagged or blackened, and they are 


‘at both sides, on the palm and back of the 


hands. The curé then recited vespers, and 
whenever there was any mention of the 
‘Blessed Trinity’ or the ‘mercies of God” 
the face of Louise lighted up with a singu- 
larly joyful expression. On those occasions 
it is that the face is really remarkable and 
striking. When vespers were over, I asked 
the curé, in a low voice, ‘ whether I might 
present something to Louise.’ Others had 
already requested Icave to present relics, 
etc., to her; and were nu: allowed. He re- 
fused me too. I had been inost careful that 
neither henor any one else :.hou!d know that 
I bore the relic of the True Cross. Ina few 
minutes after he and the other 
priests (of whom there were three or 
four) went on to recite compline. While 
they were intent on their breviaries, I 
quietly and secretly slipped the bag 
off my neck and took out the relic, 
withqut attracting the curé’s observation. 
I held it in front of me—that was, between 
myself and Louise. I was immediately in 
front of her, to the right, in which direction 
her eyes were fixed. I should have said 
that she was in ecstacy all the time, seem- 
ingly unconscious that there was any one 
in the room and ignorant of everything 
about her. Even the flies walk on her face 
and across her very eyeballs, and she does 
not perceive it! As soon as { held the relic 
near her, the whole of her face lighted up, 
and there was a movement of the hands 
upward (to the best of my remembrance) 
and toward the relic. She was affected as 
if by electricity. This attracted the curé’s 
notice, and, turning sharply to me, he said: 
: Saites vous la? Restes tranquille’ and 
* Qu’ avez vous la?’—not at all pleased. He 
does not like anything done without his 
permission. 

“After he had finished compline, he 
asked again what I had; and I passed him 
the relic behind the back of Louise. He 
looked at it, not even the girl knowing 
what it was, and passed it round to within 
two or three inches of her left shoulder. 
Immediately the whole of her body seemed 
to flutter, her hands moved in agitation, 
and her face assumed the joyful look 1 men- 
tioned previously, only intensified. She gave 
one the impression of being filled with glad- 
ness. As soon as the relic was removed she 
subsided to her former passive state, as if 
mechanically. A lady then took the relic 
and presented it, with the same result. A 
few minutes after I did what some people 
might consider irreverent; but my object 
was to apply tests for my personal satisfac- 
tion. I loosed my watch from the chain, 
and, passing it quietly to the same lady, 
who was next to me, asked her to 

resent it, as she had done the relic. 

ow, tc a simple, ignorant person, and 
especially at first sight, the face of my 
watch is not unlike a reliquary. The 
lady presented the watch; but there was 
not the least movement or notice on the 
part of Louise. We passed the watch 
about her until the curé, noticing it, again 
repremanded me with ‘ Vous faites des 
bétises.’ After that he would not allow any 
one to present her their relics, I had, how- 
ever, stillanother small relic of the True 
Cross, which a lady had given me at 
Bruges to test for her. Waiting some 
twenty minutes, till the curé’s attention 
was completely diverted, and slipping the 
little relic into my lady neighbor’s hand, I 
‘asked her to touch the hand of the ecstatica 
with it. She didso, quite unobserved, and 
I noticed wer | the same smile as before 
(the face ordinarily wears a painful expres- 





sion), Anything blessed affects Louise, 


visible. 


She knows a priest’s hand from any other’s. 
This I proved by touching her hand re- 
peatedly, when she could not (for part of 
the time, at least) have possibly known 
whose hand it was, except by the possession 
of this singular power. I asked the curé 
whether I might say something to her in 
English ; and, upon his consent asked her to 
pray for the conversion of England. Her 
face lighted up again when I made the re- 

uest, and remained so while I said the 

ur Father, Hail Mary, and two little aspi- 
rations to Our Lady. No one in theroom 
understood English and some of them in- 
quired what I was saying. Prayers the 
ecstatica seems to understand in any lan- 
guage. When we prayed for the Pope, she 
threw herself on her knees, and subsequent- 
ly raised herself again to the chair, sitting 
on its very corner edge, so as hardly to be 
supported at all. Precisely at three o’clock 
she fell full length on the ground (away 
from where I stood), with her arms 
stretched out in form of across, or rather 
her whole body exactly like the figure on. 
the crucifix. The feet were placed one 
over the other, as if pierced by one nail; 
and then it was that we could see the 
wounds in the feet for the first time,and 
the blood flowing through the gray socks 
she wears. 

“ A Capuchin priest, kneeling just under 
me, tried to separate the feet; but they 
sprang back like elastic to the same posi-_ 
tion. She has also a wound on her side, 
marks of the crown of thorns, and a wound 
on her right shoulder. When she fell, her 
forehead came with a heavy thud on the 
brick floor, and a pth, 2: A must have 
been inflicted. In. this position she still 
seems conscious of the pressure or touch of 
@ priest, and of the wordsof prayers. This 
fact I also tested; for, when the curé turned 
us out of the room (for this was fairly what 
he did), I managed to slip behind him, and, 
kneeling down, touched her right hand, 
which immediately responded to my touch 
by an upward movement. The wounds in 
the head were not so well developed while 
I was there; but two dried wounds were 
The priest who gave her commun- 
ion that morning told me, however, that 
then they were bleeding fast, and a few 
weeks before so rapidly that the face had to 
be wiped thrice between the confiteor and 
the time of receiving. The curé assured me 
that she had not eaten or drunk anything 
for twenty months; and—more wonderful 
still—she never sleeps. This, of course, I 
can only state as hearsay. On other days 
than Fridays she works in the field, as most 
Belgian women do, is employed in house- 
hold work, and tends the sick. She is 
sought (on dit) as a sick-nurse, because she 
does not require food, and, hence, her keep 
costs nothing (a true specimen of Belgian 
thriftiness and economy). The common 
people think her afflicted by a strange mal- 
day ; at least, that seems the impression of 
her immediate neighbors. She comes to 
herself, I am told, about half-past four; but 
we were not there.” 





A DEAF EDITOR STIRS UP A BOOK 
PEDDLER. 


WE thought everybody in the state knew 
that we were deaf; but once in a while we 
find one who is not aware of the fact. A 
female book peddler came to the office the 
other day. She wished to dispose of a book. 
She was alone in this world, and had no 
one to whom she could turn for sympathy 
or assistance; hence, we should buy her 
book. She was unmarried, and had no 
manly heart into which she could pour her 
sufferings; therefore, we ought to invest in 
her book. She had received a liberal edu- 
cation and could talk French like a native. 
We could not, in consequence, pay her less 
than $2 for a book. 

We had listened attentively, and here 
broke in with: ‘‘ What did yousay? We're 
deaf.” 

She started in a loud voice and went 
through her rigmarole. When she had fin- 
ished, we went and gotaroll of paper and 
nade it into a speaking-trumpet, placed one 
end to our ear, and told her to proceed. 
She commenced: ‘‘I am alone in the 
world——” 

“Tt doesn’t make the slightest difference 
tous. Weare a husband and father. Big- 
amy is not allowed in this state. We are 
not eligible to proposals.” 

“Oh! what a fool the man is,” she said, 
in a low tone. Then at the top of her voice: 
‘*T don’t want to marry you. I want to sell 
a b-o-o-k.” 

This last sentence was howled. ‘‘ We 
don’t want a cook,” we remarked, blandly. 
‘“*Our wife does the cooking, and she 
wouldn’t allow as good-looking a woman as 
you to stay in the house five minutes. She 
is very jealous.” 

She looked at us in despair. Gathering 
her robes about her, giving us a glance of 
contempt, she. exclaimed: “I do believe 
that if a 800-pounder were let off alongside 





that deaf fool’s head he’d think somebody. - 


was knocking at the door.” 
You should have heard her slam the door 
when she went out. We heard that. 





A most useful invention for nursery use 
called ‘a baby-washer” is reported from 
America, where it has been patented. It is 
described by theinventor as follows: ‘‘ You 





simply insert the begrimed and molasses- 


[April 23, 


made any required size by turnin 

Minutes a Cog-wheel with electrip a 
ments. The child glides gently down a 
highly-polished inclined plane, his lips are 
met at its terminence by an india-rubber 
tube, from which the infant can draw 
lacteal nourishment of the purest and Most 
invigorating character, secured for the 
Special purpose at great expense from q 
choice breed of Alderney kine, raised on 
the estate of Her Majesty Queen Victoria in 
the Isle of Wright. While in this compart. 
ment, which is lined with late-glass mir. 
rows, the perturbed spirits a the infant are 
soothed by its frantic efforts 
molish its own image reflected in the 
glass with a nickel-plated combined 
tooth-cutter, nail-knife, rattle, and tack. 
hammer, which is thrust into the baby’s 
hand by an automaton monkey. Fatigued 
by its destructive efforts, the infant falls to 
sleep, while the organ attachment Plays 
softly the ravishing melody of ‘Put me in 
my Little Bed.’ Then it slips into the third 
compartment. Here the baby is washed, 
Another small tube administers a dose of 
soothing syrup, and the infant glides from 
the machine, its nails pared, its hair 
combed, if it has any, ready for the habili- 
ments rendered necessary by the fall of our 
first parents.” With the addition of a little 
compartment in which the infant’s troubles 
might be brought to a speedy Close, and its 
body packed in lime, ready for deposit in 
some secluded nook in Peckham or Cam. 
berwell, this machine would be invaluable 
at our English baby-farms, and would no 
doubt be generally adopted—Pall Mall 
Budget. 


to de. 





POSTAL SUGGESTIONS, 


MONTHLY magazines, published weekly, 
must be charged letter postage when deliy. 
ered daily. 

Powder magazines, except to regular sub. 
scribers, are not permitted to frank their 
reports. 

If no stamp is affixed to a letter, retain it, 
If, a ent the postage is overpaid, letter 


rip 

If you have any doubt about a paper going 
with a one-cent stamp, have two sent. 
Seeds can go through the mails as mer- 
chandise. The postmasters are cautioned 
against any old seeds to go through the 
mails, however. 

Signs cannot be sent without paying 
letter postage—three cents on every letter, 

Calico prints, any foreign prince, reprints 
and footprints all go as printed matter, ay 
pay tax accordingly. Vaccine matter mu\ 
be properly (pock) marked. 

Poetry in its various stages, including 
the Edgar A. Poe stage, must be senv yx 
paid, whether it ever paid to read it orm 

A postmaster is not permitted to make 
any material change in the sight of his post 
ilies without affixing a two-cent stamp for 
every two ounces. He can charge double 
postage for a sight of the postmaster. 

Shirts may be mailed at the rate of two 
cents for every ounce of shirt. If the own- 
er’s name is on theshirt, letter postage must 
becharged. This rule is indelible. ( 

A subscriber residing in the county in 
which a paper is printed can take the pa- 
per, provided he pays in advance and urges 
his neighbor to subscribe. If he does not 
live in the county in which he resides, and 
the paper is not printed in the same county 
where it has its press-work done, then the 
county must pay double postage on the 
man—we mean & two-cent county must be 
affixed to every postage. a 

Editors of papers and their families shall 
be allowed to pass free in the mails. 


rr 


Tue Rev. Dr. Macleod (father of the late 
Norman Macleod) was proceeding from the 
manse of D. to church, to open anew place 
of worship. As he passed slowly and 
gravely through the crowd gathered about 
the doors, an elderly man, with the peculiat 
kind of wig known in that district—bright, 
smooth, and of a reddish brown—accos 
him. 

‘Doctor, if you please, I wish to speak 


to you. 

o Well, Duncan,” said the venerable Doc 
tor, ‘can ye not wait till after worship? 

“‘No, Doctor; I must speak to you nof, 
for it is a matter upon my conscience. 

“Oh! since it isa matter of consclene®s 
tell me what it is. But be brief, Duncan, 
time presses. 

7 The matter is this, Doctor. Ye see the 
clock yonder on the face of the new chi 4 
Well, there is no clock really yma . 
ing but the face of the clock. There oy 
truth in it but only once in twelve b 
Now, it is, in my mind, very we 
quite against my conscience that of 
should be a lie on the face of the house 
the Lord.” ‘ 

“Duncan, I will consider the pole bi 
I am glad to see you looking so wel ‘ot 
are not young now; I remember or but 
“many years. . And what a fine head 0 

‘ou have still ! , ‘ 
Eh! Doctor, you are joking now. Its 

ince I have had my bair. 
ORF oh ! Duncan, Duncan! Are you a 
into the house of the Lord with & lie 

our head ?” ' 

. This settled the question and the ery 





heard no more of tbe lie on the face 
clock. 


coated infant in an orifice, which can be 
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~ ADVERTISE, 


VALUE OF PRINTER'S INK. 


[ose merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use & little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cifie we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
“keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or » thousand dollars paid out in ju: 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. In hard times the world 
moves more rapidly than in easy times, 
and those who don’t want to be left among 
the break-ers or drifted into chaos must 
move slong and keep moving step by step 
with the great business current. 

The following will show what is thought 
of THE INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Leng iia 

:-In November I commenced advertising 
Dest SCristtam Union, y Tribune, —_, 

Eagle, and INDEPENDENT) my water-proo: 
preparation. “Caoutchoncin,” and resolved that, if 
Bee crease my consumption of primers 
aye Stickwell & Co.’s Mucilage and 





ertise: t in THE INDEPENDENT than from the 
combined. advertisements of all the other above- 


named papers. tfully yours. 
” ~"e 8. STAFFORD, Chemis‘ 
218 Pearl Street, N. Y. 





Mr. H.C. BOWEN: 


vertisement of one-half page in 
* * * * * [which paper claims to hav 
larger circulation than THE INDEPENDENT.—Ed.] and 
also in THE INDEPENDENT (position, in the former 
being most favorable), and yet the latter brought me 
between two and three times the money and responses 
CoE OO, aay vespocttull 
o 
Pe A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Publisher of “Pattern Bazaar.” 


New YORK, May 2ist, 1873. 
wR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publ*her N. Y. INDEPENDENT 
veut Str ,.—In auger to inquiries ein 
toouradvertisementin your paper, we most cheer- 
fully say that we receive more returns from THH IN- 
DEPEND T than ALL THE PAPE 





in which we advertise, now numbering nearly four 
hundred. It is needless to say that we consider it one 
of the best mediums in the country. 

Yours y> 


J. M. FOSTER, 
Manager “ Victor” 8. M. Co 





NEw YORE, June 23d, 1873. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
= Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT 


ests of the COMMON in all parts 

country. The money expended with you for this 

purpose is abundantly repaid in the grea 

wre daily deriving from your extended circulation. 
eare well satisfied with a result which has more 

than justified your representations and our expecta- 


Yours trul. 
HENRY F. HOMES, See y 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


O.. of Washing- 
best religious 
7 secular pavers. selected and advertised in 


WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO. say: “THE 
INDEPEND as done us the most good hitherto 
of any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 


AVERT ° 
= TLL CHEMICAL PAINT CO.: “When 


ENTS in their hand: a. L - 
they took the pa any s or pockets or said 


tron te rt nsive sales date 
DEPEEae of our first advertising in THE IN- 


FINANCIA L, 4 prominent Banker, who advertises 
ork daily papers, decided 
ENT. On calling at the office to 





together.” 2 ™MOre good than all the rest put 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


CO.:"We have found THE RY A 
York crys PeF for insurance advertising in New 


4. BURDETTE SMITH 
» Publisher of Fashions 
pt Ladies says: “ THE INDEPENDENT yielded me 
it cash fr 


saaeee™ 
aE FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE CO., Cleve- 
states DENT last, with constants releteeee 

af! onth’s trial, ‘THE INDE- 

from itthan any six other pe ad papers on: 4 


 R DAVIS (Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R.) 


* INDEPENDENT ha: 
most valuable of all the religious ar = 


B, 
Kk. Bliss & SON (Seedsmen): “The results 
Us—exceedin, 
it now one of our best =e 


WILSON 


SEWING MACHINE 
tard, Obi ) State that, after inse: ry pW na 
all the ow with illustrated matter, in neatly 
Tae yreklies of large circulation in New York, 
ot cations for agencies and tie advertion, 


Ment realized the most business. bh ate that 
. They state that 
Inn: DENT has proved the best paying of 


J.C. TILTON t 
,of Pittsbur, h 
est advertisers in the co Ry 19 Pf the fare 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS! 











A Proclamation to Everybody! 


MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS, 


AND—— 


Thousands Receiving Them! 





THe INDEPENDENT in the future will 
endeavor to maintain the high position 
which it has held in the past. In its 
literary columns it will depend upon its 
well-known corps of American and _for- 
eign contributors —a body of eminent 
authors, larger, probably, than that con- 
nected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world; its departments, devoted to Art, 
Science, Missions, Education, and Biblical 
Research, are conducted by specialists in 
various departments of study; iis full and 
catholic register of clerical changes is con- 
tinued; its juvenile columns are filled by 
writers whom the children regard with fa- 
vor; constant efforts will be made to fur- 
nish prompt and able literary reviews; and 
in its editorial pages affairs of religious and 
general interest are discussed by competent 
writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to 
any other journal shall receive as much in real 
value for the money paid as a Subscriber to 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled 
in the way of premiums, and hereby pro- 
claim it as an undoubted fact that we give 
with THe INDEPENDENT more beautiful, 
meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered by any other weekly paper 
published. 

A few years ago an oil painting was so 
much of ararity, by reason of the positive 
limitation of the supply, that only the very 
wealthy could afford to possess one. To- 
day the windows of our fancy stores are 
lined with pictures so nearly like oil paint- 
ings as to be hardly told from them, and 
at a cost which brings them within the reach 
of all. The fine chromo of to-day, for all 
practical purposes, is as good as a painting 
in oil ; indeed, it 7s an oil painting, only the 
painting is quickly done, by a peculiar kind 
of printing process, instead of by the hand 
of the artist. 


Our New Premium for 1874 


is one of these fine Chromos. We have been 
fortunate in securing the services of the Hm- 
inent American Artist, Mr. F. B. Carpenter 
(among whose works is the great oil paint- 
ing of “Lincoln and his Cabinet,” or 
“First Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation”), who was directed by us to de- 
sign and produce something really beauti- 
ful, and which would be ereditable both 
to himself and to ourselves. He was in- 
structed to do this regardless of time or ex- 
pense. The result is what might have 
been expected from this world-renowned art- 
ist. He designed and has painted a picture 
elegant in its conception and complete in its 
combinations. This has been reproduced in 
all the richness of oil color from thirty 
different chromo-lithographic stones, making a 
large and superb Genuine Oil Chromo, and is 
entitled 


“Memories of Childhood.” 


It is 17 by 21 inches in size and is really 
beautiful specimen of the chromo-lithographic 
art. This picture, which has the appear- 
ance of a genuine oil painting, is well worth 
$10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in connection with our paper. It 
will be kept exclusively as a premium pic- 
ture. As a work of art it is purely American, 
and as such we do not hesitate to commend 
it to our friends and the public. 

The chromo is a beautiful combination of 
portraits and landscape, representing a group 
of four bright and beautiful children, en- 
gaged in outdoor recreations under the 
shade of a venerable tree, from a branch of 
which is suspended aswing. In this swin 
sits a young girl, smiling upon the bold lad 
who is holding a buttercup under her chin, 
asa test whether or not she loves butter; 
while another sweet girl, with a hoop in her 
hands, and another very intelligent and dig- 
nified-looking youth, with his slate and 
books under his arm, are thoughtfully look- 
ing at the effect produced. There is also in 
the foreground a favorite Esquimaux dog, 
which seems to take a deep interest in the 
proceedings; while in the background is a 
sailboat upon the lake lying at the base of 
& mountain. Flowers are in full bloom 
about them, buttercups in abundance; and 
the picture is one suggestive of modesty, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





innocence, and happiness. It isa delightful 
household picture, euited to any parlor or 
is ye 

ta3~ It will be sent, post-paid, unmounted, 
to EVERY Annual Subscriber to THe In- 
DEPENDENT who pays $3.00; or, mounted on 
canvas (rolled) ready for framing, for $3.25; 
or, mounted on canvas and stretchers, like 
an Oil painting, for $3.50. The latter in all 
cases will be sent by oxyrem at the risk 
and expense of the subscriber. On account 
of its size (17 by 21) we cannot safely send 
it wy mail on stretchers. 

e also continue to give our Two Chro- 

mos, 


“Good-Night Frolic” 
AND 
“So Tired.” 


These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G G. Fish, ang are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
‘A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch the curl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration of it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have bad chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country. 

They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, 
and are printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

We will send sors of the above-de- 
scribed valuable chromos, postage-paid 
(unmounted). as a premium for every NEW 
yearly subscriber sent to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with $8in advance; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz.. $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.” 


Our magnificent Steel Engraving by Ritchie 
(one of the largest and most perfect speci- 
mens of art ever executed in America) 
entitled “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation by Abraham Lincoln,” 
is becoming more and more valuable as one 
after another of the persons there represent- 
ed are removed by death. This wonderful 

icture has a ‘MOST STRIKING AND 

ERFECT LIKENESS” of President Lin- 
coln and his whole Cabinet—viz., Chase, 
Seward, Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair, and 
Welles. The last two only are living. We 
have given away as premiums for new sub- 
scribers over 13,000 of these engravings and 
the demand seems now to be steadily in- 
creasing. 

If our subscribers and friends want this 
splendid work of art—and who does not ?— 
let them EACH AND EVERY ONE send 
us the name of one subscriber and $3.25 in 
advance, when it will be sent at once by 
mail, free of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this engraving was, as 
it now is, richly worth $380. 

We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded. in 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United States. 
Size 24 by 88} Inches, 


One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ceun- 
try, now given away for one subscriber and 

.25 in advance. 

This is believed to be one of the most yal- 
uable premiums ever offered for one sub- 
scriber. 

The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 


IRVING. BANCROFT. 
BRYANT. PARKE GODWIN, 
COOPER. MOTLEY, 
LONGFELLOW. BEECHER, 

MISS SEDG WICK. CURTIS. 

MRS. SIGOURNEY. EMERSON. 


MRS. SOUTHWORTH. _iR. H. DANA, 
MITCHELL. MARGARET FULLER 
WILLIS. Si 

HOLMES. CHANNING. 
KENNEDY. MRS. STOWE. 

MRS. MOWATT RITOHIE. MRS. KIRKLAND, 
ALICE CARY. WHITTIER. 
GhWNRESbaLL © ORR 

MORR s. BAYARD TAYLOR. 
POE. 

TUCKERMAN. STODDARD. 
HAWTHORNE. MRS. AMELIA WELBY., 
SIMMS. GALLAGHER, 

P. PENDLETON COOKE COZZENS. 
HORFMAN. HALLEOK. 
PRESCOTT 


Remember! One Name sent with $3.25 
will get this Engraving, and also Tum Inpz- 
PENDENT for one year. 








Engravings of Grant and Wilson. 


WE will reward any person who sends us 
one new name, with the money in advance 
—viz., $3.00—with a copy of each of Ritchie’s 

id 8 Engravings of President 

RANT and Vice-President Won. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


Edwin M. Stanton, late Sec’y of War. 


E will give a copy of this excellent en- 
graving, printed on fine pasteboard, to every 
subscriber who will send us the name of 
a yearly subscriber, with the money—viz., 
$3.00 in advance. The engraving will be 
sent, postage paid, to any post-office in the 
United States. 


6é . ” . 
Providence” Wringer. 

WE have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three NEW sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advance and pay us $12. The ‘‘Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
press as may be directed. 


9 
Carpenter’s Book. 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


WE will send Tat INDEPENDENT ove 
year—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House 
with Abraham Lincoln” as a present to any 
person who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, With 
the money—viz., $3.00. 


Magazines and Newspapers. 


We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year, 
and either of the following Magazines or 
Newspapers, one year, to any one not 
already a subscriber to those Magazines or 
Newspapers, for the sums set opposite each 
respectively : 


Independent and Atlantic Monthly........$6 00 
< “* Harper’s Magazine...... 6 00 
bs Or Fe Cassa dcscccess 6 0U 
b. * Lippincott’s Magazine.. 6 00 
“ ‘© National 8.-8. Teacher.. 3 50 
Rs OS BG enOU de aceccaasce 5 50 
. - Harper's Weekly....... 6 00 
as _ : PMROP Sos os es 6 00 

Address 
HENRY CU. BOWEN, 
Publisher “ The Independent,” 
P. O. Box 2787. New York City. 


Special Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT are cularly requested not to pay money to 
persons representing themselves as ce 
receive the Premium and our regular Form of Certifi- 
cate, bearing the fac-simile ature of the publisher, 
guaranteeing the sending of the paper. 


Ghe Judependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ents until t 











BY MAIL, $3.00 for 52 Numbers, in advance, 


+“ » Oo “ 1 3 “ “ 
2 5 oe s after 3 mos. 
. 5 ter 6 mos. 
If delivered in New York City or British Provinces 
20 cents per yore additional. 


cents. 
are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and until payment of all arearages is made as ree 
quired by law. 
No names entered on the subscription books without 
: cae s Savenss. _ 
xIBERS are particularly requested to note 
a. of } sl en ae to forward 
8 due for the ensu year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 
ECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
RENEW ———— are indicated b: 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is mace 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the re- 
odipt will be sent by mail. 
essrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet strees, 
are our —_ in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Editor, Publisher, and Proprietor 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DFCISIONS. 


1.—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or wnetner he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue tosend it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removii and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. 
Limes (oneimonth}.. Yoe:| 4 tf ( ‘ 
es (0: onth)... .70c. mes (One month)... .85¢, 
3 SSovemopina) : (three months ‘aoe: 
6 “ (six " .60c./26 “ (six « 750, 
62 “ (twelve “ .00c.|52 “ (twelve “ 650, 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 














eee Er easenrmacevennnee 
13 times eaxee months). 
ai : . 


x 
& “ (twelve “ 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES 





PTY TS A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four! ines, 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance, 
aR yy 
ROPRIETO! 
No. 3 Park Place, New York, 
ESTERN OFFICE: East Madison St., Chicago, 
tes WwW. L NEATOS & 00., MANAGERS. 
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THE CLEMATIS. 


No. IV. 
BY PROF. E. 8. YOUNG. 











Soil.—Although any ordinary garden soil is 
favorable for the Clematis, yet that best 
adapted to it isa deep, well-drained, rich, cal- 
eareous loam. If the soil be naturally heavy, 
lighten it with sand or some light loamy soil, 
if it cam be had; or, if too light, give it a firm 
texture by spading in some heavy loam. To 
give better effect when planted in a bed, brivg 
the earth into a rounded or convex form. 

Situation.—For bedding or asa pillar orna- 
ment the Clematis should have a warm, sunny 
exposure. Transplanting is not beneficial to 
it, and it is, therefore, well to select places 
where it can remain. 

Planting.—In the spring procure plants with 
strong roots (never mind the absence of a top), 
and, if possible, get those that have been 
grown one year out of doors, and plant in the 
carefully prepared earth, taking pains to firmly 
press the earth about the roots. For trellis, 
plant three feet apart; for bedding, plant two 
feet apart each way; for pillars, grow io hills, 
like hops. 

Mulching.—This is so important a part of 

that special mention of itis made. It 
is evident that a plant having such excessive 
flowering qualities must receive large supplies 
wherewith to maintain constant masses of 
bloom ; so that, although the soil in which it is 
planted be rich, yet after planting it should 
have a dressing of rotten manure, both to keep 
the roots cool and moist and to add nourish- 
ment. Should the season be dry, water occa- 
sionally in the evening, applying the water 
under the leaves, and not uponthem. After 
the flowers open, apply in the same way liquid 
manure once a week. Late in the fall and 
after pruning a thick top-dressing of manure 
will prevent the ground becoming frost-bound. 
This should be forked in the following spring. 

Training and Pruning.—Plants for pillar use 
should have about each hill three stakes, six or 
seven feet high. To the stake, trellis, wire, or 
whatever the support may be tie the vine 

loosely with a strip of bass-bark or cloth, fast- 
ened under a joint. The plants in beds should 
have the young shoots directed before they be- 
come entangled, so as to overlap evenly and 
cover the ground. As they grow, peg down, as 
you do Verbenas. Pruning should be done in 
the fall, after the first hard frosts. Those varie- 
ties flowering on old wood should be shortened 
back only alittle and have the immature wood 
thinned out. Varieties flowering on new wood 
should for the trellis be cut within six inches 
of the ground the first year ; and afterward be 
cut back annually, but much less severely. For 
the pillar or bed cut back annually within six 
inches of the root. 

This vine may be used indoors with pleasing 
effect ; but, to have plenty of room, it should be 
placed in a small tub, with good drainage. It 
should have a sunny position and be trained 
over a small frame and have generous fare. 





DESCRIPTIONS OF A FEW SPECIMENS. 

Without speaking of many observed instances 
of rapid growth and remarkable abundance of 
bloom, occuring under favorable circumstances, 
the writer would mention having counted up- 
ward of seventy expanded flowers upon a sin- 
gie one-year vine at one time, and this upon a 
plant situated in hard soil and having a north- 
ern-exposure. Some of the descriptions found 
in English magazines of the fine effect pro- 
duced by the variously disposed vines of Clem- 
atis in full flower in the grounds of Messrs. 
Jackman, led one to believe that the writers 
are French, and not English, for conservative 
criticism rarely becomes enthusiastic enough 
to be reckless of adjectives, and into this reck- 
lessness they all have been drawn by the great 
beauty of this flower. In The Florist one of 
the best English gardners speaks of the garden 
at Ribbesford House, ‘tin which are two mag- 
nificent and noteworthy beds, which when I 
saw them were apparently in the hight of 
bloom. It is difficult to imagine anything 
more strikingly beautiful than they were, The 
purple bedders were altogether eclipsed by 
the masses of rich violet-purple of C. Jack- 
manni. Inthe center of one bed planted two 
years, a few stakes about eight feet high were 
placed, and these being covered with the Clem- 
atis formed a perfect floral pillar.” The gardener 
of Lord Polworth, whose seat is near Edin- 
burgh, says: 

“The plant in question was planted five 
years ago, from a4-inch pot. The only atten- 
tion it has required since has been the pruning 
off of the old flower-stalks and leaf-stems and 
the equal distribution of the branches. It is 
now trained over a surface about fifteen feet 
square, Ihave never pruned off a single bud 
but as they burst into growth have neatly tie 
them in. Thus treated, they flowered in won- 
derful profusion from early summer until iate 
inautumn. At the beginning of last se gro 
ber the flowers on this plant were counted, and 
the number then open was found to be 1,275, 
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. the grand: effect of which can scarcely be im- | prices of butter and cheese, while all other | Vinegar is warm th 
Farm and Garden, on thot pata where thee 


e 
agined. The plant. well deserves the 
larity which it bas gained, be ectly 
hardy, easily managed, and unriv in color 
and flowering by any climbing plant I know.” 


Of course, these are instances in which the 
vine received good care; but only the care that 
every intelligent person can bestow, with but 
little loss of time. The notion of “* best pay ” 
for our work has a right to enter into the culti- 
vation of flowers, as into many other things, and 
that plant which gives us the most beauty for 
the least care must have the first place in our 
regard. 


pu- 





DAIRY BUSINESS: YIELD AND 
PROFITS. 


At the last meeting of the New York State 
Agricultural Socigty statements attested by 
oath were presented by two competitors for 
premiums on largest quantity of butter per 
cow during the past season. They were re- 
spectively 228 pounds and 232. The general 
testimony was that no branch of farming com- 
pared with butter-making for profit. Returns 
were received from different counties to the 
following effect. We also append reports 
made from other states to the Department of 
Agriculture ; 

‘“*NEw Yorr.—‘t Chemung: Most profitable 
and most certain of prompt cash returns. One 
dairy of 12 cows yielded $82 per cow from 
April 1 to December 1. In well-managed 
dairies a fair average has been $50 to $60 per 
cow. Duchess: Sending milk to New York. 
Where cows are kept the large amount of 
manure returned to the soil improves it con- 
tinually, whereas the selling of hay robs the 
land. Chautauqua: The manufacture of 
cheese by the co-operative system of cheese 
factories has proved the most successful branch 
of farming in this country. Several dairies 
have yielded a net income of $55 to $63 per 
cow. The growing of potatoes was very suc- 
cessful, and netted a much better profit than 
any grain. Alleghany: The yield per cow of 
milk sold at the factories ranges from $32 to 
$60, while the calves and the milk, earlier and 
later than the factory season, will about pay 
for pasturage. Western corn, ground and fed 
with hay and straw, bas been largely used for 
feed through the winter. Steuben: A good 
dairy will net $50 per cow in butter, as that 
sold through the season for not less than 30 
cents per pound, and at present 50 cents is 
paid fora prime quality. Buttermilk is esti- 
mated to be worth 4 cents per quart for feed- 
ing pigs or moistening feed for the cows. 
Tioga: Statistics show that butter-making has 
been the most profitable. 20 cows made 3,200 
pounds of butter, which sold at 40 cents. 
Jefferson: A neighbor who carried on a farm 
on shares says: Of the 190 acres in the farm 
80 are woodland; of the remaining 152 acres 
40 were cultivated in grain, corn, and pota- 
toes, 40 were in meadows, and 72 in pastures. 
From 19 cows kept butter and cheese were 
soldto the amount of ¢765. Value of milk, 
butter, and cheese used by two families, 
$200. Expenses for labor, etc., on the farm, 
$400, two-thirds of which, $266, should 
be charged to the dairy. This being de- 
ducted, leaves a profit of $6.24 per acre for 
the 112 acres in meadow and pasture. The 
graine, corn, and potatoes produced on the 40 
acres were worth in the aggregate $300. De- 
ducting $133, one-third of the expenses, leaves 
only $4.17 peracre. Furthermore, credit should 
be given for the increase of stock, as, besides 
the cows, a dozen calves and young heifers and 
three colts were pastured and fed with hay; 
also the comparative effect on the land, which 
is more exhausted by raising grain. Cattaragus: 
J. J. Humasson milked last year 115 cows. He 
practiced feeding of the skimmed milk to the 
cows during the entire season, from March to 
January. He made 20,830 pounds of butter; 
average per cow, 181 pounds; average price, 32 
cents per pound; average value per cow, 
$57.92. This can be much improved upon by a 
closer selection of cows adapted to the butter 
dairy. Small dairies yield larger products per 
cow. 

“NEw JERSEY.—Sussex : The cows are mostly 
ordinary or native. Farmers in the milk busi- 
ness here find it more profitable to buy than to 
raise their cows. One from 13 cows sold the 
past season milk to the value of $960, averag- 
ing about $74 to the cow, besides supplying 
the family with milk. Many of our farmers 
are not convenient to railways or creameries, 
and are, therefore, engaged in making butter 
and pork. At this they have done very well. 
Still the milk business brings in quicker re- 
turns, involves much less labor, requires less 
hired help, and is, therefore, more profitable 
when the dairyman is convenient to the cheese 
factory or railroad. 

‘* PENNSYLVANIA. — Hrie: The manufacture 
of cheese by factories, taking the product 
of a large number of farmers together, has 
produced results of economy and profit. 
First, because it can be carried on with less 





labor; second, because of the uniform high 


farm products fluctuate; third, it improves the 
farm more than grain growing. I give the 
statistics of my own dairy of only 9 cows: 
value of the cows, $450; interest for one year, 
$27; pasturing, $108; wintering (including 
1,350 pounds of meal fed), $168.61; cost of 
making 1,450 pounds of butter, 3 cents per 
pound, $43.50; total, $797.11. Returns: 1,450 
pounds of butter, 34 cents per pound, $493; 9 
veals, $72; 900 pounds of pork, 7 cents per 
pound, $63; value of the cows on hand, $450; 
total, $1,078; net profit, $280.89. The above is 
® fair average for the county. Some large 
dairies do better. The butter sold some time 
ago is now worth 40 cents, which would add 
$87 to the profits. No other branch will pay 
as well for the amount invested. Montgomery: 
Farmers living on the railroads, which traverse 
our county in almost all sections, generally 
prefer selling their milk, as that requires far 
less labor in preparing for market than butter, 
Labor is becoming a great consideration with 
us, not only on account of difficulty in procur- 
ing it, but of the high price it commands. 
Chester: A dairyman reports that on a farm of 
140 acres he keeps 80 cows, which yielded 6,566 
pounds of butter, sold at 438 cents net, or 
2183 pounds and $95.70 per cow. Philadel- 
phia: The milk business, and next to this the 
more bulky crops, which cost too much to 
bring from long distances, 

“* MaRYLAND.—Carroll : I keep 16 cows, from 
which I sell 25 gallons of milk daily the year 
round, at 18 cents net per gallon, making 
$1,642.50 in addition to the use of milk and 
butter in a family of twelve. 

“Micuigan.—Oakland: During the month 
of April we milked and made from 5 Durham 
cows 160 pounds of butter, which brought 85 
cents per pound, making $56; and, after de- 
ducting the express'charges to Detroit, which 
were $1.60, leaving $54.40 for one month’s in- 
come from 5 cows. During the year 8 Durham 
cows made 1,312 pounds of butter. The average 
price for the same was 28 cents per pound, 
making $367.36, or $45.92 per cow. Add to this 
the price of 5 calves, sold for $12.50 per head 
(and the rest would have brought the same, if 
sold), and you can see that the income annual- 
ly from each cow is $58.42. Wayne: Dairying 
has been decidedly the most profitable branch 
of industry in this county. Several instances 
have occurred where parties haverun in debt 
for an additional farm, and in a few years have 
paid up everything. In one instance a neigh- 
bor purchased a farm, running in debt $10,000, 
and in less than five years paid up for it. 

““Towa.—Muscatine: One of my correspond- 
ents, giving his experience in dairying, ex- 
presses his preference for butter-making. He 
says: ‘I have milked 20 cows during the past 
season ; average value of cows last spring, $20 
each ; raised 20 calves, averaging $8 for each; 
sold $300 worth of butter, besides supplying 
my own table. Pasturage for the cows cost 
about $60. The milk fed to pigs has more than 
paid all other expenses and the labor bestowed 
upon them.’ ” 





AGRICULTURAL TOPICS. 


FEEDING CORN TO HOGS. 

In Indiana, even at the low price of pork, 
some farmers still find it pays to feed corn to 
them. One smart farmer says: ‘‘I have found 
more clear money in feeding corn to hogs and 
selling them for others to fatten than to sell the 
corn itself.” For example: I sold 75 stock 
hogs for $469.43; while the corn they ate, at 45 
cents per bushel, and the pasturage, at one 
dollar per month, amounted to $307.20, making 
a difference of $162.43 in favor of the hogs, 

TO EXTERMINATE LICE. 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
says: ‘*Take a quart of strong vinegar and 
mix it well with plenty of Scotch snuff; steep 
them together till the strength of the snuff is 
well out; then wash the animal well, while the 
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congregate. It is sure to kill all it touch 
Ps if the nits hatch and make a new ine 
er souff nor currycomb will sicken or 


PRODUCTIVENESS OF ALFALFA, 

A farmer in Fresno County, California, re. 
ports that in 1873, from a field of five acres, he 
cut 20 tons of alfalfa hay,which netted him $10 
per ton; also one crop of alfalfa seed, weigh. 
ing 2,200 pounds, which netted him 20 cents 
per pound. This is a clear profit of $128 
acre, though it is not stated that any allowance - 
is made for interest on the value of the land or 
the exhaustion produced by the cropping. 

PROFIT FROM EGGS, 

A correspondent in York County, Maine, es- 
timates that there are in that county 13,000 
families, one-balf of which are supposed to 
winter on the average 10 hens each, from which 
are gathered an average of 100 eggs perh 
which sell for 24 cents per dozen, amounting to 
$130,000. As the women and children 
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WHANN’S 
RAW BONE 


SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


The uniformly successful results which for a period 
of thirteen years have attended the use of this ce- 
ebrated fertilizer have placed itin the front rank of 
commercial manures. Prepared from the best and 
purest materials, under the direction of one of the 
most experienced chemists of the country, its chara. 
ter may be always relied upon. It contains evey 
element of plant food; and, while it is prompt ant 
active in its effects, it is a permanent improver of the 
soil. 

On Wheat, Corn, Oats, Tobacco, Grass, Small 
Fruits, Berries, and Garden Vegetables 


WHANN’S 
RAW BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 


has produced unexampled results. Farmers who 
have been disappointed with other manures are earl- 
estly requested to give it a trial. 
Responsible Agents wanted in all sections. 
Shipments made from New York if desired. 
Pamphlets and descriptive circulars mailed free 0a 
application, 
WALTON, WHANN & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWABB 
STORES: 
203 West Front street, Wilmington. 
23 South Wharves, Philadelphia. 
16 Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore. 


—The true CAPE COD CRANBERRY, 


best sort—Upland, Lowland, or Garden—by 
ie iced Catalogue gratis 








C. C. 


Old N jes and Seed Warehouses, 
Colony Nurseries an: Piymouth, M 


TO THOSE WANTING 


send for our Catalogue. Free to all. 
HOVEY & CO» 
141 State street, Chicago, Il 
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NEW EXCELSIOR LAWN MOWER, FOR 1874 


It has the Largest Sale of any Lawn 


Mower in the World. 


LIST OF PRICES. 
HAND MOWERS. HORSE MOWERS. 


No. 1, cuts 9 inches......$15|No. 5, cuts 25 inches... ® 
o 2. “ “ 


2 ae ee 
“2 Bp © ,..... 5] 7 %  % cocow 
EL  vaceus 30! 8, * 40 oseene 


‘on all the principal City Parks ana Government 
F'throughout the United States, and 


is sold by all frst 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 
‘The EXCELSIOR cuts the Grass, rolls the Ground, 


andtrims the Borders. Send for Circular. 
Address 


NEWBURCH, N. Y. 
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LISTERBROTHERS 





eELEBRATED FERTILIZERS. 


PURE BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF 
LIME. 
PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR BOBACCO. 


GROUND BONE, 
BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR. 
annual increase of the sales of these 
bed Fertilizers in New England, LS e Topasee, 
Er and other crops, is the best proof of their 
*Their freedom from adulteration. ee every 
motile available for fertilizing, and the low price at 


which they are sold make it for the interest of every 
ph) mer to give them a fair trial, 


LISTER BROTHERS, 


New York Office, 159 Front St. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 


ga Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for Cir- 
cular. 





BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


ROSES. 
Strone Pot Plants, 


Suitable for ane Flower- 
Y BY Y MAIL, POS 
Five § Splendid. ag omg “purchaser's 


choice, $1; 12 do., 
For ten cents additional we send 


Magnificent Premium Rose. 


Our elegant Spring Ca ie for 1874, describ’ 
om than two hundred — a o eeoen ox 


now ready and will be ‘sank FREE cE to oes who | a 
0., 


WEST GROVE. Chea County, Pa. 


TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC: MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN RATES, PASSAGE, AND 
FREIGHT TO CALIFORNIA via PANAMA, 
cent b Pigemeb of this piéne will be dis- 
patewea ea from Pie fe New ¥ York, as under: 


ee April A - iy “M.—CITY OF GUATEMA- 
LA, Captain B. Hildreth. Freight and way passen- 


ers. 
eGaturday, A April 3 Bay, Bs es Ce AUECnE, 


*; Passengers ona Se 
Once ey 2d, M—OITY O wa, 


ye) Fretchts and way ae only. 
nd mis fortnightly § Gorurde. ereafter; con- 











Seeds! O\ante! 
Roots! 
4 to 


Nothe Rest 
Colcloguesdred. 


~ Seedsmeng An Rorists. 
Vp Corklanadk’ Sv. 
NowSork. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
W. R. THURBER & CO., 


BROOKLYN, WINDHAM CO., CONN., 





offer a full assortment, at moderate prices. 


{2 Assorted Plants, sent free by 
mall, for $1.25. 


25 papers of Flower Seete sent 
for $1. 


(> Catalogues sent free on application. 


IOWA AND NEBRASKA! 


MILLIONS OF ACRES_OF THE BEST LAND in 

the West for sale on Ten Teens eee at 6 per 

Cent. Interest. by the Burlington da Missouri 
Railroa mpany. 


NO PAYMENTS REQUIRED, 
interest, till fifth year. Rich Soil, warm 





g a F 
teistolioacte oom 


“ BUY THIS YEAR. 
anor Circulars and Maps, mae fall perdeulers, ad- 
Land Com’r, Burlington, Iowa. 


R. B. Parsons & Co. 


Offer in their large assortment of all the BEST VARI 
TIES especially fine stocks of the following: 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, of the best sorts. 
REENS of all the rarer sorts. 
(ODODEN DRONS-—the best hardy Shrub. 
WERING SHRUBS in large variety. 
both dormant and in pots—strong. 
by MAIL, smaller plants for summer bloom- 
tg, Porontaae addressat Flushing, N.Y. 


S. B. Parsons & Sons offer at 
Flushing, N. Y., Rhododen- 
drons and other Trees and 
Plants. By L. I. Central Rail- 
toad to Kissena Station. 


ghts on house- 


except 
Climate, long Seasons, low Tax and free Ed- 
, bee cation. rel 
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‘GUARANTEED PURE. FOR SALE AT 
tan COOPER’S GLUE FACTORY, 





na _— with all the Steam: 
id South 


American, Mexi: Coast, and Ports. 
Steamers nm, Jamaica, 
= = their oO tiey site hom arri 
a 3 La sixth y leavin, 
New Yorks “ae ors orbreis ~~ ght Mil'be dispatched 
or Fr he 
on intermediate enever the necessities 


The splendid Steamers of this Line, United 
States mails, leave San Francisco ‘for 
Hong-Kong, and Shangbae as follows: 

A April 18. 
ay 2. 
May 16 





will be brought from San Francisco to New 
Your, fast, in 28 days, at $40 Gold per ton of 2,000 Ibs. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 
(Including Berth, Meals, and all requisites for the 
New York to San Fran $100, or $110 Currency, 
according to location. 
iow —_ Kingston—$25 or $50 Gold, according to 


San Francisco to Yoko 1d. 
San eee > Hons Kone $200 Got 1d. 
“a 7 lgpt an a Bion, or other information apply 
a ihe Ss ht Pier 42 North River, foot of 
i ah BULLAY, Superintendent. 


RUFUS 
Vice-President and Managing Director. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Trains leave New York, from foot of Desbrosses and 
Courtlandt streets, ¢s follows: 





Sunday 9 P.M. For 


ton Sag timore and 
Phi 1 
“arts $20 9pm andi aig 7 ds Bh 


or trenton, = 57:20 A. M., 2, 8:10 and 6:10 P.M. Sunday, 


For Rowarkat at 6, recone eae 40, 8, Sat lL A. M., si 


30, 8: i, $40, 4:10; 6:10, 6: 
P. chad yt 

va oa M. wha ~ 
For Elizabeth. 6, Ae 7 Fa hae 10% a et 

2, 2:30, 3, 3: Mia bio ato, 4: 

8:10, 10, 11:30 P. ae" oe ck ih 

7:30, and 8:10 P. 
For or Ranway, 6, 6 breve berries 


Ea EG. 6 a oe % 


4:1 
andi 2 o ht. Sunde 
oodbri nd Perth As ‘Ainboy.é and i0 a. m., 
SFO 4:1 50. and 


For New Dranewich, 7:20 and 8 A. M., 13 M., 2, 8:10, : 
5:20, 6:10, 7:30 P. Mand 12 night. Sunday, 6:10 and 7. 


For Hast hemes nape 8 A. M., 12 noon, and 4:30 P. M. 
For Lambertville and Flemington, 9:30 A. M.and 3 P.M. 
For Phillipsburg ' and Belvidere, 3 and 4 P. 34. 

Accom. for Pondentocs Burlington, ana st Camden, 

7:30 and 9:30 A. M., 12.30, 2, 3:10, 4 7 6:10 P. 

For Freehold, 40" ‘A. M., ‘Qand 4 P. u. 
For or Jamesburg, Pemberton, and 5 aig A. M. and 


Trains arrive as follows: From Pittsburg 
12:35 and 7:35 P. M.,daily; 11:55 A. aM day, exces 





Monday. From Washington a: more, 6:05 — 
6:40 A. 5:15 and 10:27 P.M.; Sunday, 6:05 and 
A.M. and 10:27 P.M. From Philadelphia 2a eon 
6:40, 6:50, 10:15, and L156 As Mg 2 “bcd, 6: 8:44, and 
10: oes See , 6:22, 6:05, 6:40, 6:50, and i We 
ani 5 





Ties Offices, 526, 435, 271, and 944 Broadway, No. 1 
Astor H Bes 


‘ouse, and foot of brosses and Courtlandt 
Emigrant Ticket Office, No. 8 Battery Place. 


D.M. BOYD. Jn. 
A.J. CASSATT + ees 
Gen rh, 





BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELYS' BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 18263 which have acquired a reputa- 
tien unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of al} 
others, including more than seventy chimes and 

jusan i durin: 
~y Ff on ives bell iad of tC ‘Febest ine -; or and 
» and Sw reece 


Catal aeeata 
P..0, Address s either 1 TROY o or WEST scl, 
&G.R. MENEFLY. 


Church and Tower Clocks 


ana manufacture A SUPERIOR for Towers 
hurches or Public Butidings, or without 
seri Sa apparetas, with from ome tot — is, war- 
correct ce. We er to all 

for tion sof our sees 
have rableand ae oo to none in all 
avess Une Looping 

one on application. 


Biden tien ) New 
MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDEES, _— N. Yes 


~spscerunee sey 








WARD CO Re. 
Pa OND. i Tremont 8t., 





chUnon BELLS. 











THE CINDEPEN DENT. 


PAINTS. 
ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


OVER 200,000 HOUSES 


PAINTED WITH THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


White and all the fashionable shades 
mixed ready for use and sold 
by the gallon. 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS. 


HON. Jas. NEGLEY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: “ Altogether I 
find the ‘ Averill’ the cheapest and best.” 

PETER HENDERSON, Esq.:: “The ‘Averill’ has 
proved superior to lead and oil.” 


C. W. SPOONER, Treas., Cordage Co., Plymouth, 
Mass.: “‘ The ‘Averill Chemical’ has proved good.” 


C. A. ALLYN, Esq., Palmyra, N. Y.: “The ‘Averill 
Paint’ is as bright to-day as when applied three years 
ago.” 


Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the finest 
residences in the country, with Sample Card of 
Colors, furnished free by dealers generally, and by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New York; or 132 East 
River St., Cleveland, O. 


COTTAGE COLOR PAINTS. 


GROUND IN OIL. 
50 cents to $1 per gallon. 
ENGLISH ROOF PAINT. 


CROUND IN OIL. 
50 cents a gallon. 


LIQUID SLATE ROOF PAINT. 
VERY CHEAP. FIRE PROOF. 
Send for cards of colors and circulars. 


N. Y. CITY OIL CO., Sole Agents, 
No. 116 MAIDEN LANE. 


FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 


VAILL’S 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes. 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard. A variety 


FOLDING 


R= of folding cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropical countries. 
gor sale by all first-class deal- 


E. W. VAILL, CHAIRS 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
Patentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts. 


FURNITURE. 
JAS. T. ALLEN & €0O., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Drawing-Room, Chamber, Library, 
Dining-Room Furniture 


of every description, and 
LORD’S PATENT ROCKING-CHAIR, 
the best Stationary Rocker in the Market. 
WAREROOMS: 
Nos. {85 and 187 CANAL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


W. J. CRAHAM, 


Loo king-Classes 
PICTURE FRAMES, ETC., 
82 BOWERY, 


Above CANAL STREET, New York, 


























































SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 
THE 


YOUNG AMERICAN 


STEAM™ 


WASHER AND BLEACHER. 


Removes all the drudgery of family washing. Does 
away with the rubbing of clothes. Washes faster 
and cleaner than any other device. No acids or chem- 
icals used. It is thorough in its work and washes 
anything from a bed blanket to the finest laces with- 
outinjury. It isthe only washer that 

BLEACHES while it washes, 
and only complete Stezm Washer ever offered to the 
public, Try it. Can be used on any stove or range. 
Send for circulars, giving description and testimonials, 
or apply at 1314 Broadway, corner 36th St., New 
York. Price of Washer, $14. 


County and State Rights for Western and Southern 
States for Sale. Agents Wanted. 











EVERY LADY that usesa sewing 

machine needs the Magic Threader. By 

mail 25cts. ; with 1-2 dos. Standard nee- 

I ies, Mets. Agents wanted everywhere. 
THE ARCO MF*C CO. 


nl 











GREAT REVOLUTION 
SEWING MACHINES, 


AN ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLE 


No more Shuttles, no more Rewinding 
of Thread to make the Shuttle Stitch. 
Shu’ ~ 4 Stitch made from two ordinary com- 

mercial spooks anything you wish to make in a famil 

Pi, is v ww Ser ching you wi anything you heve aver 
m before. 

ys Lathrop Combination Sewing Machine Co., 


787 and 789 Broadway, cor. Tenth street, N. Y. 


BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 


amily Sewing Machine 








Beauty, Utility & Strength Combined, 
with no Toilsome Tread of the Treadle. 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO. 

862 Broadway, New York. 





THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE, 


Send for Circular “VICTOR” S. M. CO., 
54 East Tenth St., New York, 


IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 
STEAM ENGINES and BOILERS. 

NEW YORK 
SAFETY 


+, STEAM 








“MUYOA AMZN 
“38 PuUuUIIAOD Of 


Superior ainien Engines and Boilers, 
by epecia! machinery and duplication of parts, _ Safe, 
Economical, Easily Managed and not liable to derange- 
ment, yaa Combined Engine and Boiler 


PHELPS. DODGE & co. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 


PIC TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 








IMPROVED 1814. 
DOUBLE ACTING 
BUCKET-PLUNGER 


Steam Pumps 


ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 
Easthampton, Mass. 
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: OWESCCAI 


RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCKS 


PACE. & CO. 


No. 3 PARK PLACE New 





ork. 
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THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VICOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAYW’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 
will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Byes 
bright, the Coniplexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Rustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 


It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System. It cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether” it be 


Scrofala or Syphilitic, 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 
‘Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, ’ 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 
Chronic Rhewmetion Scrofula, Glandular Swelli 
Hack Dey Cough, ¢ancerous oo Syphili: G 
— laints, Bl ng of the Langs , Water 
Tic Dol loreux, White Swel nt 


cors, Bkin an 
Female Com 


Hereditary 


5, Beald 
ae: 
the 


in 
rm and ree waster. sof cena 
this won- 
’ use will 
ese forms 


fai 


le are within the 

Modern Chemistry 
prove to any person using 
of disease its potent power to cure 


Bold by Druggists. $1 per bottle. 


R. R. 
RADWAY’S 


READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 
WILT CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PREVENT 
THE SY: ST SUDDEN ATTACKS OF 
EPIDEM O8 AND EASES THAN 
ED FOR 


HUN 
OTHER MEDICINES OR MEDICAL ATTEND- 
ENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF IS 
TAKEN 


INTERN- 
» FROM 





WHATEVER CAUREL CEASES TO 
IMPORTANT.—Miners, farmers, and othe ers resid- 
ing in yoy Y aw? where tt is difficult to 
secure the ysician, RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF ts is Ae ie. 7 





ii 
juenza, Diphtheria, 
pene, 5 %. ae, s Bowals, 
8; or Ww rou 
Neu algia, end 


e 
Cholera Morbus or Blesins 
or Bruises; or with §' 
application of RADW 
emer you of the worst eg > R_ complaints in afew 














Twenty drops in half a ore y water ps | ina few 
moments cure CRA SOUR STOMACH, 

EARTBURN, SICK C HEADA NOH Draw RHA, 
DYSENTERY, COLIC, WIND IN THE BOWELS, 
and all INTERN. 

Travelers should always carry s bottle of ad 

‘ay’s Ready Relief wt with them. iy A drops in 
water will — sickness or ns change of 
wales itis be erthan Frenc: Brandy or Bitters as 


ant. 
Sold by Druggists. Price isincan haa Cents 


DR. RADWAY’S 
eee Phos 


Viscera. 


of ae Seanierges nvions senting teem 
>. Piles, Fullness of the Biood in 


ward 
sel the Stomaob Nausea, H 
ullness r Weigh 


Stom: 
Breathing, 
cating Seneat 
Vision, 
Pain 


aaslone Fin) 





Send one ; ister stamp to RADWAY & ‘ No. 33 
Warren 8t., New York. Information worth thousands 
wih bes sent you. ef § 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Fine Hlectro 


SILVER-PLATED WARE 


>» MANUFACTURED BY . 


MERIBEN —_ 0, 


550 wien oes N.Y. 


“eo 
silver silver 
i — 
White onl eke 


Factories, west MERIDEN, Conn. 


BOYNTON'S 
FURNACES AND RANGES 


ARE THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
Send for Citculars. 232 & 234 Water st., N.Y. 








THE BEST IN THE 


LD. 
BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 


ICE CREAM 


FREEZER. 


= (TINGLEY’S PATENT.) 
With the aid a this Freezer a most delicious dessert 
of Ice Cream, Water Ice. Fruits, Cu 

etc., may be frozen in from 5 to 8 or 10 minutes, at _ 
will of im: 











[April 28, 1874, 








DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, AND MATTRESSES, 
, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie St., and 
180 and 182 Hester Street, N. Y. 


CONNECTED UNDER ONE ROOF. 





e have now on hand the largest 
out ever offered by one house in the city and at a great reduction in p: 


stock of entirely new patterns and Gortape $0 for furnishing Houses through 


Steamboats, Hotels, Churches, Public Halls, and Private Houses furnished throughout at wholesale prices, 
The Floating’Palaces—the steamers of the People’s Line, on the Hudson River—were furnished by us. 
PRICES DEFY COMPETITION. 
Second and Third Avenue cars pass our stores. 
‘ Entrance, 87 and 89 Bowery, New York. 


Also a large stock at our 
BRANCH STORE, 81 FOURTH AVENUE, 
near A. T. Stewart & Co. 








‘Practically FIRE-RROo! ie bd eras awarded 1870. 


{ “Tevery str article pt Ly Ae 979. 
8 very strong, yates cf 
e recommen to allas aipcens, in ase?” 1873. 
ING is iaamea for steep or flat roofs in all pot and can be chea| 
pmb in rose containing 200 squace fos fee i“ hee packed in strong skeleton case 


ones ao hinate and Mi 8 mote ots ete. mond 5 qi 


2, and 3 gal. omen cans, — 
Ee Ow Es Roofs. In10b. $s, and 0D 
BESTOS BOARD & Es 
aanae for vee, am pad sve are Me shipment to all parts of the world. Send 
Lists, etc. 'CEME TO GENERAL MERC: TS AND 


EXTRACTS FROM 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
REPORTS. 

The ASBESTOS ROO 


ported and is Hr 
ASB: F COATING fe 
PAINT, for all “ outside 


EMENT, for re! 
ETc. 


These rials are 
for descriptive Pamphlets, yo 
DEALE 


t 


Pp 
rf 





be without. For sal e@ generally. If 
h i. a ’ 
Pitas TMBrow, es 
=e CHAS. G. Bua 15 Jan 7g luface 
, 506 Commerce street, Philaae:phia. 
It makes the least noise 
THE NEW Tt is the most simple and 
durable. The best for f: 
AMERICAN to use. The best for agents 
SEWING to sell. ‘This favorite machine 
very Vv: ety of wor 
da 
MACHINE. put with oe shuttle machine, 
Self-threading, | "Goop AGENTS WANTED 
ae TCG?) For circulars address 
1318CH . Phila., 
or or Ni Ew vo ORK “Oe eCE 19 Broadway. ; 
Cunpaathy —" ¥ 
8r. Lous, Mo., > arn or 





TO THE LADIES! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


Softens the 
leather. 


No Ina: will be without it after one trial. Bew: 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere, 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 





E 
EARES’ PARAGON oe 
Made 44 seen. of best a. d warranted to 
it. Sent by express, C. O. D., to any paft of the coum. 
« .d the vrolio rates: 


finan A 
Directions ey Shirt measurement sent on application. 
Sixth avenue and Nineteenth street, N. Y. 
LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 


WEATHER HOUSES 


combine an elegant Mantel Orna- 
ment with a correct thermometer 
‘ect barometer ; eet 








f 
jarer, 229 jhington Street, pomon, 
Mass. Also send 50 cents for one of Lovejoy’ mad 


Cutters, ves with fa 
Please state 





tty Knife, and set your own 
paper you saw this. 
aranteed wing our 


r Day 
Bou aus A snd Drills. Catalogue free. 


HAVE YOU SEEN IT? “Offord’s Pulpit of 
the Day.” A monthly publication of Sermons of 
eying. Only a dollar a 


HLL & 00, 92 White 8&t., N. Y. 


WICROSCOPES, 


Priced Catalogues sent to any address 10 cents each. 








“ 
sentences 


. Stereo’ 
“ 4th. Physical “Ageareinn 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut street, Phila.; 601 Broadway, New York. 


SAVE YOUR SICHT! 


Once Lost, It cannot be Restored. 


THE DIAMOND SPECTACLES 
Foreale dye reepenaiblo Ageyt is nearly every city and town. 
<@ Teavt Marx, stamrep om BVEBY Parr. 

SPENCER OPTICAL M’FG CO., 
Patentees & Sole M’frs.,16 & 18 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 














Thestrong point about them 
> B'S 20 54 i; staply Mae: They add 5 
cts. to the cost of a shoe and 

TIPPED srome St $0.98 to its wearing 
value 
Boots and Shoes should be 
GABLE worn by Mechanics and . 
RE GPSa Dea who are kept indoors 
wire they are not affected by heat 



















and Sele Masafactaren} = HW. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 











34,8 g 
yehal H 
335% a 
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GREATSUCCESS! 


THK NEW STORE, 
CHINA, GLASS, AND HOUSE FUKNISHINGS~ 


WASHINGTON HADLEY'S, 
—_— Tone Block bclow Me nacre 


TH 











New Double-Barreled m recent auc- 
Guns, Snap and Positive Action, with patent Joint tions, at auction prices, fab- 
Syn sai cai pace 
ENT GO ov Ena EES gat renowned taro ee 203 dinner 
wor! ‘or military, . target purposes; . 

Prsto18, RIFLE CANES, METALLIC CARERIDGES, BTC. ceemeece lower tan orm, 
athe MACHINE. o, wiick war tectel | “OR ATO WH 
the “ bs ”* the hest. order of 

medal awarded et the late Vienna Bxposition; also Late of yon DREN. 
received the FiRsT and only fum_ over all fier 
io This mac saron to HABIT CURED 

agrees 78 rapidly into Lg . 
the BEST MADE MACHINE in the taliticens and posse: 
the best COMBINATION of good qualities—namely, | All gure fem m Eaters can easily 
running with ect emselves by address 
‘ iM chee SONS, IL10N =. Y. 
New York Offices 281 Broadway and 24 Bowery. — WwW. P. PHELON, M.D., 


259 Randolph street, Chicago. Reom 2 2. 
porneeice Mothers, Mothers. 








Price 


tates. 
ment ever obtained the s A Popuiarity. t@Send for 
~ists, Address UFFALO, 





TORTOISE SHELL J 


WELRY 
MBS manufactured by J. 8. A = 


lates the bowels, and ‘ving relief 
AMS & CO., corner 


by 
and eats to the enild, gives rest to the mother. 








Snow and Chapel streets, Providence, R. I. Be sure and 
“MRS. WL WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP.” 
LARGEST STOCK OF TE FRE SES, druggists. 
Boxwood, Pattern Letters, an un > seawe 








hernalia at VANDERBURGH mLLS ACO nanaee mining. 
Fuiton and Dutch sts.. N.Y. N. Binks and Bronses. j Instead of Bitter, use Sweet Q 
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For all kinds of CLOTHINC for MEN and 
BOYS, either Ready-made or Made to Or- 
der, for American Yoke Shirts, which are 
unsurpassed, for Robes de Chambre, 
Smoking or Study Jackets, call upon or write 
to ouraddress, asbelow. We keep the larg” 

st stock of the finest goods and sell at the 
owest prices. By means of samples an 
system of measurement we have done an 
Immense Trade with all parts of the Coun* 


"(DEVLIN 


BROADWAY and GRAND STREET. | BROADWAY and WARREN REN STREET. 


BOX 2256 P.-O., NEW YORK. 




















————, 





or draught. 











“THE INDEPENDENT” PRESS, NOS. 31 and 33 Rose Street. 
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